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ADVERTISEMENT 



T«E falloY^g volumes are offered to the public, 
not without a lively sense of the serious responsi- 
"bility attaching to the task which the author has 
undertaken to perform. Of the rectitude of the 
end which it is designed to effect he entertains, in- 
deed, no distrust whatever ; for it has been his ob- 
ject not merely to describe events as they ocei^rred, 
but to convey to the mind of the reader a connected 
view of that stupendous scheme, by which fallen 
man has been restored to the favour of his Maker. 
Yet is he well aware, ^at between the plan and 
the execution of every work there is ^e widest 
possible difference ; and hence, should he have 
£gdled, even in the most minute particular, to place 
matters so sacred m tiieir true light, no man will 
lament more sincerely than himself that his history 
was ever written. 

Various circumstances, however, induce him to 
hope not only that such will prove not to have been 
the case, but that his work will be found deserving 
of the approbation of all those upon whose good 
opinion he is disposed to affix any value. To much 
of novelQr it cannot indeed lay claim ; — the subject 
is not such as to admit of novelty ; yet he is not 
desirous to conceal that neither labour nor research 
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have been spared for the purpose of rendering it 
acceptable to all classes of the reading and inqnir- 
ing public. Above all, he is strong in the con- 
sciousness that his volumes have been composed 
with the most profound reverence for the statements 
of Holy Writ ; to elucidate, and only to elucidate 
which, reference has ever been made to more doubt- 
ful, because to uninspired authorities. 

The author is not unmindful that many abler 
guides have gone before liim in the same patfi. Of 
tlie labour of these, as oflen as opportunity oc- 
curred, he has never scrupled to avail himself; 
though he has in no instance adopted either their 
continuity or assertions without the most deliberate 
investigation ; on the contrary, as he has uniformly 
ventured to exercise his own judgment on points 
both of speculation and detail, he stands fairly re- 
sponsible for whatever doctrines may seem to be 
taught in his pages. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Th« knportant Volume of the narrative of which 
it is purposed to give here a continuous outline, holds 
a plaice in the literature of this and of other Chris- 
tian countries, totally distinct from that occupied by 
any other work, either of History or of Science. 
Besides a connected and faithful, though succinct ac- 
count of the earliest ages of the world $. of the re- 
duction of chaos into order ; of the creation of man 
and other animals ; and of the consequences, moral 
as well as physical, which ensued: the Bible pro- 
fesses to give a detail of numerous occurrences, in 
which the Creator, not less than the creature, was 
an immediate actor, and of which the object is re- 

g resented to have been uniformly the same, viz. the 
enefit of the human race. In few words, the Bible 
advances claims upon the notice of persons in all 
ranks of society, not merely as explaimng the course 
of events of which, but for it, they could have known 
nothing ; but as containing the substance of various 
dispensations, granted from time to time l^ God to 
man, for the purpose of instructii^ him in his duty 
as a moral -euid religious being, and, as a necessary 
consequence, of increasing his happiness. 

That a volume which makes such demands upon 
the consideration of mankind at large stiould have 
attracted the closest scrutiny, wherever it has been 
known, cannot by any means surprise us. The 
claim^o a Divine original by any human performance 
is what enlightened men are always slow to admit. 
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tinlessy indeed, the evidence on which it rests be of a 
nature not to be called in question ; and hence the 
Bible, more than any other literary performance 
with which we are acquainted, has been the subject 
of minute examination and keen controversy. In 
every age daring spirits have arisen to question the 
justice of its title to the character which it assumes, 
while hosts of champions have at no period been 
wanting to meet the o'bjecttbn's of the infidel, under 
whatever guise brought forward. It cannot be ex* 
pectcd that, in a work like the present, we should 
enter much at large into i1ie, mattei* of these dis^ 
putes; but it appears essentis^ to the plan of every 
History of the Bible, that some, at least, of the many 
reasons extant should be given why the sacred re-^ 
cords are to be received as authentic. 

No person who believes that God exists, and that' 
beds a being of infinite power, wisdom, and know-^ 
ledge, can reasonably deny that he may, if he think 
proper, make a direct and extraordinary revelation 
of himself and of his will to men, insteM of Heaving 
them, in matters so important, to ^he less certain 
guidance of their own rational faculties. God's 
power being almighty, it must extend to whatever 
does not imply a self-eontradiction ; and as there is 
no self-contradiction here to the possibihty of such 
arev^ation, no rational objection can be offered. 
In like manner, it appears the height of absurdity ^o 
zf&rm^ that €k)d, when commumeating this revela- 
tion, does not possess the means of convincing those 
to whom it is granted, that Aey have been subject 
to no delusion: such advantages men every where 
enjoy when conversing, or otherwise negotiating the 
one with the other— it were strange to deny to the 
great Author of the universe a degree of power 
which is continually exercised by^his creatures. 

Again, there are a variety of circumstances con- 
nected with the annals of our race, in themselves 
neither unimportant nor easily overlooked, which 
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lead to tibe conclusion not only that some such rere* 
lation is possiUe, but that its actual occurrence is in 
the higfhest degree probaMe. 

If any credit be due to the general sense of man- 
kind, we shall scarcely find an indiyidual in any age 
who, believing in the existence of a God or goSa, 
did not also believe that some direct commerce sub- 
sisted between God and man. Hence it is that all 
popular religions, the most abominable as well as 
the most pure, ha.re been said by their votaries to 
have been derived from the gods ; and hence, also, 
the care with which the most eminent legislators of 
antiquity sought to impress the minds of the people 
with a persuasion that they held with their deities 
an intimate communication. Zoroaster, Minos, P}r- 
thagoras, Lycurgus, Numa, &c. &c., all thought it 
necessaiy to lay claim to immediate inspiration, and 
their claims were not disputed, because the perstms 
to whom they adcbressed themselves felt that they 
stood in need of supernatural illumination, and fondly 
believed that their gods were willing to grant it. 
But it is not from a bare contemplation of the con- 
duct of the illiterate among mankind, that we arrive 
at the conclusion which has just been drawn. It 
seems perfectly inconsistent with the tenor of God's 
dealings with the inferior animals, that he should 
place them at once in the highest state to which they 
are capable of attaining, yet leave man without the 
means of acquiring that knowledge in which his 
chief hairiness centres; for that man is incapable 
by any exertion of his reasoning faculties, to discover 
such a religious system as shall satisfy his wants, or 
reconcile ton to his destiny, we have the testimony 
of all experience for assertmg. Let any man turn to 
the writings of the wisest and best of the heathen 
philosophers, and he will find thereproofs innumerable 
that the statement which we have hazarded has not 
been rashly advanced, while a consoderation of those 
gross and debasing fictions with which the vulgar 

Vol I.— B 
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were deluded and deceived, will not, we presume* 
have a tendency to shake our argument. 

The possibility, and even the probability, of an 
event does not, however, furnish grounds for arbi- 
trarily assuming that the event in question has actu- 
ally occurred. To authorize such an assumption, 
it must be farther shown, that the event is in Itself 
necessary for the attainment of some end, concern- 
ing which no doubts ai-e entertained ; and hence it 
becomes incumbent upon us to prove, that the great 
design of God in creating man could not be fully 
accomplished without an immediate revelation of 
himself and of his will to his creatures. 

Those who maintain that a revelation is not ne- 
cessary to man, yet allow that man cannot attain to 
his M^est state of perfection without a knowledge 
of GcS and of religion, rest their argument upon 
one or other of two grounds. They assert either 
that man is naturally endowed with an innate sense 
of Deity, which leads him to worship and obey his 
Maker; or that human reason is, of itself, and unas- 
sisted by a higher power, capable of discovering the 
great and fundamental truths of all religion. 

We, on the other hand, absolutely deny both pro- 
positions ; and it remains that we demonstrate their 
fallacy. 

To overthrow the notion of an innate sense of 
religion, it is sufficient to observe, that instincts, 
where they exist, are never erroneous, nor lead such 
as obey them into absurdities. Instinct directs all 
animals to eat when they are hungry, and to drink 
when they are thirsty* — never to drink when they 
are hungry, or eat when they are thirsty ; indeed, 
instinct, as far as it goes, is undeniably the most cer- 
tain guide. to which creatures endowed with vitality 
and sensation are subject. It is a well established 

* There is this diffbrenco between appetite and instinct, that whereas 
appetite advises animals of their wants, instinct, and instinct alone 
directs them how to satisfy those wants. 
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fact, moreover, that the more rude and rnicultivated 
the condition of man is, the more just and accurate 
are all his instincts, which are never thwarted nor 
overborne, except in a highly civilized and unnatural 
state of society. 

Let us see now in what manner this innate sense 
of religion has operated among mankind. Have the 
most correct notions of God and religion been uni- 
formly entertained by savages, and has civilization 
tended to corrupt and debase them 1 The very re- 
verse is the fact. The more barbarous men appear, 
the more unworthy are all their ideas of the Great 
First Cause ; nay, there are whole tribes in whose 
language no term is to be found expressive of the 
Creator and Governor of the universe. 

All this, as we need not point out, is directly at 
variance with the one and immutable law by which 
instincts are governed; and hence the the<Mry that 
man is instinctively a religious' being, falls to the 
ground. 

As little reason is there for supposing that man, if 
left to himself, from the first hour of his creation, 
could have arrived at any satisfactory knowledge of 
the existence, power, and moral attributes of God. 
Let the condition of man, as he came from the hands 
of his Maker, be duly considered. Is it conceivable, 
that a solitary pair of creatures, or several pairs of 
creatures, called suddenly into existence, without a 
single notion or idea engraved on their minds, would 
ever think, however fruitful their world might be, of 
instituting one inquiry as to its origin ; or, if they 
did institute such inquiry, would they be capable, 
short and simple as the process appears, to conduct 
it to an issue ? No man, who has paid due attention 
to the means by which all our ideas of external ob- 
jects are introduced into our minds, through the 
medium of the senses, or to the ptill more refined 
process by which, reflecting on what passes in our 
minds themselves, when we combine or analyze these 
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ideas, we acquire all our knowledge of intellectual 
objects, will pretend that they would. 

The efforts of intellect necessary to discover an 
unknown truth are so much greater than those which 
may be sufficient to comprehend that truth, andt feel 
the force of the evidence on which it rests, when 
fairly stated, that for one man whose inteUectual 
powers are adequate to the former operation, ten 
thousand are equal to the latter. Those, therefore, 
who atttibute our knowledge of religion to the efforts 
of human reason, are driven to the conclu^on, that 
at first, and during many succeeding generations, 
mankind were iguorant of that science ; but that, in 
proportion as they emerged fh>m a state of absolute 
and deplorable barbarity, so they attained to a belief 
in the existence of God or gods, and became reli- 
gious. In other words, it is held that there is in hu- 
man nature an innate tendency to perfection, which 
has slowly, but surely, advanced the race from a sa- 
vage to a refined state, and that this tendency has 
operated not more powerfully with reference to their 
outward habits, than in regulating their mental or 
inward speculations. 

We have already shovni, that to treat man thus ; 
to leave him, even for several generations, without 
a competent guide to direct him in a matter so im- 
portant as religion, is diametrically opposed to the 
whole process of God's dealings with his other ani- 
mated creatures. 

They, as well the fowls of the air as the beasts 
of the field, have, from the beginning, been supplied 
with faculties which conduct them steadily, and 
without any instruction, to the utmost perfection of 
which their several natures seem to be capable ; and 
they accordingly continue, as species, the same at 
this moment as they were when preserved with Noah 
in the ark, thousands of years ago. How different 
has been the state of man during the same extended 
period ! Many nations which, soon after the Delugey 
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were highly civilized and enlightened, have been 
sunk for ages in barbarism and ignorance; while 
others, and especially the people of Europe, after a 
long night of intellectual daikness, are among the 
most enlightened nations that ever existed. 

Whence have these changes arisen, or how is it 
conceivable that such changes could have arisen at 
all upon the principle that hiunan nature is endowed 
with an innate tendency which leads continually to- 
wards perfection t The whole theory is founded in 
error ; and the opinion, which depends upon it for 
support, that revelation is not necessary, because 
reason is competent to the purpose of instructing 
man in his religious duties, must be resigned. Be-* 
sides, we have the testimony of persons in our fa- 
vour, not inferior in sagacity, in penetration, or in 
vigour of mind to any modem whatever, when we 
assert that, to discover many, and these the most 
important truths in religion, human reason is totally 
incompetent. Socrates, Plato, and Cicero have each 
confessed that there was need for some Divine 
teacher to appease their longings after truth; and 
what Socrates, Plato, and Cicero avowed, he must 
be a bold speculator who presumes to contradict 

The conclusion, therefore, to which our reasoning 
leads is this — ^that a knowledge of Himself, and of 
His will, was originally conveyed by revelation from 
God to the parents of the human race, and that all 
the superstitions that have ever prevailed in the 
world must be traced back to that revelation as to 
their source. 

But if it was nowise unworthy of the majesty and 
goodness of God to suj^ly the first generations of 
men with a perfect knowledge of his will, still less 
derogatory to these attributes is the notion, that 
God, in compassion to the infirmities of his fallen 
creatures, should condescend once more to renew 
his revelation, after they, in the grossness of their 
heartSy had corrupted it The questiQa accoidingly 
B3 
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irises— bow, sopposinf this to be the ease, is it oon* 
eeivable that Grod woidd proceed t Would he do for 
the second time towaids mankind at large what he 
did towards the first pair, that is, difeetly and imme- 
diately reveal himself to each indiyiduaC leavinpr the 
indiriduals thus instructed to convey, by tradition, 
his laws to their descendants t A moment's reflec- 
tion may suffice to show that such a course could 
have been productive of no benefit. They who had 
corrupted one tradition would soon corrupt another, 
and hence, such revelations must be repeated to 
every successive generation, or they would be fol- 
lowed by no beneficial results. But to expect that 
God would thus reveal himself, year by year, as it 
were, to mankind, is to entertain noticms of the Deity 
quite at variance with those which reason dictates ; 
while it is very obvious that the revelations, if 
granted, would soon cease to be regarded as super- 
natural, by degenerating into regular and periodical 
occurrences. The only imaginable method, there- 
fore, for the Deity to ^dopi was to select one tribe 
out of the multitude ; to reveal himself particularly 
to the heads or leaders of that tribe, a^ well as gene- 
rally to the whole of its members, and to cause so 
many of the circumstances attending these revela- 
tions, as appeared necessary for his own wise pur- 
poses, to be recorded in a book, for the instruction 
of all future generations. The tribe Uius selected 
would, during the ages of the world's darkness, 
serve as a repository for the truth, from which, as 
from a centre, knowledge would be gradually dif- 
fused, till, all things being prepared for the change, 
their particular election would cease, and the whole 
hmnan race be admitted to a participaticm in the 
blessings of revelation. 

It is the belief of the Christian, that such, in every 
particular, was the conduct of the Almigh^. 

He contends that God did, in the universal sjoead 
of comiptioBt revei|l hinusel^ first, to thepalriarchst 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and afterward to their 
descendants; that he constituted of the latter a 
commonwealth expressly selected to preserve alive 
a knowledge of true religion ; and that he caused 
the several revelations in question, with the most 
important circumstances attending them, to be re- 
ci»ded in a book, which has been preserved, uncor- 
rupted and entire, down to the present times. That 
book is the Bible ; and that it is what it professes to 
be, the Word of God, it remains for us, within, as 
narrow a space as it is at all consistent with the sub- 
ject, to demonstrate. 

In conducting this argument, the chief difficulty 
lies, not in finding proofs—for these are numerous 
and overwhelming— but in selecting such as shall 
serve our purpose, without compelling us to exceed 
the limits within which we are necessarily confined. 
Of these, one of the most obvious lies in the cha- 
racter of the Jews, from whom we confessedly de- 
rive the Old Testament, which affords strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that they have neither forged 
nor corrupted that volume, to which they, as well 
as we, appeal as the foundation of their creed. If 
a person were brouj^ht before a court of justice mi- 
der an indictment for forgery, without any positive 
or presumptive evidence being produced against him, 
he would, as a matter of course, be immediately 
acquitted:— again, if a person. were thus accused, 
the forgery alleged being totally mconsistent with 
his general character and habits ; if it tended to ex- 
pose to disgrace and reproach liis general princi- 
ples and conduct, or if we were assured, upon un- 
deniable testimony, that he considered the parti- 
cular kind of forgery as an impious and abominable 
crime, it would require very circumstantial and ex- 
plicit evidence to convince us of his guilt. The 
case of the Jews, as connected with the authenticity 
or corruption of the Old Testament, is one precisely 
inpoiAt. 
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If a Jew had forged any book in that volume, he 
must have been impelled to so bold and dangerous 
an enterprise by some very powerful and influential 
motive. It could not be national pride — for there is 
scarcely one of these books that does not severely 
censure the national manners ; it could not be the 
love of fame— for that passion would have taught 
him to flatter and extol the national character, and 
tlie punishment, if detected, would have been igno- 
miny and death ; it could not be the love of wealth 
— ^for no wealth was to be gained by such an un- 
dertaking. 

Again: from all that we know of the career of 
the Jews, there are two distinct periods in their his- 
tory, during which they may be said to have pos- 
sessed an absolute contrariety of national character 
The first of these extends from the exode out of 
Egypt, down to the Babylonish captivity, through- 
out which their tendency undeniably was to idola- 
try : the second commences willi their return to 
their own country, and ends with the coming of the 
Messiah : when idolatry was, from first to last, the 
object of their abhorrence. Let us see how far it is 
possible to believe that the books of the Old Testa- 
ment could have been forged, either in the former or 
in the latter ^f these eras. 

Had any books of the Old Testament been forged 
before the Babylonish captivity, is it conceivable 
that the impostor would have inveighed so strongly 
against idolatry, and imputed to it the calamities of 
the state, knowing, as he must have known, that by 
such conduct he would render himself obnoxious to 
the utmost wrath of the rulers as well as of the 
people whom he reproved 1 No man perpetrates a 
forgery without the prospect of some benefit to be 
derived from it ; a madman only would indite false- 
hoods, knowing that they must draw down upon 
his own head condign punishment. We are there- 
fore iustified in concludioft that the forgenr* *f 
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effected at all, could not be effected previous to the 
Babylonish captivity. 

That the forgery could not have been effected 
posterior to the Babylonish captivity, we possess 
stronflT reasons for believing, independently of our ac- 

3uaintance with the excessive national vanity of the 
ews ; which, however it might prompt them to de- 
vise fictions for the purpose of advancing the repu- 
tation of their ancestors, would never lead them to 
adopt a similar course for the sake of blasting it. 
It is a fact undeniable, that Hebrew ceased to be 
the living language of the Jewish people during the 
Babyk>nish captivity, and that all Jewish produc- 
tions, after that period, were written either in Chal- 
dee or in Greek. The unlearned Jews of Palestine, 
indeed, for some ages before the coming^ of our Sa- 
viour, were unable, without the assistance of a 
Chaldee paraphrase, to understand the Hebrew ori- 
ginal; every book, therefore, which is written in 
pure Hebrew must have been composed either be- 
fore or at the time of the Babylonish captivity. But 
that these books were not aU written at the period 
of the Babylonish captivity, we have the same 
ffround for asserting, which authorizes us to declare 
Uiat the authorof the Iliad was not contemporary with 
the authorof the orations of Demosthenes, because 
the orations of Demosthenes differ not more widely 
in style and idiom from the Iliad of Homer, than 
the Psalms of David differ from the Pentateuch, the 
writings of Isaiah from the Psalms, or the Book of 
Malachi from the Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Strxnig, however, as these arguments may be, they 
are by no means the most conclusive which we are 
enaMed to adduce, that no forgery ever was, or ever 
could have been effected, in tlie books of the Old 
Testament. Let it be borne in mind that these books 
profess to have been composed by different authors, 
at different periods, and for purposes widely dif- 
ferent. 
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Some of them are historical ; others legislative, 
or doctrinal ; which, though partaking occasionally 
of the hyperbolical phraseology of the East, are, 
upon the whole, extremely simple and natural. 
Some again are avowedly prophetical, others avow- 
edly argumentative, abounding in the figures of ori- 
ental rhetoric, and the images m oriental poetry ; while 
all partake, more or less, of a mixed character, in 
which narrative appears side by side with prophecy, 
and prophecy, or sacred poetry, side by side with 
narrative or dissertation. It is extremely difficult 
to believe that any impostor would dream of adopt- 
ing such a system, which, while it gives to the work, 
upon the wnole, a marked and peculiar character, 
seems to throw an obvious air of inconsistency 
over its detadied and separate parts. But this is 
not all. 

The Canonical books of the Old Testament, or 
those which the Jews have always received as writ- 
ten by the inspiration of God, are the same which 
were treated with peculiar respect by the primitive 
Christians, and are now admitted into the canon of 
the reformed churches of Europe. They were, of 
old, divided into three classes; of which the first 
comprehended the five Books of Moses : the second, 
all the Prophets, or books believed to have been 
written by prophets; and the third, those treatises 
or poems, the desiap of which was either to cele- 
brate the praises of the Most High, or to inculcate 
lessons of piety and morality among men. A clas- 
sification similar to this seems to be recognised like- 
wise in the New Testament, where our Lord speaks 
of those things which were written in the Law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the. Psalms, con- 
cerning him ; for, as Dr. Lightfoot justly observes, 
the term Psalms comprehends all that class of which 
we have spoken as devotional, and to which the 
Psalms, as being the introductory book, gave a 
title. 
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But the more specific order into which the books 
of the Old Testament were arranged was as follows 2 

lo Claw X. were^ 
fiooka of Mo8e0~5 Genesis 
Exodus 
Levincus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy. 

In Class II. wore— 
Books of the former 

Prophets— 4 Joshua 

Judges and Ruth 
Samuel, lands 
Kings, 1 and 2. 

In Class m. were— 
Books of the latter 

Pfophet»^ Isaiah 

Jeremiah and his LamentatkHu 

Ezekiel 

The Books of the twelve lesser Prophets' 

In Class IV. were— 
The rest of the Holy 

Writers-^ King David*s Pmims 

King Solomon's Provertw 

The Ecclesiastea 

The Song of Songs 

The Book of Job 

The Book of Daniel 

The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah 

The Book of Esther 

The Books of Chronicles, 1 and 2. 

From this classification, it is abimdantly evident, 
that the books of the Old Testament were regarded 
by the Jews with different degrees of reverence ; in- 
deed, it is well known, that there existed in om- Sa- 
viour's day a numerous and poweiful sect, which 
rejected the authority of all, except those ascribed 
to Moses, and enumerated toge^er under the first 
head. 

That these heretics erred in denying the Divine 
authority of the rest cannot be doubted; yet it is in- 
disputable, that the Books of Moses, more than all 
the others, were and are entitled to peculiar reve- 
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rence ; because in them is contained the comidete 
code of tiie Jewish law and religion, with a history 
of tiie stupendous events on which is founded the 
whole scheme of revealed truth. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, to ascertain their authenticity 
and Divine origin, that being a matter upon which 
rests an the foundation of our faith and hope ; for, if 
they be proved to be what they profess to be, the au- 
thentici^ of the others, which continually appeal 
to and depend upon them, follows as a matter of 
course. 

Nobody will deny that, if the miracles recorded in 
the Book of Exodus, and the other writings of the 
Hebrew lawgiver, were really performed ; if, as is 
there related, the first-bom of the Egjrptians were all 
cut off in one night, and the children of Israel passed 
through the Red Sea, the waters standing like walls 
on their right hand and on their left, it follows, as a 
necessaiy consequence, that Moses was commissioned 
by Grod, m whose hand he was, as he represents 
himself to have been, a mere instrument. 

He, therefore, who supposes that these great 
works were not performed, must affirm that the 
books in which they are recorded were forged ; and 
that the forgery took place, either at the era when 
the miracles are statea to have been wrought, or at 
some subsequent period. In other words, it must be 
assumed, either that there was such a man as Moses, 
who really conducted his countrymen out of Egypt, 
and really wrote these books, filling them with ficti- 
tious legends which he persuaded his contempora- 
ries to receive as truths, or that the books were com- 
piled in some ^neration posterior to the epoch of 
the exode, and imposed as authentic documents upon 
thepeople. 

Tnat they could not be forged at the era in which 
the miracles are stated to have been wrought, a veiy 
slight degree of reflection will suffice to point out 
These books inform the people for whose use they 
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were written, that the author, after haying inflicted 
various plagues upon Pharaoh and his sutttccts, 
brought them, with their flocks, their herds, and all 
their other moveable property, with a high hand, out 
of Egypt ; that they were led by a pillar of -cloud by 
day, and a pillar of &Pe by night, to the brink of tiie 
Red Sea, where the enemy, who followed in dnriots 
and on hors^ overtoil them ; that to make a way 
for their escape, Moses stretched out his rod towards 
tlie sea, which became inmiediately divided, leaving 
a dry space walled in on either side by the waters ; 
that through ^s space the Israelites marched in 
perfect security; while the Egyptians, plunging in 
after them, were, up<Mi the arrival of the fugitives at 
the opposite shore, overwhelmed by the returning 
waves. Is it ccmsistent with reason to believe, that 
Moses, or any other Inan, eould persuade upwards 
of six hundred thwisand persons, however illiterate 
or barbarous, that they had actually witnessed these 
miraculous works, if no such miracles were wrought* 
Be it observed, that there is no attempt, in the Book 
of Exodus, at mystery or concealment. Their au- 
thor appeals continually to the experience of his 
readers, as to men who had themselves seen and 
beard the wonders which he records ; is^ it conceiv- 
able that any petsoa inditing a tissue of gross false--' 
hoods, would adopt such language ? WiU any man 
pretend to say, that the most eloquwit writer in 
England, or in the worid, could persuade six hundred 
thousand Chercrfcee Indians, were it possible to col^ 
le^t so great a crowd together, that he had last week, 
car last month, dividisd the Mksisaippi,ten miles below 
New-Orleans,, by stretchii^ out a rod towards it : 
that he led tiiem through the channel from the statfr 
of West Florida into Louisianay the waters standing 
like wallSr on the riglst hand and on the left ; ^M 
that l^ merely stretching out his rod again, he 
caused the river to resume its ordinary course, over- 
idielming an army of Kentucky badnroodsmen^ 
Vol. L— C 
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irlio were in pursuit of themi The Cherokees are 
cenaiidy in a more degraded state than were the 
Israelites at ihe period of the exode \ yet we take it 
upon us to affirm, not only that such a deception 
could not be passed upon them, but^hat no sane per- 
son, far less a man poesessed of the splendid talents 
which undeniably belonged to the author of the Book 
of Exodus, would so much as dream of making the 
attempt. 

But though not ibrged at the era in question, is it 
not rational to believe that the forgery took place at 
some subsequent period, and that a rude and barba- 
rous people were easdiy persuaded to receive as au- 
^ntic, statements which humoured their prejudices, 
and flattered their national vstoity ? 

We have already shown, and ever^ one acquainted 
with Ihe national eharacter of the lews must be 
aware, that the books of the Old Testament, more 
especially the Pentateuch, could not be welcomed by 
that pec^le as favouring their prejudices and flatter- 
ing their vanity. 

To the extreme disposition towards idolatry, which 
long prevailed among them, as well as to a thousand 
personal indulgences to which they were prone, 
these books stand strongly opposed ; while the ac- 
count which they give of the origin and early history 
of the Israelites, is c^ainly not such as to please a 
people vain beyond ^ others, and jealous even to 
this day of their renown. But this is the. feeblest 
objection to which the theory is Uable. 

It is asserted in the books of whieh Moses blaims 
to be the writer, that they were dehvered by him to 
the congregation; and carefully preserVied from his 
day in me ark of the covenant; ah^rk whichi upon 
the supposition stated above, had nonexistence prio. 
to the forgery. It is farther asserted, that they con- 
tain not onhr a history of certain miracles wrought 
hy their author, but the statutes, or municipal law of 
the land, with which the people were required to 
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make tiiemsdves familiaily acqiutmted, and of which 
correct copiea were always to be in the possessipn 
of tbe pnests and of flie supreme magistrate. Now 
on the supposition that these various decUirations 
were without foundation, that the books were not the 
work of Moses, but the production of some lata- aire, 
how is it possible to beUeve thai the most astute- 
mmded Israelite could for one moment be perauaded 
to receive them as authentic. So f ar fiom beinir ac- 
quamted with th^ statutes, the people neverwuld 
have heard of them before ; ih#re could be no copy 
found either with the 1^, or the priests, w in the 
^k; yet, containing as they do the statute law of 
the land, is it c<mceivable that, if they had existed, 
thtfy could have been concealed? Could any man 
at this day forge a book of statutes for En^and or 
Russia, and at the same time persuade the inhabitants 
of either country, that it was the wdy book of sta- 
tates which they had ever known I Since the worW 
began, was there ever, a book of spurious statutes, 
and these, too, multifarious and burdensome, im- 
posed upon any peo^e as the very statutes by which 
they and their fathers had been governed for agesi 
Such a forgery is evidentiy impossible. 

But in the Books of Moses are to be found internal 
proof of authenticity, such as shall be sought for in 
vain in any other collection of ancient statutes. 

Theyaiot only contain the law of the Israelites, 
but th^y give an historical acoount.pf each enactment, 
and th^ assign the reasons upcm which it is founded.. 
They assert, for example, that the rite of circum- 
cision was instituted as a mark pf the covenant be- 
tween God and the founder of the Jewish nation; 
and that the pnractice was enforced by a declaration 
from the Almighty, that every uncircumcised man- 
child should be cut off from his people. They 
describe minutely as well the institution of the Pass- 
over, as the course of events which led to it ; they 
declare that the first-bom of the Israelites were on 
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that solemn occanon consecrated to God, who was 
pleased to accept the tribe of Levi in their room ; 
that of this tribe, and of it only, the priests were to 
be chosen, the penalty of death being denounced 
against the person of any other tribe who should ap- 
poach the idtar, or touch the ark ; and that Aaron's 
budding rod wsus kept in that sacred chest, in memory 
of the destruction - of Korah and his a^rents, for 
their rebellion against the priesthood. Is it])ossible, 
if all these things had not oeen practised among the 
Hebrews from the era of Moses, with a-retrospect to 
the signal mercies which they are said to comme- 
morate, that any man, or any body of men, could 
have persuaded a whole nation, by means of forged 
books, that they had always religiously observed 
SQch institutions! Is it conceiv8S>le that, at any 
period posteriOT to the exode, the Israelites could 
have been persuaded, that they and their fathers had 
all been circumcised on the eighth day from their 
birth, had the case not been so ? or, that the Pass- 
over was kept in memory of the deliverance from 
Egypt, had no such festival been known among 
them I Is it conceivable, that throughout a long 
course of ages, no daring spirit Would have arisen, 
to put to the test the threatened penalty^ by sacri- 
ficing upon the altar and touching the ark ? Such 
suppositions are perfectly inadmissillle. 

But it may be said, that all the rites and ceremo- 
nies to which the Israelites Were subject had existed 
for ages prior to the appearance of this forgery, and 
that the, people, ignorant of their origin, gladly gave 
credit to a performance which assigned tot each a 
definite causeK No man can, we think, peruse the 
ceremonial law of the Israelites, or make himself ac- 
quainted wi A the variety and complexity of the ordi- 
nances tliere enjoined, yet believe that to such a sys- 
tem any nation would; from generation to generation, 
continue obedient, unless some excellent reason sub- 
mted to enforce obedience. We find, indeed, from 
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the history of this singular peojde, that, ereii with a 
full conviction on their minds, that their law came 
from God, they were, during many centuries, con- 
tinually rebelling against it; and that they were 
brought to submission only by repeated punishments, 
var3ring in kind and in severity, according to the 
degree of guilt incurred. With these undeniable 
facts before us, is it to be credited for a moment, 
that they would have voluntarily adhered, during 
many ages, to these burdensome rites, ignorant all 
the whUe of the very groundwork on which they 
rested ? Again, according to this supposition, though 
the rites were all in existence previous to the pubu- 
cation of the Books of Exodus, Xeviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, it was not till these books ap- 
peared, that so much as one of them was traced back 
to its source, or attributed to any distinct or definite 
cause,. Now, what is the necessary consequence of 
this? That a^iumerous people were so completely 
hoodwinked by some nameless impostor, as to re- 
ceive as familiar to their earliest recollections, state- 
ments and assertions which, till the appearance of 
his forgeiy, Uad never been heard of? Is such a 
palpable contradiction to the dictates of all experience 
admissible ? Is it not, pn the contrary, much more 
reasonable to conclude, that an attempt so extrava- 
gant would have been met by the derision of those 
on whom it was made 1 The Israelites circumcised 
their children, it appears, they knew^ not why, and 
they kept the Passover on grounds equally vague. 
Such hsui been the practice among them for ages, till 
at last there arose an ingenious person, who assured 
them, that they and their ancestors performed the 
painful rite in question, as a mark of the covenant 
entered into between God and A1)raham ; that the 
festival was celebrated in commemoration of the de- 
struction of their enemies and their own deliver- 
ance — ^and that they knew these statements to be 
true. Would not the people exclaim with one voice, 
C3 
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that the assertion was absolutely false, because, tih 
thiis spurious book appeared, they had never heard 
either of the pretended covenant or the pretended 
deliverance 1 On the whole, therefore, we are led 
to conclude, that the Books of Mdses could not have 
been forged at any era posterior to that at which they 
profess to have been written ; and as we have already 
shown that a forgery at that era was totally impossi- 
ble, it follows, as a matter of course, that the books 
are genuine and authentic. 

Such is one out of many chains of argument by 
which the authenticity and Divine origin of the last 
four books of the Pentateuch have been demonstrated. 
With respect to the first, it -may suffice to observe, 
that the fact of its existence previous to the appear- 
ance of the others, and of its being a work of the 
same hand by which they were produced, is proved 
by the repeated allusions made m them to circum- 
stances nowhere recorded except in it — allusions 
which carry upon the face of them incontestable evi- 
dence, that they are not made as quotations from the 
work of some strange author, but by the writer of a 
connected history, who draws the attention of his 
readers at one stage of his narrative to events which 
have been more fully detailed at another. Thus, the 
Book of ETxodus, after a brief and meager repetition 
of the names of Isaac's sons, opens with a statement 
which, but for the facts previously narrated at length 
in the Book of Genesis, ^would be perfectly unintel- 
ligible. A^fain, the saci^ historian, in the memoir 
which he ^ves of himself, informs us, that on a cer- 
tain occasion, he was met by an angel, who threat- 
ened to put him to death, because he hadpermitted 
one of his sons to remain uncircumcised up to that 
hour. Why was he guilty of a crime in this neglect I 
It is only by turning to the Book of Genesis, in Which 
the origm of circumcision is detailed, that we can an* 
swer this question, seeing that no particular mention 
*s made in Exodus of that ceremony as <»e of Diving 
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appointment. So also is it with reference to the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, concerning which, the Lord 
is represented as demanding of Moses, ^ How long 
wiH ye refuse to keep my commandments land my 
laws ?^ when as jret no laws relating to that day are 
stated in Exodus to have been delivered. The rea- 
son of that demand, however, is to be found in the 
second chapter of Genesis, where it is related, that, 
•* on the seventh day, God rested from all his works 
that he had created and made, and that therefore he 
blessed and sanctified that day for ever.^ We could 
adduce many instances besides these, in which the 
author of the Book of Exodus aUudes to occurrences 
told only in the Book of Genesis, yet assumed to be 
familiarly known to all his readers ; but these are 
enough to satisfy every impartial person, that, who- 
ever the author of the Book of Genesis might be, 
the book itself must have been in existence before 
that of Exodus made its appearance. The Jews 
fiowever, aflSrm, that Genesis, not less than Exodus, 
was written hy their inspired lawgiver ; and as the 
style is precisely the same throughout both per- 
formances, without any napie being on record as the 
author of the former book, it is fair to conclude that 
their opinioti rests upon a true foundation. 

If it be asked, whence Moses could derive his mate- 
rials f6r the history of the first ages of the world, it 
may suffice to answer, that a person writing, as he 
wrote, under the guidance of the Most High, could be 
at no loss^ for sources of information, as complete as 
they were authentic. * It has indeed been believed by 
several able divines, that the Book of Genesis was 
compiled from written documents preserved by Noah 
in the ark, and regularly transmitted through Shem 
to Abraham* and through Abraham to Moses. There 
is at least nothing impossible in this ; for the notion 
that the use of letters was unknown to our antedilu- 
vian ancestors seems now to be universally rejected ; 
and the theory, if adopted, obviates at once any diffi- 
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culty that may be supposed to exist touching the 
foundaUon of the Mosaic annals. But we must, after 
all, have recourse to inspiration, operating at least so 
far upon the mind of Moses, as to hinder him from 
placing upon record any statements wluch were not 
m all respects true ; and if we allow that the Divinity 
interfered at all, as it is impossible to do otherwise, 
we may likewise allow, without iiyury^to the fame 
of the nistorian, that he interfered throughout. The 
question, however, is one oi no importance. Wher- 
ever Moses obtailied his n^terials, we cannot doubt 
that they were ampl^ and that the Spirit of God 
effectually guided him in making proper use qf 
them.* 

With respect to the other books which complete the 
canon of the Old Testament, as it is difficult to ima- 
gine how any one can reject them, whois satisfied of 
the authenticity of the Pentateuch, we shall not enter 
into any argument for the purpose of proving that they 
deserve the unqusdified credit of all res^ers. Of 
the prophetic tracts, it is sufficient to observe, that 
they have already received, and are daily receivings 
the strongest testunony in their favour, by the exact 
fulfilment of their numerous and wonderful predic- 
tions ; of the devotional treatises, that theur own 

* The Mme mode of reasoninff 'wbioh bee been empl<qred to demon 
atrate the authenticity and Divine authority of the flrat flve hooks of 
the Old Teatament, may, by a mere change of terins, be used to show, 
that the fouf Goepelaof St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke; and St. John, 
together witfr the book of the Acts of the Apostles, and the twenty-one 
canonical tracts which succeed them, were aii written by the individuals 
whose names they bear,^and all relate to matters of fbct. Theauthora 
^ these aeveral treatises speak of themselves as eye-witoeaaea of the 
miraeles which they describe ; thejr appeal to their readers as to persona 
living in the same age and country, and of oonseqaence flilly competent 
to Judge of the truth of their aaaertiona ; and they take all Judea to 
vritness, inasmuch as they represent every one of the wonderAil deeda 
9i their Master to have been performed <^>enly in the sight of crowds. 
Men desirous of palming a fiction on any people, however ereduloua, 
never act thus. The miracles recorded of Mohammed are all stated to 
kave been peribrmed in secret : and hence, the crediUUty of his imme- 
diats intareenrae with the Divine Being raata entiMly QpaD hia own 
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purity sufficiently recommends them ; while the his- 
torical books are no more to be rejected, than any 
other series of well-attested and faithfully-preserved 
annals. But we need not pursue the subject farther. 
The Bible is to be read or rejected, not piece by 
piece, but as a whole. If the books with which it 
opens be of a Divine 'original, as has, we think, been 
satisfactorily shown, time is no ground for refusine 
our assent to those that follow, of wMch it may bS 
truly asserted, that they contain nothing but what 
perfectly and accurately Accords with the spirit and 
design of the Pentateuch. 

Before bringing this Introduction to a close, we 
think it right to warn the reader, that we have 
rejected, as manife^ly erroneous and corrupt, the 
system of chronology established by Usher, on the 
authority of the Mysore tic text. It would lead us 
into details quite foreign from the design of the 

{)resent work, were we to assign our reasons at 
ength fpr the course which we have found it neces- 
sary to sulopt. Enough therefore is done, when we 
state,^ that the chronology of the Hebrew Bible 
abounds with contradictions and inconsistencies; 
that it is at variance with that of the Samaritan and 
of the Sei^uagint versions, as well as withthe calcu- 
lations of Josephus, and with the voic§ of antiquity, 
and that there is no longer the smallest ground ol 
doubt that it has been rendered thus faulty, not 
through accident or the blunders of transcribers, but 
by design. We have Itiecordingly taken as our, guide 
ur. Hales's very able analysis of ancient chronology 
as being by far the most rational and consistent 
treatise with which we are acquainted; and we have 
regularly transcribed from it, at the head of each 
chapter, the dates within which its principal events 
befell. The following enumeration of the Jewish 
monthflH-of t^e moneys, weights, and measures of 
length and of capacity, may be of use to a right under- 
standing of several events recorded in the history. 
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JBWtt& MONTHS. 

IVCLVDINO PAETfl OF 

INUBmorAblb. . . \^1^ 

tJ-iorZlf . . . . \t^^ 

S8iT«ii. . . \f^l 

4 Thamsz . { j^iy 

6 A.D . . * J Augtist 
•EIul {sSSSwr 

7 Algn,Efli«iiiiii,orTB«ri j gK?" 

SMarchesanorBeel . {"N^^ber 

^ ^- I November 

QChWeu^ * ? . • iDeoembOT 

,^ «w^-*v ) December 

10 ThAeOi ... . } January 

11 ShebeUi J FebnSr 

"AdT -. {sssr 

With an totewalary month (Eacadiup) thrown Ih, when the beginning 
oC Nisan would otherwise bexarried back to Che end of February. 

JEWISH MONEY. , . 

I. 8. a. 

TheGerah ....... S n a* 

The Hebrew Drachm ... • X V J 

Two Drachms make a-Bekah . • > . • X i n 

TWoBekah«mi*e a Shekel . . . . X 2 * 

SIxtyShAelsmiSteaMina . i^S o S 

Fifty Winaa make a Talent . . ' ' ^- -SJ X o 

A Talent of Gold, aixleen to one . . . . . J200 

JEWISH WEs^rrs. ^ 

TheGerah ^. . .^ . . • • S S S W 

The Hebrew DrachmorZraa . . J S ,Si o 

TwoZMjihamakeaBel^ah ^ . • • J S ^?2* S 

Two Bekahs make a Shekel .. . -J 5 *^J 2 

A hundred Shekels make a Mineth^ . • , *X ? 2 2 

Thirty Mineths one Talent . . . . f«« " " 

BIEASimf» OF LENGTH- „ ^ r .. 

v^ FeeL Inch 

The Cubit, somewhat more than J ^J 

The Zenth or Span, do • n m 

The^^of acnbit, do. . • . . , u 7 
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The Palm or Hand-breadth, aomewhat i 
The Fathom=>4 cabtts, do. 
Ezeki«l*8Roed=6ciibit«,do. . 
The Chin=^ cubits, do. . 

▲ Sabbath day^ Joiinieyi=9000 cubits 

A MUe=4000 enbita . . . 

▲ Day'* Joiiniey=aboiit 

BfEASUBES OF CAPACriT. 

The Cabesa quarter of a peek. 
TheOoieitethe tenth part of a boahel 

The Bphassabont a buahel. 

The Homer=ten btubela. 

UQUID MEASURES. 

Tbe Log contained ahont a Ptait. 
16 Logassone Hin, answeni to one GaUon. 
6 Hins^one Bath=A Gellena. 
10 BathBsone HomensOO C^allona. 

It will be seen, that In conducting onr argnment hi fliTonr of the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, we have taken no notice of lesser objec- 
ticms— such as are eometinies ui^ed agdnst the credibility of particular 
fkcts mentioned there. These will be remarked upon as we proceed ; 
but there is a circumstance of the kind which we deem it right to discuss 
here, rather because of its excessive prominency, than its importance. 
It has been objected to the History of Moses, that circumstances are 
from ttme to time recorded, such as {t is quite impossible for Mooes him- 
self to have introduced : as, far example, names are siren to places 
wUch they Obtained in later times, and remarks are made apposite only 
on the supposition that tbe writer speaks to men ignwant of antiquity. 
Abow an, tbe narratiTO of the inspired penman's death has fhmlriied 
fbod for ridicule to many who find it more convenient to sneer than to 
ufue. We have only to remark, that such expressious as thesofive to 
the details, in general, hn air of truth which they certainly comd not 
have had without ttem. No impostor would foil into Uonders so palpa- 
ble, or so easily detectedj though the intenN^ations alluded to are pre- 
eisely such as. the likdividual or individuals, who revised- or edited the 
works of Moses, maj be supposed to have insorted. Thus, the account 
of the lawgiver^i death came doubtless flrgm the pen of Joshua, who 
succeeded Moses in the suidance of Israel ; while all such expressions 
as " the Canaanite was toen in the land,'' and " as remaineth until this 
day," are clearly attributable to the pen of Exra^or the penn^ whoever 



be might be, that completed the Jewish canon. ^Infidelity is driven to ite< 
iMt sliUts, when U has recourse to quibbles so cont« — '"*- 
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CHAPTER L 



The design qf Motes in writing the Btstary qf Ae CfrsaHom,'^ 
Objections stated and answeredm 

A. M. 1. ^B. C. 5411. 

The great design of Moses, when composing the first 
book of his history, appears to have been not <mly to give 
an account of the early ages of the world, but to guard the 
Israelites against, the prevailing idolatry of hie time, the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, since known by the desig- 
nation of Zabaism. With this view^ he commences his an- 
nals by declaring, that, in the beginning, GK)d created or 
called into existence the Heavens and the Earth — a phrase 
which is frequently employed in Scripture to denote not 
merely the solar system^ but all the corporeal substances^ 
whether to us visible or mvisible, which are scattered over 
the regions of boundless space. By this brief sentence he 
strikes at the root of every disposition to worship the hea- 
venly bodies. These, so fiur from being gods, are pronounc- 
ed to spring, in common with the human race, from the will 
of Jehovah ; and hence, in common with the human race, to 
be creatures continually dependent for suj^rt on the power 
that created them. 

At what precise era a work so stupendous was effected, 
the inspirea historian pretends not to make known. He 
describes,. indeed, with sufiicient minuteness, the process 
which our system underwent, when at the command of its 
Almighty Maker, it emerged from chaos into order ; but 
when it was that God first willed the existence of that uni- 
verse of which our system forms a part, we are furnished 
with no ffround upon which to hazard so much as a conjeci' 
ture. That it must have been puterior to the era of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, that it was probably long anterior to 
that era, other passages of Scripture have, nowever, ittf 
structed us. We learn, from the Book of Job, that when 
the foundations of the earth were laid, " the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ;'* 
ana as mese beings must have had some local habitatuo^ 

VWL.I.-P 
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we arc justified in concluding, that they and the world of 
which they are mhabitants were in existence, at least, pre- 
Tiously to the era of the six days' creation. The first yerse 
of the first chapter of Genesis is accordingly to be read as 
detailing events quite distinct firom those detailed m the 
Terses which immediately follow. It refers exchiavely to 
that moment, be it when it might, when Almighty God first 
saw fit to exercise his goodness, in bestowing a separate ex- 
istence upon his creatures. 

The same silence which Moses has preserved touching 
the beginning of time, properly so called, distinguishes his 
account of the creation of the matter of which our system is 
composed. We are told, indeed, that " God created the 
heavens and the earth," and that " the earth was without 
form and void, darkness being upon the deep, when the 
Spirit of God moved or brooded upon the face of the wa- 
ters :" but how long the solar system had lain in this state 
Srevioui to its reduction into order^ we are left without any 
ata from which to draw a conclusion. From this circum- 
stance, an opinion has, we believe, generally prevailed, that 
the very matter of our. system had no existence till within 
the limited period of six or seven thousand years ago. 
There is nothing absolutely impossible in this; neither 
would the idea, though admitted, derogate in the smallest 
degree from the goSlness or glory of the Creator. With 
H^ and with Hmi alone, must rest both the power and 
Vill to decide when any thing shall begin, as well as when 
it shall cease to be ; and it is very certain thjit the pushing 
bade of the act. of creation, so to speak, milUons of millions 
of years, woidd bring it no nearer to that which the poverty 
of human language compels us to call the foimtainnead of 
time. No assignable quantity of successive duration bears 
any proportion to eternity ; and hence, he who is disposed 
to cavil with the Mosaic history, on the ground that " the 
glory of Almighty Qod manifested in his works cannot be 
fimited to the short space of six or seyen thousand years," 
might urge has objection with the very same reason to a pe- 
riod ten thousand times more remote. But as objections 
have been started by geologists to the Mosaic account, aris- 
ing out of tlie discovery of phenomena inconsistent, as they 
contend, with the notion of the world's extreme youth, it 
may be worth while to show not only that there is nothing 
in Scripture forbidding us to believe that the present is but 
the wreck of a former world, but a great oeal, aa weU in r»- 
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ip«latioa as-ift Datura! science, to induce a pexsuasion that 
the case really is so. 

With respect to arguments on this head drawn firom 
Scripture, these must of necessity pretend to no greater 
wei^t than attaches to every s|)ecics of analo£;ical reason- 
ing. We learn there that God is a being whose designs 
never alter — one in whom " is no variableness, neither Sa- 
dow of turning;" and hence we not unnaturally arrive at 
the conclusion, that the laws by which he now governs, and 
declares that he shall hereafter govern the imiverse, must be 
the same according to which he has governed it in times 
pajBt. OBe of these, however, seems clearly to be, that when 
this earth, or rather this system, shall have served its pur- 
pose, it shall pass away, or relapse into chaos, and be suc- 
ceeded by another. « The stars from heaven shall fall, the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up, the host of heaven shall 
be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll, and all the host shall fall down, as the leaf falleth off 
from the vine, and £is a falling fig from the fig-tree." Again, 
St John, in the language of projJiecy, declares, '< I saw a 
great white throne, and nim that sat on it, from whose face 
the earth and heaven fled away, and there was found no 

elaee for them ; and I saw the cfead, small and great, stand 
efore God : and the sea gave up the dead that were in it; 
and death and hell deliver^ up the dead that were in them ; 
and they were judged every erne according to their works." 
No one, we presume, can read these passages without beii^ 
convinced tnat they refer to the awful period when this 
world, having served its purpose, shall be destroyed. But 
behold the issue. We learn, that " after the present hea- 
ven and the present earth shall have passed away, a new 
heaven and a new earth shall succeed them," and tnat ** the 
Holv City, the new Jerusalem, shall appear as coming from 
Goa out of heaven, prepeur^ as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band." From these expressions, combined and compared, 
we fi;ather, that though, after the day of judgment, this world 
shaU cease to be as it now is, the matter of which it is com- 
posed shall not be annihilated, but being arranged into new 
order, after a certain duration in chaos, shedl give support to 
a new race of inhabitcmts. Reasoning from iMa again, by 
analogy, we conclude, that it is at least probable that some 
«ucb occurrence took place previous to the Mosaic posmo^ 
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iiy ; and as Scriptiire nowhere forbids the idea, we shall 
cheerfully give to it admission, if we turn, in a proper frame 
of mind, to the sources of knowledge which natural science 
has opened out to us. • v -i t. * 

It was observed by a pieus and emment philosopher,* 
that " as the system of Jupiter and his satellites, is but an 
epitome of the great solar system to which he belongs, may 
not this be, in its turn, a faint representation of that grand 
system of the universe, round whose centre this sun, with 
lus attending planets, and an inconceivable multitude of like 
systems, do m reality revolve, according to the law of gra- 
vitation ? Now will our apprehension trf" chaos and ruin be 
changed into the contemplation of a countless number of 
nicely-adjusted motions, all proclaiming the sustaming hand 
of Gfod !" The ideas excited by such language as this are, 
indeed, grand and overpowering : vet, as the same author 
observes, they seem to be justified dv reason and analogy, 
and have accordingly been cherished by every i^losopner 
who has thoroughly imderstood the Newtonian theory of the 
imiverse. It is true that gravitation, which is the basis of 
that theory, can be considered as nothing more than a mere 
fact or law of nature, by which all bodies tend towards one 
another ; and if we search for the cause of that tendency, 
we shall speedily find ourselves compelled to resolve it into 
the fiat of the Almighty Creator. The same is the case 
with respect to the centrifugal or projectile force, which 
counterbalances the force of gravitation : it can be referred 
to nothing but the same Almighty power, emphatically 
called by Professor Robison, " the sustaining hand of God." 
But as we know from universal experience, that God's or- 
dinary operations are carried on not by partial, but \>yr gene- 
ral laws, it seems to follow, that, from the very beginning, 
the masses of matter which compose this universal system 
have been so distributed and arranged, as to balance each 
other ; and that, as sooii as one subordinate system was re- 
duced to order, and began to revolve round the common 
centre of the whole, tlie chaotic masses out of which the 
other systems were aflerwards formed, were made to re- 
volve round the common centre likewise. According to this 
theory, then, the first great act of creation was not only in- 
stantaneous, but universal. God said, Let the universe be, 
and it arose ; though whether in the beautifUl order whicti 

* The late Professor Robison, of Edinburgh. 
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■WW penrades it, or having some systems only ftrraneed 
whdst others rolled round the common centre in chaosTas 
we have no means of arriving at any thing like knowledge, 
so are we without authority to hazard a conjecture. 

Before passing on to other subjects, we esteem it fair to- 
wards ourselves, to remind the reader of a feet of which, 
however, he can hardly be supposed to be ignorant. " It is 
beyond dispute," says the same learned Professor,* whoso 
words we have already quoted, « that several stars in the 
catalogues of Hipparchus, of Ulugh Beigh, crfTycho Brahe, 
and even of Flamstead, are no more to be seen,- — they are 
gone, and have left no trace." How is this to be accounted 
for, and what has become of them ? There b no reason to 
believe, either from revelation or experience, tSiat so much 
as one atom of matter has been annifnliaed since the loe^- 
ning of the world. That matter has changed its forms, 
passmg from confusion into order, and from order into con- 
tusion, fix)m vigoiu- into decay, and from the dissolution of 
one body into the renovation of another, is indisputable : 
but nothing, as fair as we can discover, has been reduced 
into nonentity, even by combustion itselC Is it not reason- 
able then, to suppose, that those stars which have certainly 
disappeared, were the luminous centres of such systems as 
our own, and that, having served the purpose for which Uiey 
were formed, they are i)ow reduced to that chaotic state in 
which the sacred historian assures us that the sol&r system 
was, when ♦* the earth was without form and void, and 
deu-kness upon the face of the deep," and that when it shall 
seem good to the Divine Ardbicect, the matter of whidi they 
are composed may a^rain be restored to beauty and regula- 
rity of form. Nor is the incontestable fact to be passed 
over, in the consideration of this theory, that new stars are 
continually appearing in the heavens. May not these be 
the restoration to order of systems which had formerly been 
reduced to chaos, and thereby rendered invisible, so that the 
process of forming and destroying worlds ipay have been 
carried on from the beginning, and may be continued 
through all eternity, according to the will of the Supreme 
Creator and Governor of the universe, who neither slumbers 
"vf sleeps, and whose eternal Son has declared. "My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work." 
Such are some of many reasons which lead us to believe^ 

* Prafessor Bobison's Elements of lifechanical Philosophy* 
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that as there is nothing in the Bible which arbitrarily B- 
mits the existence of the matter of this world to the space 
of six or seven thousand years, so there is a great deal, botn 
in nature and revelation, which would induce a contrary 
asion. I^ therefore, it be true, that modem eeologists 
discovered fossil bones, such as must have belonged 1 



tave discovered fossil bones, such as must have belonged to 
Bpecics or genera of animals now nowhere existmff, either 
on the earth or in the sea ; if the destruction of these ge- 
nera or species cannot be accounted for by the general De- 
luge, or any other catastrophe to which our globe in ite 
present state has been subject.; and if it be equally true 
that there are towards the surface of the earth, strata, 
which could not have been so disposed, except by some 
watery mass resting upon them for a longer period than the 
duration of Noah's flood ; the facts may be satisfactorily 
accounted for, without, in the most remote degree, invah- 
datingthe truth of the Mosaic history. That history, as 
far as it comes down, pretends to give no account of other 
worlds, to which ours may have but succeeded. It is the 
history of the present earth, and of its primeval inhabi- 
tants ; and we have the authority of one of the most scien- 
tific and ingenious geologists,* of either ancient or modern 
times, that the human race cannot be more ancient than it 
is represented to be in the writings of the Hebrew law- 
giver. — ^With that history we now proceed. 

The Mosaic account of the cosmogony, or, to speak 
more correctly, of the reduction of chaos into order, though 
^ven in words as few and a« simple as could be employed, 
constitutes one of the most sublime pieces of composition 
in any language. Almighty God, it appecurs, having for 
wise purposes determined that the importcuat change should 
take place gradually and slowly, devoted six periods of 
time, or, as Scripture expresses it, six entire days to the 
^reat work of creation. During the first of these, he called 
mto being " light," that most subtle and penetrating of all 
corporeal substances, which is known to force its way into 
all others ; and having seen that it was good, he collected 
its scattered ^-ayS into masses, thus dividing, to use the 
language of the inspired Historian, " light from darimess," 
ana producing the succession of day and night. Hitherto 
darkness, the deepest and most profound, had reigned over 
the entire system, which lay in a confused heap, and wa« 

* Cuvi^r, in his Essay on th« Theory of the Earth. 
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drerwhehned with a weight of waters ; bat A« SfMrit of 
God no sooner began to brood upon the surface of the deep, 
than its yivifyin^ influence was felt, and the eerms or 
seeds of future hfe and vegetation were crery where pro- 
duced. Nor was the effect of the '^moring of the Spirit of 
Gkxi on the fece of the deep," however we may interptH 
the i^irase, confined wholly to this. The several parts of 
our world, now recognised as the Sun, Jupiter, tho Gkor- 
gium Sidus, &c &c., seem to have flown off at onoe into the 
positions which they at present relatively oocupy towards 
each other, where tney underwent each a process adapted 
to its own peculiar wants, and to the important part which 
it W8LS to play in the general arrangement of the whole. 
Thus, though Moses neither gives, nor can ^ve, any de- 
tails whatever of the more minute changes which occurred 
in other planets, there is no room to doubt that all were 
keeping pace with the earth during the week of creation ; 
and that, at its close, not only was our globe rendered fit to 
receive the inhabitants destined to occupy it, but the rest 
were, in a similsur degree, brought to the highest state of 
perfection of which tney were capable. 

The next thing that Almighty God commanded was, 
that the waters, which as yet imiversally overspread the 
face of chaos, should separate, so that the firmament, or 
terrestrial atmosphere, mi^ht appear. This was instantly 
done, one portion ascendmg up into ether, where it hung 
suspended, whilst another fell down over the entire surfiuse 
of the globe; and the firmament or expanse left void by 
their separation, was cedled by Uie name of heaven. On 
the second day, therefore, was the deligfatfUl element of air 
distinfi;uished from the i^haos, and the glpbe appeared de- 
tachec^ and, 8ls it were, held apart from the other more so- 
lid portions of the solar system. The third day again was 
devoted to the disjunction of the elements of earth and wa- 
ter, giving to the sea its bounds, and stocking the conti- 
nents wim vegetation. No sooner was the word spoken, 
than mountains reared their heads on high, causing the 
waters which had hitherto overflowed the entire compass 



of the globe, to subside into channels hollowed out for them, 
whilst trees, grasses, herbs, and plants of every kind, and 
applicable to all purposes, sprang up and clothed the sui^ 
fkce of the ground with the most exquisite verdure. This, 
it will be seen, was necessary, in order to prepare the earth 
fm the reception of thoM living inhnhitante which God dd- 
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Mgned to possess it ; but prcTious to their creation, other 
matters behoved to be permanently arranged ; and to the 
adjustment of these the fourth day was set apart. 

tip to the present moment, the light which shed its iiv- 
fiuence over tnis and the other planets, seems not to have 
proceeded, as now, from one cwnmon source; but each 
planet was supplied from an aurora-like meteor, which was 
made- to revolve withm a given space round its^f. We 
have the less hesitation in advancm^ this notion because 
the discoveries of modem science distinctly prove, that the 
sun, though undeniably the dispenser of fight to the whole 
of his system, is not, in any sense of the word, the source 
of that light. " Philosophers," says Dr. Thomas Thomr 
son,* "long supposed that this immense ^lobe of matter 
(the sun) was undergoing a violent combustion, and to this 
cause they ascribed the immense quantity of light and heat 
which axe constantly separating from it ; but the late very 
curious and important observations of Ehr. Herschel leave 
scarcely any room for doubting that this opinion is errone- 
ous. From Uiese observations, it follows, that the sun is a 
solid opaque globe, similar to the earth or other planets, 
and surrounded with an atmosphere of great density ana 
extent. In this atmosphere there floats two reg;ions of 
clouds ; the lowermost of the two is opaque, and similar to 
the clouds which are formed in our atmosphere; but the 
higher region of clouds is luminous, and emits the immeuM 
quantity of light to which the splendour of the sun is 
owing. It appears, too, that these luminous clouds are sub- 
ject to various dianges, both in quantity and lustre. Hence, 
Dr. Herschel draws as a consequence, that the quantity of 
heat and light emitted by the sun varies in ditterent sea- 
sons, and he supposes that this is one of the chief sources 
of the differences between the temperature of different 
years." That the region of luminous clouds spoken of 
tere is'composed of the several meteors which^ up to the 
fourth day m the cosmogony, had served each its separate 
purpose, we see no reason to doubt ; indeed, tlie terms in 
which the appointment of the sun and moon to their offices 
is expressea m the Book of Genesis, appear to us distincdy 

to prove the fact. 

Perhaps there is no translation of equal magnitude, from 
a dead to a living language, which e^cmbits errors so few in 

* fiea his System of Chemistry, VoL I 
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iramber, or so unimportant in their ccmBeqnences, as our 
authorised version of the Bible ; yeX even that great work^ 
admirably executed thou^ it lie, is not in every particular 
perfect. The account given there, for example, of the di^ 
vision of night from day, and the final arrangement of the 
heavenly Ixraies as parts of our solar system, is not so ac- 
curate as it mig^t be, and has, we believe, in more than one 
instance, excited uneasy feeling in the mere English read- 
er. Thu^ after having been mformed, at verses 3, 4, and 
5, of the first chapter of Gknesis, that the creation of light 
took place on the nrst day of the cosmoeony, TKre are (old, in 
verses, 14, 15, and 16, that Qod, on Uie fourUi day, said, 
*'Let there be lights in the firmament of Heaven, Ae. :** 
and that "God made two great lights, the greater li^t to 
rule the day, and the lesser lifht to rule the ni£4it, and that 
he made the stars also." There unquestionably seems to 
be a contradiction here ; for if light was formed on the first 
day, it could not beformed on the fourth day also ; whilst 
the discoveries of modern science altogether preclude the 
notion, that either the sun or the moon is, in any sense of 
the expression, a lig^t. 

The truth, however, is, that the original Hebrew faUs in- 
to no such mistakes as those incurred by our translators. 
The words employed by Moses, at verses S and 14 of this 
chapter, are totally different Uie one from the other ; the 
former only expressing the matter of light, the latter signi^ . 
ing simply an mstrument by which hg^t is supported or dis- 
pensed ; and hence the difficulty <n reconciling Scripture 
with itself, and with the discoveries of modern science, at- 
taches only to the English translation. Light existed from 
the first day, though uvided, as has been shown, and shed 
in portions, as it were, over each ^lobe in our system ; where- 
as on the fourth, a centre for these scattered rays was es- 
tablished, and they were made to roll or collect themselves 
around it Thus, the sun became a great light-bearer, or 
light-dispenser, immediately and directly; whereas the 
moon, thou^ an opaque body, acted a similar part towards 
this earth by reflection. With respect again to the phrase, 
" and he made the stars also," it is to be observed, that the 
words, "he made," are avowedly interpolations. They 
have no business whatever where they are, for the sacred 
historian is not now speaking of the creation of the staM 
at all ; he is merely stating, in the figurative language of 
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poetry, that God made the moon the ruler or queen of thm 
stars. 

The adjustment of ineuaimate matter being thus finished, 
Grod poDceeded on the fifth day, to call into existence crea- 
tures endowed with yitahtyi and continuing to pursue the 
order which he had already adopted, he b^an with those 
kinds which may be said to rank lowest in the scale of ani^ 
mated nature. The waters were command^ to brin^ forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and fowl 
that may ny above the earth in the open firmament of hea- 
ven. Th& command was instantly obeyed. Fishes of 
every kind, from the great monarch of the waters, to the 
minute animalcule which the naked eye fails to detect, rose 
into being at the word of the Father of the Universe, wtiXat 
the air became peopled with all manner of flying creatiures, 
from the lordly eagle down to the delicate wren. Upon 
these, Almighty God poured forth liis blessing, desiring 
them to be fruitml and multiply ; thus providing, as it were, 
acainst the numerous dangers to which their peculiar mode 
<M generation is exposed. This done, and all things having 
been pronounced good, he ceased from his work, " and the 
evening and the morning were the fifth day." 

There remained now but one other period of time in 
which to complete the §reat task which Almighty God had 
set to himself. The sixth day no -sooner came, than the 
earth received a command similar to that which had, on the 
day previous, been bestowed upon the sea ; it was directed 
to " brinff forth the living creature after his kind, cattle and 
creeping thincs and beasts of the earth after their kind ; and 
it was so." In this threefold distribution, it is worthy c^ 
remark, that every distinct animal genus which exists upon 
the earth, man alone excepted, is, by the idiom of die He- 
brew tonffue, included. Under the head of cattle are com- 
prehended aJl tame and domestic creatures designed for the 
use and benefit of man ; as oxen, sheep, horsei^ &c The 
tenn beast is applied to ail wild animals, such as lions, bears, 
wolves, which live apart from human society ; whilst creep- 
ing things are particularized to denote reptiles of every de 
scription, from the huge boa constrictor down to the grub. 
Thus were all things put in order: the earth covered with 
plants, the waters stored with fishes, the air replenished 
with fowl, and the land peopled with irrational animals ; 
yhilst the sun and the moon eipecuting their destined ofiices 
in the system, were towards the globe for signs and fi>r sea^ 
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sons. One thing alone remained to be done, in order to 
bring the work of creation to a dtse ; and to that Aknigfaty 
Gk>d immediately addressed himself. 

Throughout the infant world there was not yet to be 
found any living creature endowed with such fiieulties as 
might render it capable of imderstanding, duly apprecia- 
ting, and, as a necessary consequence, fully enjoying, tho 
great goodness of the Creator. Living thinss there were in 
abuiidance, each of which tasted as mudi ofhappiness as is 
consistent with the possession of mere instinct ; out the ra- 
tional mind was not amons them, without which not only 
would the riches of the earui be wasted, but the link between 
angels and beings so low as the brutes would be wanting. 
To supply this defect, and to exhibit to the ** sons of God," 
in a stm more palpable point of view, proofs of his boundless 
power and benevolence, the Almighty determined to create 
Man : and he proceeded to fulfil that determination with a 
solemnity and deUberation altogether worthy of the work 
which he had taken in hand. 

The words put into the mouth of God by the inspired 
historian on this occasion, have received fh>m commentators 
more than one interpretation. Whilst some suppose that 
the expression "Let us make man," implies a species of 
consultation between the three persons in the ever blessed 
Trinity, others havo referred it to a solemn declaration ad- 
dressed by the Divine Architect to the ministering snirits 
around him ; the plural being used, as we are in tne nabic 
of seeins it used by earthly potentates, as a more dignified 
and roycu form of speech than the singular. It is not for us 
to decide, at least in this place, upon a question of which we 
may remark, that the solution is to be found only by htm 
who seeks for it throughout the Bible at large ; but, what- 
ever the true import of the phrase may be, one idea it un- 
deniably excites, namely, that the creation of man was 
esteemed by God, and represented to other beings, as some- 
thing fair more excellent and important than the creation of 
any other terrestrial creature. The same feelinp are kept 
alive, if not strengthened, as we |)roceed onwards with the 
remarkable detail We are not told that God commanded 
the earth or the water to bring forth man, as he had com- 
manded it to bring forth other animals ; but that he formed 
an image out of me dust, or clay, and having breathed into 
it the breath erf life, that man became * living soul Thus 
was the very body of man, that firail machine in which tho 
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invinlrie and rwtleM aool is locked, moulded and knit tofe- 
tlier^ «8 h were, by the fingm of the Ahnighty ; whilst ue 
spinty or liying principle, with its innumerable qualities, 
i« faculties, powers, ^capabilities, and aspirations, came im- 
mediately and directly frcm the Father of the Universe. 
Nor is the inspired penman content to excite our wonder, 
eyen by such memorials fus these. He informs us that GK>d, 
having resolved to create man, said, " Let us make man in 
our tfwn image, after our likeness : and let him have domi- 
nion over the fish pf the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
«nd over the cattle, ami over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth." Thus was 
man fonned not only with peculiar care, but expressly in the 
image of his Maker^ and to him, as the representative of his 
Ahnighty Master, wereall other terrestrial nnimnls rendered 
subject. 

We are weU aware that the expression, <'the image of 
Ood," has been fireouently understood to signify that pe- 
culiar innocence and upnfi;htness by which man, when he 
came first from the han& of Q<>d, was . distinguished. 
Without doubt, the peculiar innocence referred to was not 
without its effect, in rendering man more perfectly than he 
has ever since been the image or representative of God ; 
but we apprehend that the similitude spoken of in the first 
chapter of^ Genesis, was far from consisting, either wholly 
or principally, in the quality of innocence. It appears to 
lis, that the phrase, if nfhtly interpreted, implies that man 
was appointed by the Creator of all to stand towards the 
inferior animals in a light somewhat similar to that in which 
He himself stands towards man ; and hence, that upon 
earth, man repre9ents or bears the image of God, some- 
what in the same sense in which the governor of a {province 
is said to represent or bear the image of his Sovereign. If 
it be asked wherein this similitude consists, we answer, that 
it is to be sought for in the whole being of man ; in his 
moral, intellectual, and corporeal constitution, the combina- 
tion of which renders him, even now, an object of instinct- 
ive dread to the fiercest animal that prowls the forest. That 
more completely the image or representative of 



Qod previous to the Fall, than he has ever since been, is 
proTea by the fact, that aJl anmials, even such as are now 
the moat savage, dwelt in harmony with him ; but that he 
toAotty ceased to act in the Divine similitude, after he for- 
liuted jkis tmioeence, seems to be a notion unsupported 
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^ther by reason or rerelation. "We know by ejcperiMico 
that man still retains ^ a dominion over the fian of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and Over the <sattle, and over 
all the eardi, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth ; whilst God himself assigns as his reason 

to Noah and his sons for the prohibition of murder, that 
*' man's blood was not to be shed, because in the image of 

> God created he man."- 

The globe being now supplied not only with herbs and 

'inferior animals, but- with maA^ the appomted head of all, 
God proceeded to 'bestow upon this his fiivoured ereature, 

proofs more and more striking of his own bountiful good- 
ness and of the high destinies which man was designed to 
accomplish. Adam no sooner rose mto bein^ than his 
Ahnighty Master took him, as it were, under his own im- 
mediate tuition, and causing the whcde of the brute crea- 
tion to pass before him, instructed him la ^e use of lan- 
guage, oy directing him how to bestow a name upon each. 
The injunction, likewise, to keep holy the Sabbath-day, 
appears to have been thus early given, since we are dis- 
tmctly told that God hallowed that day, and this he could 
only do by xlirecting his creature tb keep it holy. Yet even 
now, after so many acts of benevoience and power, GM*a 
labours were not completed. Man was alone ; for through- 
out Oie wide compass of creation, no '^help meet for hrai'' 
was to be found ; and, till such were provided, his happi- 
ness could not be perfect. The same benevolence which 
prompted him to call man himself into existence, ureed 
the Almighty to satisfy the natural desire of which nis 
creature was conscious. ''The Lord God caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept : and he todc one of 
his Hbs, and closed up the fleeh instead thereof: and the rib^ 
which the Lord God had taken from man, made he a wo- 
man, and brou^t her unto him." Thus was the man, in 
common with the other living creatures, furnished with a 
fittine companion, eonneeted with himself by the closest 
ties, being ^«bone of his bone, and flesh of his- flesh," and 
the great principle of mutual intercourse, with all its en- 
dearing and purifying effects, was established. The for- 
mation of woman was God's last creative work. His gra- 
cious design being accomplisl^ and the world brought to 
realize the idea ^R%idi he bad forxned, the Divina Ardbitect 
blessed hia oreatures ; and after sanetifying and setting 
V0I.L--JB, 
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apart the seventh day as one of holy rest, ceased to pro* 
dace any more. 

Having thus described the process by which Abnighty 
Gkid created the world, we might, with perfect consistency^ 
dose the present chapter, were we not anxious to meet a few 
objections whi<^ have been offered to it by infidel reasoners. 
Some of these, indeed the principal of them, we have al- 
ready noticed, particularly such as hinge upon the supposed 
difficulty attending the date of the Mosaic cosmogony, and 
the inspired author's history of light But others have 
been started — such m, ** Why should God expeldd six d&ym 
in creating that which be might have called mto its fullest 
order in a moment? and T^ience arose the necessity of 
takinff a rib from Adam's side, when woman might have 
been formed, as man had been, from the dust?" ^ ht sober 
truth, we scarcely know how to meet such objections ; net 
because they aire formidable, or weighty, or abstruse, but 
because they are quite unworthy of a serious answer. 

With respect to the dedication of six days to the cosmog- 
ony, instead of six instants,- or one, the matter is, we pre* 
sume, very satbfactorily to be exp^dned by the assertion, 
that such was the will of God. There cannot be a dofid>t 
that the power that was competent to create at all, was com- 
petent to create just as effectually in the twinkling of an eye, 
as in a century ; and hence we may rest assured, that G^, 
in devoting six days to the work, was actuated by some wise 
cmd good desi^. Probablir he desired, that those "moT" 
ning stars" which surrotmd nis throne should obtain a dear 
insight mto his glorious proceedings. There is nodiing un- 
worthy of God m this ; since we know, upon the authority 
of Scripture, that there are designs of the Most Hofirh, into 
which ''his angels desire to look ;" and to grant to tnem, as 
far as they may be eapable of receiving it, an increase of 
knowledge, would only be to act with the perfect benevolence 
which duiraotarizes all the Creator's proceedings. But there 
is another reason to be assigned, which, as it refers to man 
himself will probably be received with greater readiness 
by such as are disposed to seek a reason at alL Gk)d acted 
in the case befcnre us, as a mat and unerring pattern for 
our imitation. He established the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
that most humane and merciful of all suolunary arrange- 
ments, as well by example as precept, and placed it upon a 
footing more secure, tham by any otner means it coula have 
acquired. We are not now saying that these were thtt 
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XnotiTes which directed God, in his choice of tmie, for ths 
mode of creation. We only assert, that had such been his 
motiyes, they would hare been both jrational and noble ; 
but we refer the arrangement itself freely to his good plea- 
sure, to which alone, under any circumstances, the aet of 
creation is referrible. 

The same argument which meets one weak objection, 
will with equal force apply to another. God took from the 
body of man the substance out of which he formed woman, 
because so it seemed best to him, and he probacy did so 
for the purpose of instituting "the holy estate of matri- 
mony," by showing that man and woman were created for 
mutual support and kindness. The speech of our first fa- 
ther, indeed, appeaxs to meet the difficulty, if such there be, 
with so much effect, that we transcribe it ; nor shall we 
Wiaken its effect by any comment of our own. " And 
Adam said. This is now Done of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh ; and she shall be called woman, because she was taken 
out of man. Therefore shaU a man leave his father and 
ViDther, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they shall be 
onajesh.'' 

There is but one other difficulty' which we esteem it worth 
while to consider, and which arises entirely out of a misap- 
prehension of the design of Moses in writing. " Is it not 
HMnnrkatte that this small globe, by no means the largest 
in its own system, and as a curop of water to the sea when 
compared with the universe, shoiUd be regaled by the 
great Creator as the chief of his works? yet Moses every 
where enresses himself^ as if the sun,, the moon, and other 
heavenly Dodies, were nothing more than ministers to our 
wants*'* 

We answer, that Moses wrote not to instruct mankind in 
astronomy, but to convey to his own eountrjrmen, a simple 
and pastoral people, just notions of the IHvine nature. Ho 
therefore speaks of other planets wholly as they seem to 
avoct us ; but he by no means affirms that they were called 
into existence for our benefit alone. On the contrary, we 
are left to form concerning tbsm what ccmjectures we please, 
provided we regard them, as they must be regarded, as 
creatures of the great Creator; whilst his details ore uni- 
formly confined to the smsle subject of this world's early 
l^story. It is very possible, that other worMs have histo« 
ries of their own, m which our ^lobe is made to bear the 
nme relf^ticm towards them* wliich they bear towards us i 
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at least; be who believes so, believes that which is i 
contradictory- to the Mosaic chronicle. Bat it is idle to 
reason upon such a point Moses nowhere represents this 
globe as the chief of Ghxl's Works 2 he only represents mail 
as the creature^ to the supply of whose Wants the elonentd 
are mainly directed ; ana m doing this, he surely claims fol' 
the human race no mdre than even a quibbling philosopher 
will accord. 



CHAPTEH II. 



The Paradiaaieal Sittcry. — 3%e FalL — Ita eofMefsoMM,— (><(;•»> 
Uona amswered. 

A. M. 1 to lOO.—B, C. 6411 to 5311. 

It has been stated in the previous chwter, that the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, tliough suoUme above sil 
other specimens of human ccmipositidn, is as concise as it 
could well be, consistently with the conveyance of any 
degree of knowledge. The inspired historian's account of 
the events whidi immediately fobowed is still more ocmcase, 
and as a necessary consequence, still more obsculie. He 
informs us, indeed, that the '* Lord Gkxl planted a garden 
eastward in Eden," into which he introduced the man and 
woman whom he had noade, granting to than at the same 
time a very memoraUe dispo&sation ; 'but when this was 
done, whether soon after their creation, or at a period conK 
paratively remote, we are not informed. No attentive 
reader or the . book of Genesis can however doubt that the 
|;ayrden was not planted, nor the human pair introduced into 
It, immediately on. thek awakening out of a state of uneon* 
soiousness. The double grant of food ; — ^first, that which 
extends over ** every herb bearing seed which is upon the 
&oe of all the earth, and every tree in the which is the firuit 
cut a tree yielding seed," without any reservation whatever : 
next that which, whilst it allows them to eat of " every 
tree of the garden," arbitrarily restricts them from the frmt 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, distinctly proves, 
that Adam and Eve md lived previously to the enactmeni 
of what has been termed Uie paradisaical covenanty at least 
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WffidenUy long to stand in need of food. Without pre* 
•uming to determine, as Warburton has somewhat rashly 
done, the exact extent of their early sojourn in ^e world at 
large, we shcdl continue our history so as to embrace the 
fortunes of the . first pair in what may be termed both 
^conditionsof their being; — their natural condition outside 
Xhe garden of Eden ; their supernatural condition as inhab- 
itants of that delightful region. 

It has been surmised by some of our ablest divines, that 
Almighty God, though he all along intended man to enjoy 
the inestimable gift of immortality, nevertheless kept him 
in what may be termed his natural state, for some time 
tnore or less extended afler his creation. Whilst thus pass- 
ing theur days, the human pair are supposed to have heard 
nothing either of life or death ; but, possessing and enjoying 
the boon of vitality, to have supported themselves as meir 
Creator directed, in ccmimon with the brutes, upon the 
herbs and firuits that grew around them. During this, in- 
terval it is further presumed, that they were instructed by 
God in the duties of natural religion ; taught how to ad- 
dress him in prayer, and habituated to the OMcrvance of the 
Sabbath ; till God, having sufficiently- prepeured them for 
the higher state which awaited them in Paradise, planted 
that gsurden into which he led tliem. It was now that pros- 
pects Inrighter and more glorious than are the natural right 
of any created being, shone out before the admiring eyes of 
our first parents. God having, we may presume, as a pre- 
liminary step, made them aware of the mmgled nobility and 
lowliness of their origin ; its nobility, in their s{)iritual part^ 
which came direct from himself; its hiunility, in their bo- ^ 
dies, which were the children of dust ; and having convinced 
them of the absolute dependence of all creatures, spiritual 
as well as corporeal, upon the sustaining power of lum who 
created them, promised, should they prove themselves not 
unworthy of so much goodness, to bestow upon them the 
inestimable ^ifl of immortality. 

^ This was mdeed a boon to which they could by natural 
light advance no claim ; since no mathematical demonstra- 
tion is more self^vident than that every thing which had a 
beginning must have an end, unless continually supported 
by the power which called it into exbtence ; and we may 
well beueve that it was accepted with the overflowing gra- 
titude which it was calculated to excite. But the sift, 
(hough freely offered, because it might, without the shadow 
£3 
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of mjnstice, have been altogether widiheki, was ofi^fed 
miy upon a certain condition. God, in order to convincftt 
ihe first pair that to inimortality they possessed no claiiD^ 
whaterer in themselyes, suspended it upon the observance 
(tf a particular precept, whicn, though strictly enjoined, and^ 
iBtdnutting of no compromise, was not, we may beliftre^Ter}^ 
hard to h& obeyed. /'The Lord Grod took the man anof 
put him into the garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep» 
It And the Lord Gk>d commanded the man, saying. Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest fireely eat : but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat 
of it ; for in the day that thou eatest thei^eof thou ahalt 
sorely die.*' Thus was man, by the firee and unfettered 
bounty of his Creator, not only called into existence, but 
rendered the heir of immortahty ; — though it rested with 
himself either to obtain the pnnxused inheritance by obe- 
dience, or to forfeit it by a contrary line- of conduct. 

Of the site and situation of the garden into which the 
first pair were thus introduced, it is no easy matter to speak 
with accuracy. Many in^nious surmises have indeed oeen 
advanced, the most plausible of which seems to place it in 
the province of Babylonia; but even of this there is no 
absolute certainty, in consequence of the introduction into 
the Mosaic account of the names of rivers which now, at 
least, are unknown.'*' Be the position of the garden, how- 
ever, where it may, it is enough for us to be assured, that it 
actually existed, and that it was made the scene ot the 
great trial, so to speak, of our first parents. A few words 
touching the disposition and contents g( this happy abode 
may not be out of place. 

i Paradise, or the Garden of Eden, appears to have be«a 
stocked with every thing calculated to delight the senses 
and grati^ the imagination. A noble river entering by 
two branches, and again departing by as many, swept 
through it. Nor was any thing wanting whichr the taste of 
creatures pure, spotless, and uncontaminated, like our first 
parents, could possibly require. But the most r^narkable 
objects in this fair abode were two trees, of one of which 
we have already spoken, namely, "the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil ;" the other probably planted near 

♦ Th6 reader who is curious on this head, is recommended to 
consult Carver's learned Discourse of the Terrestrial Paradise* 
with Patrick's Cemmentaiy on the twentieth.chapter of Ganeiis* 
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It, and called the tree of life. These stood, we are told, 
in the middle of the garden ; from which it is fair to con- 
delude, that they occupied a conspicuous place in it, and 
nvith them the most momentous transaction in human his- 
itory is intunately associated. 

Of ik/d uses of the tree of life, 00 little is said m Holy 
IVril, that it were vain to hazard more than a ctmjecture 
vespediiu; it. Perhaps it was reared by GM as a standing^ 
memorial of his goodness towards his human creatures, 
'who might receive directi(ms to eat sacramentaUy of its 
fruit, as Christians now eat sacramentaUy of the bread and 
^ine at the Lord's table ; or there might be in the fruit it- 
'self s(Hne strong medicinied property, capaUe of healing or 
preventing disease, and prcdongins^ life. Be this as it may, 
of the purposes for which the other tree was planted, no 
foomisleft for doubt. Its finit, "fair to the eye,*' was 
made the test of man's obedience. As long as hie should 
abstain from tasting it, so long would his right to immor- 
tality endure; no sooner should he pluck wad eat, than 
that right would expire. 

In this state, surrounded by every thing of which they 
could reasonably stand in need, the first pair dwelt for 
some time. God, in the mean while, was their director 
and friend. Appearing, it may be, in the same form with 
which he shall hereafter appear to judge the world^ he oon- 
Tersed with them famiUariy ; he instructed them m every 
art necessary for their prosperity; made theta acquainted 
with their duty towards him and towards each other, and 
trained them, as. a father trains his children, for the stiU 
higher state to which they were destined. On their parts, 
again, perfect happiness prevailed. Subject to no rebellious 
or unruly passions, docile, submissive, pious, and ^tefid, 
their life was one continued succession of such delights as 
are now unknown except in heaven. Had they but retain- 
ed their innocence, children would have been Dom to them 
in due time, all of whom would have enjoyed the same ad- 
vantages as themselves; and when man^d became too 
mnneroua — as in the course of years they must — ^for the 
narrow compass of paradise on earth, generation after ge- 
neration, as each was prepared for it, would have been 
translated into the abodes of the Uessed. But our first pa 
rents, though pure and innocent, were, as all created bein^ 
are, from the first, imperfect. There wero in them, even m 
FanMlis^ aeedsof fnuky not less than seeds of holier dk^ 
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position, and these, in spite of all the opposing infiuenee of 
Qod's spirit directly bestowed, but not imprared, came, mw 
hampily, too soon to maturity. 

W^ learn from various passages in Scripture, that, lonp^ 
prior to the creation of man, ccirtain of tne spirits which 
surrounded God's throne rebelled against him, and were, 
driven, in punishment of their crime, firom the courts of 
heaven. The chief of these, spoken of indifferently as 
Lucifer, Satan, Beelzebub, and Apollyon, seems, for wise 
purposes, to have been permitted at this time to escape 
from his prison-house ; and beholding the happy condition 
of the human pair, his envious and malignant neart beean 
instantly to devise their ruin. For this purpose, he clotned 
himself in the form of a serpent, which, though to us an 
olnect of involuntary disgust, was, in Paradise, no less fa- 
miliar with man than other animak ; and throwing himself 
in the way of the woman, whom he judsed to be the 
weaker of the two, he beg^an to ur^ upon ner the propria 
ety of violating Qod*s injunction. Whether he was pre- 
viously aware of the particular prohibition which God nad 
laid upon dur first parents^ or whether he artfully extorted 
that ]mowled£;e from Eve m the course of conversation, we 
cannot tell ; but we find him represented in the sacred page 
as reasoning vehemently on the folly of paying to such a 
prohibition the smallest regard. He denied that death 
would or could be the consequence of eating the forbidden 
fruit. On the contrary, " God doth know," continued he, 
<^ that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened ; and ye snail be as gods, knowmg good and evil ;" 
why then voluntarily turn away from that which is so de- 
sirable ? The arguments of the wicked one, aided as they 
were by her own desires, proved too much for the constancy 
of Eve. ''When the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eye, and a tree to 
be desired to make one wise, she took of the firuit thereof 
and did eat ; and gave also unto her husband with her, and 
he did eat." Thus fell man from his state of primitive in- 
nocence ; and thus were all the benefits assured by the pa- 
radisaical covenant, justly forfeited. 

The immediate consequence of this rash act was certain- 
ly such as the tempter had predicted. The guilty pair ao- 
anired an increase of knowiedfi«, by feeling that they had 
one wrong, and that they no longer merited the fiivour of 
iheiir Maker; whilst shame, that insej^ar a ble companioii of 
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gpSat, beoMoe ftom henceforth their poitien. For the fint 
time since their creation, they saw that they were naked ; 
and they hastened to remove what a feeling of false deli- 
cacy pronounced to be a misfortune, by sudi means as lay 
within their reach. For this purpose, it is related in our 
English versicm, that "they sewed fig-leaves together, and 
made themselves i^rons" — an expression which, like sev- 
.eral others in the sacred volume, has supplied the scoffer 
with food for indecent mirth : but here, as elsewhere, the 
scholar is at no loss to disc^D) that for merriment there is 
no scope. The relation of Mcses amounts simply to this, 
that Adam and Eve platted or entwined together, not only 
the leaves, but the branches of the fi^-tree, so as to form a 
sort of gudle round their waists, sunilar to the R<Mnan 
crown ; and surely there is nothing either ludicrous or im- 
probable in the iaea, that persons situated as they were 
would adopt such an expedient. 

But shaime, and a knowledge that they had done evil, 
w^re not the only consequents upon the prunev^ transgres- 
sion. A new feeling, that of fesLT, was stiired up in the bo- 
soms of the guilty pair : and they who had hitherto been 
accustomed, when tney heard "the voice of the Lord'* com- 
ing towards them, to welcome with joy his gracious visits, 
thou£;fat of these visits now with dismay. Their consciences 
set their sin before them in its blackest aspect ; and as Uiey 
had then no hope of a future Mediator, so-there remained 
for them nothing but " a certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment, and fiery mdignation ready to devour Uiem." The 
consequence was, t&t they no sooner heard the sound of 
God's majestic presence drawing nearer and nearer to the 
qoot idiere they stood, than they fled into the thid^est and 
most tangled place of the garden ; under the vain and un- 
worthy hope of obtaining concealment from that eye to 
which ^'ali places and things are continually open." 

Out of their dark retrea^ God immediately called them ; 
and a scene ensued in perfect accordance with what daily 
meets our eyes when criminals are detected in the commis- 
sion of a crime. Not daring to deny their guilt, the fallen 
pair proceeded to cast the blame, the man upon the woman, 
the woman upon the serpent ; whilst then- Judge, in lan- 
g[uage at once solemn and impressive, passed upon all'ihree 
flie sentence whidi they deserved. The Devil having made 
the serpent the. instrument of his deception, God-first of all 
pronounced upon it a decree, which do<»ned it henceforth to 
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become the mott loathsome and degraded ci tenestrial ad* 
imals.* But it was not upon the instrmnent only that God 
passed sentence. In the memorable declaration, that there 
should be enmity between the seed of the serpent and that 
of the woman, tnat the latter should crush the head of the 
former, as the former should bruise the heel of the latter, is 
implied the gracious promise of a Redeemer ; who, descent 
ded from the woman, should by his own personal sufferings 
destroy the power of Satan, and restore to mankind all th^t 
they had lost by the transgression of their first - parents. 
This, whidi we cannot doubt was, in due tim«^ made intel- 
ligibk to the culprits themselves, could not fail of proTin^ 
in the highest degree consolatory to Adam and Eve, on 
whom the Creator next proceedea to pronounce judgmeat. 
Unto the woman he said, ^ I will greatly multiply thy sop> 
row and thy conception ; in sorrow thou shalt bring fertk 
children, and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and ha 
shall rule over thee." And unto Adam he said, ^Because 
thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast 
eaten of the tree of which I commanded theet saying, Thou 
shalt not eat of it ; ocursed is the ground for thy s^e : in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns 
also and thistles shall it brinff forth to thee ; and thou shalt 
eat the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face* shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground ; for out of 
it wast thou taken : for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return." 

Such is the account given by Maees of the fall of our first 
parents, and of the tremendous consequences to which it 
^ve rise. Instead of pure and spotless beings basking as 
It were in the smiles or a beneficent Creator, they were be- 
come miseraUe culprits, trembling under the frowns of 
their Judse, whilst the immortality which had once been 
placed within their reach, and conditionally assured to them, 
was withdrawn. Death^ in the most absolute sense of the 
term, was now their portion, though whether to be inflicted 
immediately, or suspended for a season, they possessed no 
means of ascertaining. But it was not of immortality alone 
that the great primeval transgression deprived mankind. 
Th.<) direct and continued tuiuon by God's. Holy Spirit, 
which had hitherto guided them, and which to creaturej cuv 

* **l>U8t shalt thou eat,'* ia merely a figiuative expression lof 
frovelUiiff. 8oe Micah vii* 7. Psabii Uiqi. 
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cumstanced as they were, seems to have been absolutely in- 
dispensable, ceased to be afforded, and their moral no lest 
than their physical nature suffered a grievous deterioratioiL 
They were left, to a certain extent at least, to the direction 
of that imperfect reason which they had abready preferred 
to the instructions of the Most High ; and the seeds of riee 
and error were in consequence not slow in growing up into 
plants, and bringing forth ample fruit. 

We are not unaware that this simple narratiye of events 
lias been frequently so interpreted, as to encumber it with 
'difficulties and contradictions to which it is not in itself 
'liable. Though it falls nut in with the plan of our present 
work to enter much at length into the discussion of abstract 
points of doetrine ; still, as the right understanding of the 
"whole Christian scheme depends entirely upon the opinions 
entertained touching the transactions just related, we con- 
sider it necessary, l^fore proceeding further with our his- 
tor^r, to offer a few remarka with the view of placing this 
subject in its true light. 

It appears to us, Uiat one of the chief obstacles to a rif hi 
understanding of the sentence passed upon our guBty mat 
parents by their Maker, consists in the erroneous opinions 
which are generally held respecting the nature of the hu- 
man souL Because this viewless essence is hnmaterial, and 
therefore uncompounded, it has not unfrequently been held, 
that it is naturally immortal ; in Mher words, that an exer- 
tion of power eaual to that which was required to call the 
human soul into being, would be necessary m order to cause 
• its annihilation. But they who argue thus forget that the 
soul, or livinff principle, in ever^r animated creature is, 
equally with the soul or Hving principle in man, immaterial. 
I( therefore, immortaUty be a necessary accompojument of 
immateriality, then are the souls of the brute creation im- 
mortal as our own — a supposition for wliidi no professed 
Christian is Ukely to contend, and which the very Deist 
would reject with disdain. 

The tnith^ however, is — and both reason and revelation 
bear us out m the assertion — that immortality, simple.and 
essential immortality, belongs to one Being only, namely, 
to God. "He fidone," says St. Paul, "hath," that is, 
hath inherent in himself, " immortality :" and though other 
beings shall also endure for ever, and the human soul shaU, 
we are assured, be of the number, both it and they must 
«fer owe tbeir continued existeace to his gupporting hand. 
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An act of Yolitioii on the part of the Moat High, first called 
them into being ; a continned act of volition on his pert 
(rapports them there, an<^ it requires but a cessation of that 
act, if we ma^ so express ourselyes, in order to return them 
all to the notmngness firom which tfa^y originally came. It is^ 
therefore a greyious error to perplex ourselves as to the' 
probable state of the human soul, had God's sentence been' 
carried fully into execution, without the intervention of any 
propitiatory Mediator. In this case, when the whole ma-- 
chine, the soul and the body of each man, had served its 
destined purpose, the latter would have been resolved into 
its elements or constituent parts, whilst the former, sepa-- 
rated from ^ organs or implements by which it works, 
would have ceased to exist. But it suited not the goodness- 
of the Creator to deal thus with his creature, whom he had 
once blessed with a vision of immortality. The same ad-^ 
dress which condemned Adam to return into dust, gave 
assurance that a Deliverer would arise to restore to him, 
and to all his descendants, the ^e gift just forfeited : and- 
as with God *' one day is as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day," the effects of the great sacrifice on 
the cross were instantly felt. 

With respect again to the moral consequences of the first 
transgression, both upon the cul^ts themselves, and upon 
their descendants, they were neither less serious nor less 
certain than its f^ysical consequences. The innocence 

^which had hitherto covered them as with a robe of light, 
was no more, and inflamed passions, with reasoning powers 

' weakened and deformed, rendered both them and their ehil* 
dren prone to eviL Whether this arose from some poisonous 
ingredient in the fruit itself or was the mere oflsprin^of 
l^f great law of mental association to which all Uymg 
things are more or less obedi^t, the results were precisely 
the same, Msm ceased, from that hour, to be the upright and 
innocent creMure which he once was; and his offsprmg, to the 
latest posterity, are very &r gone from originsd righteousness^ 
It is mvtch w be regretted, that with a view of the case so 
intellinMe asw^ the metaphysical subtleties of the school- 
men Mould have mixed up question? which have with 
revealed truth no connection. Among the number of these,, 
we have no liesitation in classing one which has produced 
many controversies in the Church of Christ— we mean the 
inquuy, how far we partake in the guilt of our first parents : 
— m other words, how^ it n or is not possible that gcultf 
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lid a pfoneiieai to guil^alioald descend by inhmtance. No 
«ane per8<m wiU now, it is presumed, coiuend tkat we are any 
where in Scripture called upon to repent of the sin of Adam. 
or that, in the proper sense of the term guilt, we are at all 
chargeable with it ; but that we reap the fruits of the first 
act o( rebellion, both in our physical and moral natures, is 
iindeniaUe. To the commission of that crime may be 
traced bade, as to the fountain-head, the diseases, the misery, 
and the temporal death to which we are liable ; whilst ot 
his own innate tendency to indulge his passions, at the ex- 
pense of probity and right reason, there is no man whose 
penonal experience &ils to convince him. No doubt, the 
death of the Redeemer has more than counterbalanced these 
^▼ils. The firee gift of immortality, as regained by him, is 
DOW ensured to the whole human race beyond the possibility 
of forfeiture, whilst the means of attaining to an immortality 
of happiness lie eijually within the reach of alL But that the 
original taint, as it has somewhat unfortunately been tenned, 
stiU remains, no man who examines the worlongs of his own 
heart will deny, and we are without ground for imagining 
thatit will cease to operate till the consummation of all wines. 
We cannot dose this chapter without afew remarks in reply 
to certain popular obiections which have been occasionally 
brought agamst the mtire history. Without pausine to parU- 
culanze these, it may suffice to state, that they resolye uem- 
selves into a decision, that the transactions reccnrded in the 
second chapter of Genesis, are to be taken not as realities, 
but as an afiecory. Thus the man is to be regarded as 
emUematical of reason, the woman of sense, and the talldng 
serpent of concupiscence ; and hence the whole history 
denotes nothing more than the defection of the soulfirom 
Qod. We ne^' scarcely obsenre, that whoever believes 
this to be the case, can have no steady or fixed belief in any 
part of Scripture, which 4hrouf hout treats this narrative 
as a detail ot facts{ and least of all can the doctrine of the 
atonement be admitted by the advocates of so strange a 
theory. If the fall be merely an allegorical fiiU, the reco- 
very must be allegorical also, and the whole gospel resolves 
itself into a tedious and even mischievous alle^ry. 

Philosophers have, we believe, been led mto these ab- 
surdities by the notion, that the narrative of Moses records 
events eipially unworthy both of God and- man. Tha 
temptation of an appde m particular, has been held up to 
unrestrained ridicule, as well as the account of the lerpflBit'f 

Vol. L— F 
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eoiiTersation with the woman; whitst the pmyshment li 
pTonomiced to be out of all proportion too severe, for an of* 
fence in itself so trivial 

In answer to the observations touching the suspension of 
80 inestimable a benefit, upon the eatmg or not eatine of 
a particular fruit, we beg to observe, that, clreumstanced as 
our first parents are represented to have been, it appears 
very difficult to devise any other, not to say any more ap- 
propriate, test of their faith and obedience. Of no mond 
crime, in the ordinary mesufiinepf the term, could they be 
guilty. With the wnole world for their possessicm, they 
coukf neither steal, nor covet, nor defraud; without 
another man or woman in existence, they could not commit 
adultery ; for deceit or &lsehood there was no room ; to 
blasphrismy they, to whom the glory of Almighty Grod was 
daily made manifest, could not well give utterance; how 
then could they be tried, except by the establishment of 
some arbitrary test ? and what test so natural, as that of 
some fruit tempting to the eye, and doubtless of singular 
fragrance ? '^ne (wjection, Uierefore, if made at all, must 
not stop where it does. It must ^ on, and oondemn all 
trial, because none besides that which actually occurred can 
be conceived. Now this, so &r from diminishing, would 
only increase our perplexities a tliousand-fold ; — ^is it not 
therefore wiser and better to receive the declarations of 
Holy Writ literally, as they are made ? The talking ser- 
pent is, without doubt, an extraordinary occurrence, view it 
now we may ; but let us not therefore treat it as.a fiction. 
It is at least not uHMre surprising than the raising of the 
dead, of which no professedChrisUan doubts ; whilst it may, 
after aU, involve no such contradiction as has at first signt 
been supposed. Lei it be borne in mind that the whole 
tra;isaetion is represented by the inspired historian, as 
somethmg quite distinct firom the ordinary occurrences of 
nature. A spirit possessed of great power is stated to 
have been the immediate agent-^the serpent is said to 
have been the instrument, and nothing more than the in- 
strument, by which that spirit acted. Now until we can 
explain with accuracy how it comes about,that spirit operates 
upon matter at all, it is not for us to declare, that this 
particular mode of operation was, or is impossible ; whilst 
Its very contradiction to the dictates of her own experience 
may be supposed to have had its full weight in leading the 
Woman into the eommissiQn of the crime against which a^ie 
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bad boon warned. If^ as Milton represents hun to have 
done, the tempter urged as a reason why she should eat of 
the fruit, that its iuice had endowed him, an animal natur* 
ally dumb, with tne fitcult^ of speech ; can we oonceive any 
argument more wei^ty with one already more than halt- 
disposed to seek, for knowledge at all hazards ? Be this, 
howeyer, as it may, we see nothing in the record itself, cal- 
-colsited to excite the reasonable distrust of any reflecting 
person. It holds its place in a volume confessedly ana 
avowedly declarative of events out of the pale of ordmary 
calculation ; and if that volume can be proved to be authen- 
tic, there seems to be no more reas^ for rejecting this, than 
other narratives to the full as extraordinary. 

Lastly, in answer to such as contend, that the punishment 
awarded was wholly disproportionate to the decree of guilt 
incurred, it is sufficient to observe, that the punishment was 
simply a return on the part of man, to a state of nature, 
whilst the ofibnce was as rank and fLagmat an act of rebel* 
lion as ever was committed. A man is no less a thief who 
steals all that he can, provided that all be one shilling, than 
is his neighbour who steals all that comes within his reach, 
because it chances to be a- bag of diamonds. Adam was as 
much disobedient to the will of God, in eating the forbidden 
fruit, as Aaron was disobedient, when he framed and wor- 
shipped the golden cal£ 

Finally, it is absurd to demand, why did God expose 
man to such a trial, knowins, as he unquestionably did, 
that man would fall ? He who goes on asking such ques- 
tions can never be. fully satisfied, because, wMle we see 
through a glass darkly, it is in vain to expect that we shall 
obtain a satisfiu^tory insight into Grod's designs in creating 
at all ; but thus much we may observe, that if God foresaw 
how (he trial would end, as he undeniably did, he likewise 
provided a more adequate remedy for the eviL Moreover, 
God having created mem a free and responsible agent, it was 
right that an opportunity of exercising that freedom should 
be afforded; and though the issue was calamitous in no orw 
dinary degree, it may be more than doubted whether man 
would have lien so nappy as he is, had no such^opportuni- 
ty of erring occured. Ereedom of wiU is necessarily allied 
to a liabihty to err; and the former being as essential to 
happiness as to responsibility, it was better that it should 
be ours, fraught with danger as it is, than that we should 
All the place of mere machines in God's univ^r^ But f^bovt 
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idl, wfam we consider hew God interfered to heml the woiiad 
which Adam's frailty inflicted, we shsdl not it is presumed, 
cast a shadow of reproach upon our most beneficent Crea- 
tor : it is enough &r us to know, that if CM permitted 
Adam, in the exercise of his free will, to fall, and to incur 
f<Nr himself and his posterity the sad calamity of death, he 
also, by the sacrifice of his own beloyed Son, nas more than 
restored to us the station which our great ancestor onoe 
filled in Paradise. 



CHAPTER m. 

* ourfirU PareiUa.—lkath of AbeL-^Deaeendrnda qf 
. Swu^Oradual jaeppUng of the earth, — Noah ana 

kufomnUif. — J7u Deluge. — Objectiont stated and anewered. 
A. M. 100 to A. M, 2257.— B. C. 5311 to 3154. 

It has been e^wn that, previous to passing upon Adam 
the awful sentence of death, God cursed the earth with 
burenness for his sake, and, to fiilfil this curse, he caused a 
change greatly for the worse to take^lace in the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. This was done notin anger, but 
in pity — not through any exuberance of wrath, such as fire- 
quently prompts us to heap execrations upon things inani^ 
ittatCf but that Adam, now rendered mortal^ might haye the 
less cause to regret that his sojourn in this world was not 
to be for everlasting. That men's affections for earth and 
earthly things bec(nne li^it, and easily withdrawn, 'in pro- 
pportion as their lives make up a contmued series of priva- 
tions, the experience of every day proves ; and as death is 
necessarily far more terrible m anticipation than in reality, 
Gkxi only acted with his accustomed goodness, when he 
caused die future career of our first father to putake at 
least as much of privation as of enjoyment^ But though 
condemned to inhabit a world from which his subsistence 
was henceforth to be extracted only by the sweat of his 
brow, man was not entirely desertea by his Maker, or left 
to discover, through the efforts of his own senius, every 
means for the alleviation of his sorrows. Almighty Ghxl 
having vouchsafed to him the religious institution of sacri- 
fiee, as a type of that £reat act which should m aftertimes 
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ttake |;ood his losses, taueht him to form hoot the skins of 
the ammals sAau^tered, clothes adapted tohis wants ; and, 
though the faa is not expressly mentioned by Moses, m- 
strueted him, we may well believe, in the rudiment^ at 
least, of agriculture, and other useful sciences. 

But though thus gracious and kmgsuffering, it would have 
accorded neither with his own designs, nor yet with the 
new condition into which man had passed, heul God permit- 
ted him to continue, changed as he was, an inmate of the 
garden of £den. With the commission of the fatal o^ence, 
man's claim to possess sofidr an abode ceased ; and as it 
would have tended in no degree to eulvance his happiness 
had his sojourn there been protracted, the Almighty deter- 
mined to remove him at once. For this purpose, an Aneel 
was directed to drive him forth from Paradise, " to till Uie 
ground firom whence he was taken :" in other words, Adam 
was dismissed from his lovely dwelliiig in Eden, and ren« 
dered once more a denizen of that particular district where^ 
previous to his admission into the paradisaical covenant, he 
had dwelt. 

The oriental writers who haVe touched upon this subject,- 
unite in representing the sorrow and repentance of our fint 
parents, as deep and lasting. OP this, we conceive there 
can be little doubt ; whilst their future history distinctly 
proves, that to their entreaties for pardon, God (ud not turn 
a deaf ear. On the contrary, he cheered them with the 
prospect of their future Deliverer ; still fi;ranted them the 
Shechinsih, or visible glory, to direct them, and still held 
with them frcmi time to time conversations finxn the midst 
of that fiery pillar. It is true, that the intercourse Detween- 
God and man was now very different, both in its nature 
and effects, from that which had prevailed during the period 
of man's innocence ; yet was it consolatory in the highest 
degree to the poor criminals to know> that they were not 
utterly forsaken ; and hence they set about the task of'sub- 
dutng the stubborn earth, if not in absolute joy, at all 
events with resignation and pious gratitude. 

They had not long returned to weir original abode when 
Eve produced •a son, whom, because she fondly flattered 
f^rself that he was the promised Redeemeir* she called 
Cain. The word signifies a possession ; and the extrava* 

nee of her joy, when, as she herself expresses it, **rfie 
gotten the meuor from the Lord," clearly demoQStrates 
that Mich were her ill-founded expectations* By andbyv 
F2 
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ilie bore another son, whom his parents called Abel, a ww4 
interpreted by some to mean ^sonrow/ by others, <<¥aBi« 
ty :" but, aecording to either explanation^ sufficiently indi* 
«mUT6 of the fi«me of mmd in which it waa eiren. If 
** sorrow" be the right interpretation, then, no doubt, th« 
name refers to the grief of the child*a parents, either be* 
cause of their fallen state, or because they had disooTered, 
^at their hopes concerning Cain were groundless ; if ^ ra- 
mty," then was it intended to denote that they held him in 
small repute m com^rison with his brother, or that they 
imew their expectations concerning that brother ttf be in 
reality without foundation. The question is not, howeYer, 
of sufficient importance to be enlai^ed upon here : however 
the phrase may be resolTed, it wiU not mate ri all y afiect the 
import of Holy Writ. 

It has been supposed by most dirines, ancient as well as 
modern, that, though Moses makes no mention of the &ct, 
each birth, at the beginning of many generations, was of 
twins. This is the more probable, because such a prbvision 
seems necessary in the infancy of the world, and it receiyes 
sufficient confirmation from the statement afterwards ad- 
vanced^ that " Adam begat sons and dau^ters.'* Be this, 
however, as it may, our history is for a time confined 
principaUy to the proceedings of Adam's two elder sons, 
Cain and AbeL 

We are told by the inspired author of the Pentateuch, 
that, as the young men grew up, they not only turned their 
attention to different pursuits, out exhibited a striking con- 
trariety of disposition and temper. Cain became a cmtiva- 
tor of the ground, for which his muscular form probably 
adapted him ; whilst Abel, a more gentle and delicate spe- 
cimen of human nature, devoted his time to the tending of 
flocks. In like manner, Cain appears from the first to have 
been haughty, arrogant, and Tebellious ; Abel, docile, hum- 
Ue, and pious. And this diversity of temperament has 
teen accounted for, we think with great show of reason, on 
the following principles : Cain, edudated by his doting pa- 
rente in the- idea that he was the promised seed, grew up 
with exaggerated ideas of his own importance ; and when 
the truth came to be revealed to him, wounded pride, in- 
i^ead of ^ving place to such feelings as became nim, ran- 
kled in>his hear^ and drove him into impiety. Abel, on the 
oither hand^ of whom no such ridiculous expectation had 
btan fonnedy was taught from his chiklhooa to ftar Goc^ 
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•ttd to r«i|>eet his parents and ]iisi)roUier--by whi^ 

Us disposition be^une pliable and meek, and liis piety ift> 

creased wHh his years. 

It was. customary, even in tiie infancy of the world, t* 
offer oblations to (jbd, by way of acknowledgment of his 
bouhtifiil supply of .all creatures necessary to sustain lift ; 
and the spot where sudk offerings were made in the fiunily 
of Adam, is suptposed to have been that, near which the 
Bhecfainah, or yiswle glory of God, was displayed, fai obo» 
dience to this custom, Mth Cain and Abel were in the hab^ 
€^ carrying thither their gifts, Abel, as a shepherd, the firsl- 
lings of his flock ; Cam, as a husbandman, the firstfiiiits 
of the soiL These offerii!^ were presented with the difler- 
ent feelings which actuated the two men : Cain's, as it 
wercy in defiance ; Abel's, in lowliness of heart ; and Qod, 
as the Bible expresses it, " had respect unto Abel and his 
offering, but unto Cain and his offering, he had not res- 
pect." How this was shown, whether hy a movement of 
the fiery pillar, or by a Toice from the midst df the blaze» 
we cannot tell ; but this much we know, that the fact was 
placed beyond the reach of doubt, and that it produced 
something like r^nonstrance, or an^ expostulation, be* 
tween Cam and his Maker. But it led to no change ot 
heart, on the part of the former. On the contrary, Cain, 
irritated beyond endurance that Abel, whpm he despised, 
should be more favoured of Heaven than himself led his 
unoffending relative forth^ from the settlement ; ** and it 
came to pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose 
up against his brother and slew him." 

Such was the first &tal efifect of Adam's transgression : 
the death idiich had been threatened was now before his 

2 es, in the most horrible of all shapes, for he saw one ami 
9 most excellent of his sons slain by the hand of the other. 
The murder of Abel was not permitted to pass unnoticed 
by Qod, He called to the assassin firom the midst of the 
pillar of fire, ^ Wher« is Abel thy brother.?" and when the 
ruthless murderer professed to be ignorant of his victim's 
fiite, the same awfiii voice assured hun^ that ^ Abel's blood 
had cried to God from the earth." A terrible pumshment 
was then imposed upon Cain. HisUfe indeed, as necessary 
to the great purposes of the creation, was spared, but he was 
driven forth from the presence of the Shechinah, and doom- 
ed to be a wanderer and a vagabond, hated by all men, and 
hating all upon the fisee of the earth. Nor did the maOMr 
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rest here. In order that none of his brethren might U!l ftp 
an avenffing hand a^nst him, God placed a mark upon 
Cain, eiuer by blasting his coimtenance with lightning, or 
causing a palsy to affect his head ; so that when men be- 
held hun, they at once peroeiyed that he was a homicide, 
kept alive as an example of Good's abhorrence of that hi- 
deous crime. Thus was Cain expelled from the infant set- 
tlement, where God's glory still shone ; and going with his 
wife into a remote district, he there laid the foundation of 
a numerous, and, as the event proved, of a very impious co« 
lony. 

That the descendants of Cain could hard^ fail of grow* 
ing up in habits of excess, and probacy of idolatry, the 
following reasoning will suffice, we presume, to satisfy eve- 
ry candid inquirer : in the days of Cain and Abel, man- 
kind at large stood towards their Creator in the predicament 
of children towards their earthly parent. Destitute of ex- 
perience, and ignorant of many arts, they could look only 
to him for direction in their ways ; and so incapable do they 
appear to have been of comprehendiiig the idea of a God 
every where present, yet Himself invisiUe, that the AU 
mighty voudiaafed to them his Shechinah, or sensible glory, 
as a sort of oracle to be consulted as often as necessity re- 
quired. As long as they all enjoyed free access to that 
snrine, and all met together for the purpose of worship, it 
was scarcely possible fbr any portion of them to misappre* 
hend their duty, or forget their Maker ; but when Cain and 
his family withdrew to a distcmt region, where no such pri- 
vilege was afforded, their pro^;ress towards debasement 
would be both palpable and rapid. Having no Shechinah 
to consult, it is at least probable, that they would substitute 
in its room some resplendent creature ; the sun perhaps, or 
the moon, or, it might be, the element of fire ; and fincbi^ 
that this new image of the Deity paid no regard to Uieir 
prayeril, they would soon cease to think of God otherwise 
than as their implacable enemy. Then wouM follow a sort 
of persuasion, arising out of the extreme longevity of their 
fiithers, that God had threatened more than he was able to 
perform ; and that though he heul expelled them frmn Pa- 
radise, it neveilheless exceeded his ability to deprive theni 
of life without the intervention of one of themselves. Thie^ 
we conceive, is by no means impossible, whilst the necessi^ 
ty imposed upon them of drawing their subsistenee from a 
•oil euher barren in itself or overfrown with rank and uifr 
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1ms TegeUtion, would lead then, as it leads now, to a grow- 
inf ne^ect of the duty of devotion. Thus woidd thev &U 
off in virtue and religion every day ; passion would obtain 
over them undivided control ; and power and might would 
tsJce place among them of natural right and moral obliga^ 
tion. That they became luxurious as well as violent im 
their eonduet, seems also to be broadly hinted by Moses, 
who, in enumerating the inventions to whidi tney laid 
daim, particularly specifies musical instruments, and the 
art of working in metals : by which an inference has, wa 
think, not inaptly been drawn, that as Jubal was the de- 
viser of the hfucp and organ, so was Tubal Cain the invent- 
or of warlike instruments. 

In the mean while, £ve had borne to Adam many chil- 
dren, of whom one oidy, as being the stock from which No- 
ah sprang, is introduced by name into the sa<»red chronicle. 
The individual in question was Seth, who ezhibitii^ ?F^^ 
of the same holy and pious disposition which had distia- 
guished the muraered Abel, is said to have been granted ta 
our first parents as a compensation for their lost son. This 
Seth, we read, became the head of a numerous tribe, be- 
tween whom and the deseendants of Gain a feeling <^ es- 
trangement long subsisted-rindeed^ the latter appear to 
have lived during many generations m continual dread, that 
tiie former would avenge upon them the murder of AbeL 
Of ^e descent of these tribes Moses ^ves a brief outline, 
particularizing all those of the elder hne, till he brines us 
down to the epoch when Lamech, the seventh from Cain, 
by his sagacious counsels, overeamie the animosity which 
had hitherto prevailed between the fiunilies. In like man- 
ner, the progeny of Seth is followed throush nine genera- 
tions till we arrive at Noah the son of Methuselah ; but of 
the actions of these personages it is needless to attempt ciny 
minute history, inasmuch as the information concerning 
them, if gathered at all, must b& gathered from very apoc- 
mhal sources. Let it suffice to state, that »o long as the 
cmldi-en of Cain lived apart from those of Seth, one portioiji 
of mankind retained a knowledge of Qod, and a reverence 
for his holy laws; but that the door of separation was no soon- 
er brdcen down, than bad example began to produce its usual 
effects. ** The sons of Qod,^ as Seth*s descendants are call- 
ed, no sooner saw *' tiie daughters of men,'* that is the fe- 
malesof the tribe of Cain, and began to intermarry with 
them, than they were gradually withdrawn from the uprigfal 
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path m which tbey had hitherto walked ; and impietT aBd 
vice, gaining the ascendancy, overspread the world fike & 
pestilence. 

At what precise period these unfortunate uniona begau 
to take place, we have no authority for stating; It aopears 
probable, indeed, that as long as Adam liv^ the oescen- 
dants «f Seth would shun the children of his polluted Inro- 
ther ; and there is a tradition among the Jewish rabbins, 
that even on his deathbed our first great father enjoined 
upon those about him, that no closer connexion should b& 
formed. The same rabbins inform us that Seth's tribe 
dwelt fru^ly and innocently in the mountains, while the 
Cainites hved loose and disoraerly lives in the plains below, 
and they minutely describe the manner in which the for- 
mer were gradually drawn into similar courses with their 
profligate neighbours. But on these heads we are forced to 
admit that conjecture, by whomsoever hazarded, is but an 
insecure guide, and that he acts the more prudent part who 
is content to pry no deeper than Scripture autluHizes. 
What is told us there amounts simply to this, that the re- 
conciliation of the two tribes, like the opening of a flood- 
gate, let loose violence and crime upon the esurth — and if 
we believe this, we believe suflicient for all reasonable pur- 
poses. 

It was now that Grod, compelled by the profaneness of his 
creatures to withdraw, as it were, his visible presence from 
amoi^ them, began to exhort (hem, through the medium of 
preachers of righteousness, to repent Of these there was one^ 
by name -Enoch, whose zeal was so highly approved, that, 
pcurtly as a reward to himself, partly as a testimony to others, 
that God was not unmindful of their actions, the Almi^ty 
removed him without tasting death, firom thia world to abeu 
ter ; but nether Enoch's preaching, nor the threats of con- 
dign pmishment from time to time published, produced any 
ettect upon the polluted race of men. The giants, as men 
of violence and rapine were termed, set such rebukes at de- 
fiance ; whilst others more indolently, but not less grossly 
guilty, turned them into ridicule, ay this time, Adam, 
Seth, and all who knew either by personal experience or 
immediate intercourse with the actors, how Goa had dealt 
with the men in the beginning of time, hod paid the debt of 
nature. Thou^ their ages were protractea,^as indeed the 
condition of the in&nt world required, many centuries, death 
wovkl not ultimately be cheated of his due, and h^ce they 
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>iBtiinied, Olid after another, to the dust from whence thev 
were taken. It was then, '' that Grod looked opon the eartn 
and behead it was corrupt, for all flesh had corrupted his 
way upon the earth;" and ''repenting that he had made 
man," ne determined, since the voice of remonstrance would 
not be heard, to raise the arm of yengeanoe. 

There existed in those days a good and pious person na- 
med Noah, the great-grandson of Enoch, whom the Almigh- 
ty had visibly translated into heaven. As it had been £»- 
covered to Enoch, at the birth of Methuselah, that soon a^ 
ter the death of that child the whole race of mankind would 
be destroyed for their wickedness, so it was revealed to 
Lamech, at the birth of Noah, that he and his fiunily should 
be preserved from the common ruin. For this reason, La- 
mech gave to his son the name of Noah, a word which by in- 
terpretation signifies a comforter — and the child gr^ up in 
all the virtue uid godliness of his ancestors, and as a neces- 
aary consequence, m the &vour of his Maker. 

]N oah had attained to the age of five hundred years, and 
.there were bom to him three sons, Shem, Ham, and Ja» 
pheth ; when Almifhly God, wearieid out with the continu- 
ed impiety of mankind, resolved to make one last effort to 
reclaim them. For this purpose Noah was commissioned 
solemnly to declare, that unless within the space of one 
hundred and twenty years a great reformation took place^ 
fie who had created would d^troy mankind ; and that he 
would do so by overwhebning the whole compass of the 
habitable globe with a flood of waters. To impress them 
more fully with the certainty of the threatened judgment, 
NOah, whom God had determined to save alive, received di- 
rections to construct an ark, or large vessel, for his own 
preservation, and to do so with as much display as mi^ht 
Be necessary for the purpose of attracting general notice. 
The patriarch accordingly began his task openly and in the 
sight of all men. He assured them firom day to day, that 
what he did was done by divine command, and that the ob- 
ject of his labour was to preserve himself and his family from 
the ruin which hun^ over the world. But his voice was to 
them as tl^e voice ofone who mocked, and they treated both 
him and his occupation with contempt. Thus was suffer 
ed to pass by the latest,hour of trial vouchsafed to the rebel 
lious antediluvians,, and the ark, with all its rooms and 
stalls, being completed, and stored with such grain and pro- 
vision Its t& circumstance of the caas required^ it now only 
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nmaiDed to be seen, wbe^ier Noah had ipoken of ] 
or whether God had sent hhn. 

The limited period of 180 years haTing e^qared, Qod 
commanded Nocdi to collect together the aereral memben of 
his fitmily, hie wile, hit aons, and his sons' wires, and to 
withdraw into the ark which he had constructed. Thither 
also GKxl caused to repair a certain nundtier of animals of 
ererv species, of beasts^ of cattle, and of creeping things, of 
whidi seren males and as many females of some kinds, one 
male and one female of others, were received into places fit- 
ted up for them. That these were miraculoody guided to 
Iheir desdned plaoe of shelter cannot be doubted, because 
nothing short of a miracle will account for the fiffit; but the 
whole transaction, from beginning to end, behignnnevdous, 
there is no room in this either for disbelief or mii^Ting. 
Thus was the last arrangement made. Noah, with the 
germs of new races, entered into the ark, s omew h er e about 
Sie middle of September, the patriarch himsdf being then 
about six hundred years old, and the door being 8hut%God 
himself, so that it mi§^t be impeirious to water, Dirine 
mercy ceased to strive an^r lon^ with Divine Justice. 

The favoured few had inhabited their narrow home but 
•even days, when the heavem became overcast vrith black 
tlouds; and rain, such as had never been witnessed before, 
and never has been witnessed stnee^ beg|an to folL The 
windows of heav^ says the sacred histohan^ were opened ; 
by which is meant, tliat the thin waters which continually 
float in the atmosphere fell, not as they usually fell in de* 
tached showers, but in a mass over one devoted spot ; whilst, 
at the same time, the earth itself being thrown from its equi- 
Bbrium, the fountains of the great deep were broken up^ and 
whc^e oceans, with all the lakes and nvers which feed then^ 
burst forth from their beds. Onwards the flood rolled, ru^- 
.sag from south to north with an impetuosi^ which nothing 
ecwdd oppose, and pouring so dense a body of water over 
the earth, as to sweep many feet above the summits of the 
hi^est mountains. Too late now did guilty man discover 
that he had rebelled against a Qod able and willing, not 
only to expostulate, but to punish. Our imaginations can 
haraly conceive the horror <k the devoted race, as the delu.re 
rose higher and higher upon them ; how they would flee, 
i&nt to the swelHfur grounds, then to the hilk, and lastly to 
the mountains ; whilst their despair, as the foaming torrent 
atiU gained upon their new retreats, presents a picture to dM 
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niiiid, winch the most seared in heart and feeling cannot 
endure to contemplate. All their cries and strus;g^es availed 
not ; and they perished, with every terrestrialbeing that 
breathed the air of heaven. 

For forty days and forty nights together, without a nu>> 
ment's intermission, the rain continued to fi&U, when at 
length the ark began to float, and to move fr(«n place to 
place, as the waters impelled it ; and though there mi^t be 
shcnrt cessations afterwards at certain intervals, yet the flood 
gradually increased, till, as has been already said, it stood 
upwards of twenty^two feet above the tops of the loftiest 
mountains. At this elevation the flood remained till the 
latter end of March, when ** God remembered Nosdi and 
every living thing that was with him in the ark," wi^ that 
kindness and mercy which ever belong to him. The over- 
flowing of the water having served its uses,'God determined 
to reduce it once more to Us proper level ; for which puii- 
pose, he caused a strong wind to sweep over the sur&ce, at 
the same time that he stopped up the windows of heaven, 
and '* the rain &<»& heaven was restrained." Then it was 
that the ark, which had drifted by the current northwards, 
grounded on one of the hi^est ndges of Ararat, where it 
had lain not many days, when the tope of the neighbouring 
mountains began to appear. 

The ark ceased to float, and the summits of the hUls rose 
above the watery world in the beginning of May; but 
Noah, wisely considering that thougn the mountains were 
bare, the valleys must still be overflowed, determined to at- 
tempt no further discoveries for some time to come. - In ac* 
Gorcianoe with this plan, he permitted forty days to elapse 
ere he opened a window,, andlet a raven go ; but though the 
instinct of the animal was calculated to lead it &r away, 
wherever the smeU of carrion might allure, Noah's experi- 
ment fiuled. The earth was not yet sufliciently dry, and 
the bird returned. Seven day^ after this, he let loose a 
pigeon, a bird of strong pinion, and peculiarly adapted to 
eTOct discoveries, on account of its fidelity to home, however 
remote ; but the pigeon, like the raven, found " no rest for 
the sole of her foot, and she returned unto him into the ark." 
Another week now elapsed, at the end of which time he 
sent forth the dove, which cheered him, by returning in the 
evening with an olive-branch in its mouth, by 'w^iich he ob- 
tained the c(»nfortaU» assurance that the floKxl was rapidly 
idxiting. He accordingly delayed another week, at the end 
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of wkich time h« oaot more tent the pigeon forth, wUeh 
finding ti^e earth dry, and its natiye element salubrious, re- 
turned to him no more. Assund by this that the violence 
of rtw flood was orer, Noah "removed the covering of the 
ark ; and h« looked, and beheld the fece of the ground was 
dry." TJkis latter event occurred " in the second month, 
that is, in Septeiaber, on the seven^and-twentieth day of the 
month," just one year and t^ days from the period at which 
•'the fountains of the great deep" began to be broken up., 

Suck is the account which Moses gives of a catastrophe, 
of which every nation, however rude, retains some memo- 
rial, and by wnioh the whole of the human race, with the 
exception of eight persons, was destroyed from the face of 
the earth. We ne^ scarcely observe, that to it, as well as 
to the whole train of the antediluvian hisitory, various ob» 
jections have be^i taken ; and we feel that we should very 
■nperfectly eiocompUsh our object, were we to pass them by 
unnoticed. Let us see to what they amoimt. 

It has been said, that the Mosaic account of the primeval 
times, from the creation of man to the flood, places the cha* 
racter oi the Creator in a point of view utterly at variance 
with all our notions of Divine justice wisdom, and good- 
ness* If God foresaw that man would in the course of a 
few generations become so desperately wicked, why did he 
create him at aU ? or, foreseemg this, and giving nim the 
lordship over so fair a world, why was he so angry with 
him, as to destroy him entirely from the face of tile earth ? 
To have ei^t ofl' the eotrupt descendants of Cain by some 
signal calamity would have been both wise and just ; and it 
would have been an act of mercy too, provided it were so 
done as to prove • warning to the Sethites--but, first of all, 
to permit the latter tribe to become contaminated by inter*' 
mixture with the .fl)nner, and then to involve both in one 
common ruin, ib not such conduct as we might expect firom 
en ell-perfect Being. Finally, objections have been taken 
to the use of certain phrases, as timt of Ihe sons of Qod in- 
tennanying with the daugnters of men — and that there 
were giants in those days : whilst the translation of E!nocb, 
and Noah's dduge, with the consequences arising out of it ; 
these, as well as the extreme longevity of the antedihivians, • 
have been prMiounced fables fit only for the amusement of 
children or sarages. 

The man who awrs, that since God foreknew how rapidly 
man would degenenrte* he ought not to have created hmi at 
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aSl, can be answered only by an affirmation as dogmatical 
as his own. Qod surely possessed thd power to create, or 
not to create, according to Ms own pleasure ; and as he did 
create in spite of that foreknowledge to which reference so 
unworthy is made, we may rest satisfied that there existed 
some wise and good reason for his ao doin^. Corrupt as 
the world has been, and corrupt as it coatmues to be, he 
must be a bold veasoner who wUI contend, that looking at it 
as a part of the great uniyerse, it may not, upon the whole, 
be the source of more good than evil ^ and if the case be so, 
then is Qod'» wisdom in creating it, with all its Mots and 
blemishes, abundantly justified. But, without casing our 
eyetf so fkr abroad, we may yentnre to assert, that, if looked 
to in itself aierely, it exhibits many more proofe of the good- 
Mess than of the s^rerity of the Creator, and, as a necessary 
eonsequenos, is the theatre of a great deal mor» of happiness 
than of misery. This, however, though undeniably true, is 
HOt perhaps tne proper ground on whichr to meet aver adver- 
sary :— let us examine Im difficidty as it deserres. 

There cannot be a questioa. that God foreknew how man 
would act, long before he caUed him into beins^, exacUy as 
he fbreknowB at this moment all eyeats which wall oecur in 
time. ' Such, at least, is the mode in which the poverty of 
human lan^cuige compels us to speak ; because, in strict 
justice there is no such tlune as foveknoWledge, the very idea 
€tf ftiturity implying the idea, of uncertainty and obscurity. 
God being* immorta!^ is not like finite creatures affeeted by 
time, considered as a succession o€*fmment$, or rather of 
ideas ; and hence, that which we call Jbrtknmffkdge, must 
be, and is with him, kMWtedgef positive and direct: But be- 
tween knowing that an action is in progFML and decreeing 
titoit it shall take place, the difference is Immense ; and 
hence, God, though he loiew how Adam .and his descend- 
ants would act, can no more be said to have preordained 
their actions, than the individual who sees from nis window 
one man deprive another of life, can be said to have pre- 
ordained that murder should be committed. God, as ws 
hare shown, created man a firee a^ent ; and because man at 
the beginning was necessarily devoid of experience, God 
tO(^ him in an especial manner under his own protection, 
jHTomisiag to reward him in an extraordinary manner, pro- 
vided he would retain his innocence. What more, is it con- 
eeivaUe that QoA could do for a being, whom he had formed 
with a power to choose either good or eijl 7 Ifitbeagw 
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asked, why was this power of choice granted ? we eanonly 
answer, because, without it, i^ai ham>intt8S seems to be unat- 
tainable ; and as God created purely for the sake of render- 
ing his creatures happy, he sined them, when formed, with 
al^olute freedom of wiU. Had man chosen to obstrre the 
conditions on which eternal life was of&red, and thus kept 
himself under the direct and immediate tuition of God, 
though we are hardly justified in believing that neiUi^ he 
nor ms descendants would hare violated any of the hiws of 
nature, we may nevertheless rest satisfied, that into the by- 
paths of iniquity they never would have wandered very far. 
with God to ^de t|;iem, no wrong associations could have 
been fbrmed in their in&nt mincu ^ and as their offences 
would have been doubtless visited with punishments at onoe 
mrompt, and proportionate to their magnitude, they would 
nave oeen reclaimed lon^ before vice could have grown up 
into a habit. These privileges, however^ Adam cast behind 
him, and as much of his ^uut consisted m his choosing to be 
his own master in all things, it was not unbecoming in the 
Creator to leave him to reap the fruits of his own devices. 
Now, the consequences of this abandonment, it requires, no 
creat depth of penetration to discover. Man knew nothing 
By nature of a future state, and was as little capable, widi- 
out God's assistance, of fitting himself for it, as an infant is 
capable, without education, of fitting itself for the highest 
offices in the state ; and it is rather a matter of legitimate 
surprise therefore that man did not degenerate more rapidly 
than that he degenerated at all. Nay, we may rest assured, 
that had God not interfered to prevent it, the degeneracy 
which is spoken of as occurring too quickly, would nave oc- 
curred long before, inasmuch as man was yet a child in 
mind, though in the full maturity of his body, when he was 
sent forth into a world made sterile for his sake. 

But Gml could not force his tuition on beings who arbitrarily 
rejected it When Cain slew Abel, he placed himself in a posi- 
tion towards his Maker of daring hostility ; and being depri- 
ved of God's counsels, he and his sons fell at once into impiety. 

Again, it is sheer inanity to ask, why God permitted the 
righteous sons of Seth to form connexions with the impious 
daughters of Cain, and why, wh^n these connexions were 
formed, the Sethites should have fallen into the guif of crime. 
In this case, as in others, God would not intertere with that 
freedom of will which he had bestowed ; whilst whoever 
oonsolts the experience even of his own past life, must know 
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lliat ivlien vice ^nd Tirtue come in cIom and intimate oolli- 
sioD, Tice 13 very rarely reclaimed, virttte almost always de- 
stroyed. That this is one of the fruits of that sin whidi 
lost our first parents Paradise, no divine has ever pretended 
to deny ; and if it fail to prove that human nature, as it 
conies mim the hand of Goo, is absolutely depraved, it un- 
deniably demonstrates that, without divine help, we cannot 
but &11. If then God did aJl that could be done, compatible 
with the exercise of man's free-will ; if God vouchsafed to 
be man's instructor after the fall itself ; di^layed his glory 
visibly before him, and from the Shechinah uttered lessons 
of morality ; if he offered strong nooral inducements to the 
practice ot virtue, and strong denunciations against its o]^ 
posite ; is he to be reproach^ for man's corruption^^et it 
spring whence it mi^ht ? 

With respect again to the destruction of the whole ante- 
diluvian race, it appears to us that there was more of mercy 
than of harshness in that awful chastisement. Lee it be 
6ome in mind, that in the eyes of God, '* a thousand years are 
6ut as a day, and a day as a thousand years." Let it be re- 
membered also, that m all his dealings with men, he has 
looked not so much to the benefit of individuals, as to the 
attainment of the g[roatest agsr^gsLte sum of good : and it 
will be found, that m utterly destroying a single generation 
.80 depraved as that which perished by the waters of the 
flood, he benefited all the generations which have since suc- 
ceeded or shall succeed even to the end. There is but slen- 
der ground to suppose that men who had resisted the repeats- 
ed attempts of the Ahnighty to reclaim them, ever would 
have repented had they b^n speu'ed ; and as little is it 
probable that their descendants would have found out a new 
and better path wherein to walk. Was it not much better 
for the world at large to destroy one entire generation, and 
thus to cause the human race to spring once more from a 
stock comparatively pure ? As to the scruples of those who 
see marks of cruelty m the deaths of the inferior animals ; it 
is enough to observe, that as they cotild not be preserved 
from a general delu^, except by a miracle, it would have 
scarcely consisted with the good providence of God to work 
one in their behalf more especially as their sufferings could 
not be either very lengthened or very severe, and because 
nad they not perished, they would have been a great deal 
too numerous for tiie welfare of the new colony. On that 
head, therefore, we conceive that no difficulty exists. 
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' We have already, in the course of the preceding pi^es- 
anticipated ibe quibble which arises out of the expressions 
put into the mouth of Uie doubter. We have riiown, that by 
the phrase " the sons of Ood admiring the daughters o€ 
men, and taking wiyes from emnong them," no more is meant 
than that the descendants of Seth, called in consequence <^ 
their comparatiye righteousness, God's sons, intermarried 
with the profli^te daughters of Cain ; whilst Uie word giant 
we have ezplamed, as we are pursuaded the truth requires, 
to signify men of rie^ine, robbers, and plunderers. I^ how- 
ever, there be those who beHeye that God, in punishment of 
the incestuous intercourse which is supposed to have been 
carried on in the world previous to the flood, caused giants 
or monsters (for the Hebrew word bears both meanings) 
to be bom, as we know of no -law of nature which perempl 
toriQy contradicts this supposition, so we see no reascA why 
it should be treated as childish. Men of overgrown stature 
have flourished in all ages, and there is no reason ^R^y they 
should not have been permitted to insult the human form 
more frequently in the antediluvian ages, than they have 
ever since done. 

We come now to the most serious of edi the objecti<Mis 
started to the credibility of the portion of our history just 
recorded ; namely, those which turn upon the sUmes of 
Enoch's translation, and the general Deluge from whidi 
Noah was preserved. 

The translation of Enoch is, indeed, so stated in the book 
of Genesis, as to leave it doubtful how the &utk ought to be 
received. Moses says no more than that ^ Enoch walked 
with God and wais not, for God took him." Several of the 
rabbins, accordingly contended that the expression implies 
nothing further than that Enoch being a good man, God, in 
mercy, caused him to die at an early ag;e, and so removed 
him n-om all risk of pollution. St. Fau^ however, has ffiy- 
en so very different an interpretation to the passage, ^t 
we feel ourselves bound to regard it as referring to s(»ne- 
thing widely at variance with a natural death, to expresa 
whidi, indeed, it does not appear that any sudi paraplurase 
was necessary. The apostle says, <'By faith, Enoch was 
translated that he shoula not see death ; and was not found, 
because God had translated him : for before his translation 
he had this testimony, that he pleased Gh)d. On the auUior- 
ity, therefore, partly of the singular form of speech employ- 
ed by the historian, but far more of the poeittye declaratioii 
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of the inspired apostle, we believe that Enoch was aetuatty 
removed alive from earth to some one of the mansions ii 
his heavenly father's house, aa Uie prophet Elijah was many 
ages after. The transaction no doubt is a wonderfhl one ; 
and it is equally indii^utable, that EInoch's mortal body 
must have put on the unnortal, as the bodies of such as 
shall be ahve must do at the last day, because we know, 
upon the surest of all testimony, ** that flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God ;" but though very wonder- 
ful, and implying so great a change, it is not therefore im- 
possible. Moreover, there was a reason fbr it, which even 
our short-sightedness is at no loss to discover. . 

Long before the era of Enoch's translation, Death had 
begun to perform his office, and men saw that the interven- 
tion of one of themselves was- not necessary to destroy the 
vital spark with whkh ihey were endowed. As soon aa 
this discovery was made, it is in the highest decree proba- 
ble, that those who at first believed that they snould never 
die, ran into an opposite extreme, by believing that tempo- 
ral death was the final end of every living creature^ This 
idea, nai unnatural in savages, and in men very fiur itmo- 
ved fkoBL savagism, when deprived of the li|rht of revelation, 
would be the more readily encoura^, as it gave a greater 
sanction to the indulgence of those iniquitous propensities^ 
by which the antediluvians seem to have been oeset. The 
creed o^ a man who entertains no belief in a future state, 
must necessarily end in this, that it is a wise thing to make 
the most of Hfe whilst it Iksts, without paying any regard 
to the laws immorality andlionour. 

It is not unworthy of the wisdom and goodness of God, 
to suppose that he would interfere to arrest the progress of 
opinions leading to results so mischievous. This, however, 
was not to be done by argument or asseveration merely, be- 
cause men in the condition of the antediluvians, seldom pay 
to argument, however sound, much attention ; an exam]:^e, 
therefore, or positive proof must be given, that the futurity 
of which the preachers spoke, was not figdnilous. For this 
purpose, Enoch's translation took place ; and we go not fur- 
ther than foir analogy permits, when we suppose that the 
stupendous event occurred openly and in the sight of 
crowds. 

We take it for granted, that the time has longeone by, 
when any one pretending to the character of a philosopher 
or man of 0cience,^ould dream of objecting to the Mosaie 
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Acoount of the Deluge, on the ground of a difficulty in find- 
ing a sufficiency of water for the purpose. The power 
i^ch first created must be allowed to be perfectly adequate 
to supply that deficiency, if not hy means such as we are 
pleased to term natural, certainly by means beyond nature ; 
indeed geologists seem all to be now a^ed in opinion, that 
the earu must have been at some ftenod or smother CQtire-^ 
ly covered with water. But it is oojected to the Mosaic his- 
tory, that the period of the Flood is too recent, and its alle- 
ged continuance too brie^ to account for phenomena which 
are eyery where apparent $ such as petrified bones smd other 
substances refemole to a watery origin, which haye been 
discovered near to the surface of the earth. The Mosaic his- 
tory does not explain, it is said, how the bones of animals, 
which can now live only in tropical climates, or in regions 
bordering on the tropics, should be discovered in high lati- 
tudes ; nor does it account for the fact, that whilst the fos- 
sil bones of animals, which exist not on the present earth, 
are every where found in great numbers, no fossil remains 
of human beings have any where been discovered ; but 
above all, it accounts not for the great masses of chalk and 
limestone with which almost every country abounds, and 
wiiich modem philosophers contend were all formed by the 
decomposition of testaceous animals in water. Hence an 
inference is drawn. Chat this ^lobe has been subjected to ma- 
ny great and violent convulsions long before tne era of the 
Mosaic Deluge, and that it must have existed for ages un- 
der water, even before the creation of man, since nothing 
short of an immense duration in that state could have pro- 
duced a sufficient Quantity of madrepores and other testace- 
oiis fish, to form, oy their decomposition, so very large a 
portion of the present globe as that which consists of calca- 
reous substances. 

To such reasoners as these we cannot better reply than in 
the words of a writer whose intimate acouaintance with the 
arcana of natural ^dence, no less than nis universal learn- 
ing, entitle his opinions to the highest respect* " Were 
it mdeed certain,** says he, " that masses ofchalk and lime- 
stone could not. even by Omnipotence, be formed but of the 
■hells of fish, this leist objection to the Mosaic account of 
the formation of the earth, smd its subsequent destruction by 

* See Stackhouse's History of the Bible, by Bishop Gleig 
whose words are quoted. Vol i. p. ITl. 
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a flood, would be unanswerable ; but the most plaujribla 
theory which has yet been formed in •ppotiHon to Motes, 
would not even then be without its difficulties. Have these 
men of science, ii^o are so intimately acquainted with the 
secrets of nature, as to be able to delineate the plan on which 
the world was formed^ ever employed their art to discover 
how or of what materials these testaceous fish are thtto- 
selves formed. It is very true, that the principal component 
part of than, as well as of dialk and marble, sc, is /ime, or 
earbmuUe of lime ; but I believe that the proportion of jmre 
Ume that is found by analysis in madrepores and o^rster- 
shells, is not equal to that which is found m some species of 
marble and other calcareous substances. Why then should 
we suppose that all calcareous substances are formed of the 
i^ells offish, rather than that these shells are formed ofcal 
careous substances ? Iron is found in all blood. Must w« 
Uience ccmclude that no iron ore existed^ till red-blooded ani* 
mals had fumi^ed the materials of which it is comoosed? 

" The truth is, that there are comparatively but few 
simple substances in nature (the ancient philoeophere, with 
Newton amcmg the modems, thought'that there is but one) 
of which all the bodies on this earth are formed ; and it is 
entirely owing to the different combinations of these ele- 
mentary substances, that the various bodies composed of 
^em possess such different qualities, and exhibit such dif- 
ferent appearances. The greatest quantities of petrified 
shells are indeed generally found in masses of calcareous 
gravel, and in rocks of marble and limestone ; but this fact 
surely furnishes no ground for the inference, that such gra- 
vel and rocks were formed, under water, of those shells. 
Would it not (to use the words of an ingenious author)* be 
much more logical to ocmdude, that the shells were ccon- 
poeed of calcareous particles, because the animals which 
^ carry tiiem fed on that kind of earth, or on plailts which 
' sprine from it ! Animals draw their sustenance and their 
growui fipom the food which supports them ; and each class 
accordingly establishes itself or is established, by the 
Author of Nature, where its proper nourishment is most 
abundant. That nourishment is drawn either directly 
from the earth itself, indirectly from those plants which 
the earth produces, or from the flesh of other animals 
which have been fattened on it, w on its producte ; and it 

* See Howard's Thoughts on the Stmcture of the Qkbe. 
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is assimilated to the body of the animal by a chemical pro- 
cess, which we can neither imitate nor fully comiMrehend. 

" There is a power, however, which directs that process 
so as to carry to every organ of the body the precise sub- 
stances that are wanted, and to expel such as are useless. 
FebriUf for instance, is regularly deposited in the muscles, 
and phosphate of lime in the bones ; and when a new bone 
is to be rormed in the i^ace of an old one diseased, or car- 
ried off by the absorbents, larger quantities of phosphate of 
Ume than were before necess2ury are carried to the jjroper 

Slace, because the fthosphate of lime is the principal ingre- 
lent in the composition of bones. These are mcts wmch 
experiments have rendered incontrovertible; and is it pos- 
sible to doubt that when the shells of -testaceous fish are 
injured or thrown off, a superabundant quantity of the 
carbonate of limef the predominant ingredient in such sub- 
stances, is carried to the proper placej that by a similar 
process it may be made to repair the injury which the shell 
nas suffered? All animals prosper and multiply most 
when they have the greatest supply of food congenial to 
their nature, and as shellfish of every kind are found in 
much greater numbers on some coasts than on others^ is it 
not reasonable to conclude that , the greatest quantity of 
fossil shells have been found in masses of calcareous mat^ 
ter, only because the living animals abounded in the midst 
of matter best adapted to furnish them with their proper 
nourishment ? 

*^ That no fossil remains of human beings have any 
where been found, has indeed been often asserted by the 
modem world-builders, but the assertion seems not to be 
entitled to implicit credit. Cuvier, for example, infi)ims us 
that *mo8t of^the labourers in the ffypsum quarries about 
Paris are firmly persuaded, that the bones which they con- 
tain are, in a great part, human ; but, after having seen 
and examined many thousands of these bones, I may 
safely affirm,' continues he, * that not a single fi-agment of 
them has ever belonged to our i^cies.' " Our author 
here pursues his argument -by demanding, " On this occa- 
aon, whom shall we believe? a single philosopher who has 
some novel theory to support, or a succession of many illi- 
terate workmen, whose juc^gment we cannot suppose to be 
warped by any fiivourite hypothesis ?"— We hwre bo hesi- 
tation in replying, that were Cuvier o^iosed by no higher 
authority than that of the illiterate workmen m the gyp- 
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mim quarries, we should at once prefer his h3rpothe8i8 to 
theirs, because we know how easy it is for the unsdentifie 
to be deceived on such subjects ; but others, besides illite* 
rate workmen, have asserted that the fossil remains of 
human bones are to be met with, and to these we cannot at 
least refUse an equal degree of credit as to Cuyier. Thus 
the celebrated SpaUangani brought to Payia relics of this 
description which he round in the Island of Ceri^, whilst 
Howard, no credulous person, affirms, that such discoveries 
are by no mosms raye. "Petrified human bones," says he, 
"are found, not in small, but in very great numbers, in- 
cased in the solid rock, or heaped togetner in subterrane- 
ous caverns, opened by the works carried on to improve 
the fortifications of Gibraltar. Their petrifaction proves 
them to be of very ancient date, and that the substances of 
whidi the rocks are composed, formerly in a loose state, 
when unexposed to the influence of salt-water and air, have 
had time to be hardened into stone by their joint opera- 
tion. 

" It appears, therefore, that fi-om fossil bones no evidence 
has yet been discovered that this globe was inhabited by 
the mferior animals for ages before the formation of man. 
Human bones have been found in that state in masses, 
which we have every reason to believe to be of equal anti- 
quity with those which contain the fossil remains of other 
animals. But still, it will bo said, that, according to the 
present laws of nature, these mixtures and depositions can- 
not have taken place during the short period in which Moses 
represents the waters of the abyss as having entirely cover- 
ed the earth. This is indeed true, an4 yet if we attend to 
the order or course in which he describes the waters as pre- 
vailing^ we shall find reason to believe that all these chemi- 
cal combinations and decompositions have been made in 
these very waters. 

" The editor of Cuvier's Essay on the Theory of tne 
Earth, in his account of that author's geologicsd discoveries, 
Bays, ' that all the fossil species of auadrupeds which he 
haid iust enumerated, have oeen founa in the alluvial soil 
which covers the bottoms of valleys, or is spread over the 
surface of plains. All of them are strangers to the climate 
where these bones now rest. The five species of masto- 
dons alone, may be considered as forming a distinct and 
lotherto unknown genus nearly allied to diat of t^e ele- 
l^ant. All the others belong to genera still existing in the 
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torrid «one. Three of thess eenera, namely, the ihkioeo- 
roe, hippopotamus, and elepoant, occur only in the old 
world. The foiurth, the tapir, exists only in the new world* 
The fossil species included under the known genera differ 
sensibly from the present species, and are certainly not 
mere varieties. Of all the eleven fossil species, the kr^ 
hippopotamus is the ooky one which we cannot sa^ with 
certainty does not belong to the present livinff species of 
that genus. These different fossil bones are round almost 
every where in beds of nearly the same kind, generally al- 
luvial, and either sandy or marly ; and are often promis- 
cuously mixed with bones of animals resembling the spe- 
cies of'^the present time. It is therefore probable that they 
have been enveloped by the last, or one of the last catas- 
trophes iJb which our earth has been subjected.' 

" This is the narrative of an author who i^pears not to 
consider the Mosaic Dduge as sufficient to account for the 

Shenomena which he details ; but it is a narrative which 
isplays his candour and love of truth : and if it can be 
shown that the Delude de^ribed in the Book of Genesis is 
sufficient to account for these petrifactions, it is to be hoped 
that professor Jamieson will pay at least as much respect 
to the reports of Moses, as to those of any modem geolo- 
gist 

'< By the Hebrew gtoloastf the Mosaic Deluge is attri- 
buted to the opening, of uie windows of heaven, and the 
breaking up of^ the fountains of the great deep or abyss* 
Though I think it very probable, that the atmosphere is ca- 
pable of keeping suspemled in the form of vapour a much 
larger quantity of water than is commonly supposed, it is 
obvious that we cannot have recourse to the opening of the 
windows of heaven, whatever be the quantity of water 
which falls from them, for the petrifying of the bones of 
animals, and bringing them from different quarters of the 
earth to one place. But it has been inferred from the pre- 
sent ajmearance of the great continents of the terraqueous 
globe, that there has, at some distant period, been the most 
tremendous disruptions of the fountains of the great abyss, 
duefly in the regions of hi^h southern latitudes, the waters 
issuing northward with incco^ceivable fury at first, but 
growing less violent towards the end of their proeress. 
This course of the waters accounts sufficiently not only for 
the ark having been carried northwards from the re^on o 
Babylonia, where it appears to have been built, till it was. 
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-arrested in its course by Mount Ararat, but also for the 
multitudes of fossil bones of elephants and other tropical 
animals beins found in high northern latitudes ^ and if 
'among these 3iere really be found any species or genus, 
•such as the mastadon and mammoth, which is now abso- 
lutely lost, I know nothing in the Bible which obliges us to 
Relieve, either that Noah collected into the ark a male and 
female of every species of animals which then existed, from 
•one pole of the earth to another, or that all those pairs pro- 
parted their kinds in the region of Babylonia. It is the 
•opinion of the learned Stilling^eet, and founded on Scrip- 
ture, that various pairs of every species of animals were at 
^rst created in the different regions of the earth, and ]:^aced 
in the climates respectively adapted to their several consti- 
tutions. But if this be so, one or two, or even more species 
9nay have completely perished in the Deluge, or have pe- 
Tished since, in consequence of the prodigious change, wne- 
ther for the better or the worse, which must have wen pro- 
duced in the soil and climate of this globe by that tremen- 
dous event. 

" But the waters, when they had prevailed one hundred 
and fifty day? upon the earth,* were at last commanded to 
tBubsidc. Etow "was this ejected, and whither did they re- 
tire? The learned dironologist Dr. Hales, has shown, 
from the present appearance of the globe, that they proba- 
bly retired again mto the abyss, chiefly through other dis- 
ruptions made towards the north pole, 

'* Thus, if we inspect the sur&ce of the world, the deep 
indentations of Uie southern coasts of Asia, Africa, and 
America, and the Ix^d projecting capes t>f the peninsula of 

'*' It is not necessary to suppose that the waters prevailed over 
the whole surface of the earth at one and the tome time. If the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up towards the south 
pole, and the progress of the waters was northward, it is evident 
ttiat the southern regions must have been first inundated ; and as 
it is absurd to attempt to account for all the phenomena of the 
Deluge, without calling in the miraculous interposition of Him 
who first created, and has ever since sustained, the globe, the 
waters may have been impelled forward, leaving the mountains 
of the regions behind them dry, as soon as all the liring creatures 
in these mountains were destroyed. . This could be done bv a 
temporary change of the centre of gravity, or by many other 
means easy to Omnipotence : and if such was the case, much 
of the difficulty respecting the quantity of wat^r necessary to 
overwhelm the whole earth, is at once removed* 

Vol,. L— H* 
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Kndostan, of Gkxxl Hope, and of Horn, with the diarup' 
tions of Ceylon, Madagascar, and of Tenca del Fuego front 
the continent ; the chaotic appearances of the Ghauts of 
Hindostan, of the mountains of Abyssinia and Cafiraria, 
and of those in the neighbouiliood of the Straits of Mae^el- 
lan^ which are descril^d by the most intelligent trayeliers> 
as if they had been torn up by the roots, turned topsy-tur- 
vy, or piled upon each other in wild confusion : whereas 
the mountains of northern Asia, Europe^ and North 7kme- 
rica, assume tamer aspects and more regular forms, we hav** 
no longer room to doubt of the northerly process of the ca^ 
taracts of the Deluge from high southern regions. 

" There are also traces of prodigious disruptions of the: 
earth in high northern regions, as if to absorb the redun- 
dant waters from the south. Thus, the coasts of Norway- 
are the most abrupt and the highest known on the ocean, 
rising from the level of the sea to the height of from 300 to 
900 toises or frithoms. From these the general face of the 
country slopes till it meets the Bedtic, under whose basin, 
part of its former surface lies deep buried. In the shock of 
the sudden fall of such extensive tracts into the subterra- 
neous vaults, V8ist fissures were opened in its uplifted parts^ 
forming at present the most frequent, the deepest, and the 
narrowest creeks yet known in any part of the world." 

If the waters of the flood were carried off in this man- 
ner, it is evident that it would be only from the higher 
grounds that they receded in the compass of a year, or in- 
deed for many years ; for though the divine power caused 
a wind to pass over the waters to excite evaporation, the 
deejper valleys in the temperate zones could hardly be emp- 
tied, or even the low-lyin^ plains be reduced to perfect dry- 
ness, in it short space of time, by the ordinary process of 
evaporation. Not only were those plains and valleys com- 
pletely flooded to a great height, but their bottoms also must 
have been reduced to mire to a considerable depth j and 
many phenomena occur every year, which sufliciently 
prove, that before all this moisture could be removed by 
evaporation, a period of time must have elapsed of sufficient 
duration, for the superincumbent waters to produce all the 
effects which our modern geologists justly think could not 
have been produced in the com{)ass of a year. It is only in 
beds calculated to produce petrifactions by a natural pro- 
cess, that, according to these philosophers themselves, fossil 
bones aVe found ; but in such beds, and under certain kinds 
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tiT mineral waters, petrifactions are known to be formed 
with great rsmidity. Under the foundations of the city of 
ClueTOC, in Canada, when it came into the possession of 
the English, there was found amongst the lowest beds of 
strata to which the workmen proce^ed, a petrified savage, 
with his quiver and arrows in great reservation; and 
though it was impossible to ascertain tiie time when that 
man had been buried \mder the ruins, he must have been 
there for a much shorter period than would be requisite to 
dry deep valleys, or even low-lying plains, after the general 
Deluffe. It is indeed well known, that there are waters so 
Gom^uetely impregnated with the carbonate of lime and 
other mineral substances, as to petrify wood and the bones 
of animals in a very short space or time ; and we have 
every reason to believe, that many firuitful vales that now 
wave with com, were under water for ages after the gene- 
ral Deluge. It is therefore well observe! by Mr. Parr, as 
auoted by Mr. Howard, that ** of all attempts to calculate 
le ase of the world, the system of petrifacUons is the most 
unphliosophical, it being impossible to ascertain a process, 
aependingjDn the quantity and quality of lapidific ^eces, 
and other circumstances varied, ad infinitum^ in dlnerent 
places, according to the nature of earths, waters, and air, 
and even of the position of the bodies on which the experi- 
ments are made." 

There seems, therefore, to be no necessity for calling in 
question the accuracy of the Mosaic history of the Deluge, 
on account of the appesurances exhibited by the terraqueous 
globe in its present state of existence. Even the objections 
which have Deen raised firom the length of time whidi ap- 
pears to be requisite for the conversion of the surfiice of 
lava into vegetable soil, have been completely obviated by 
Howard and others, who have proved, that the matter, 
which, in the form of lava, issues tirom volcanoes, is of very 
different kinds, and that where vegetable soil has been found 
over real lava, it has been carried thither by some subse- 
quent eruption vomiting forth ashes and other substances, 
which are easily converted by the sun and air into soil fit to 
receive and nourish the seeds of plants. No Christian pre- 
tends that every circumstance of the Deluge can be ao* 
counted for by physical causes, for God expressly claims 
to himself the immediate direction of the whole process. 
But that the whole earth has, once at least, been under wa« 
ler, all n^aokind are agreed. Moses informs us that it has 
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been twice in that state, at periods far distant indeed, bat 
not of such extraragant antiquity as some poets and chro* 
nologists pretend, or as the theories of modem deists re* 
quire ; and he adds that it was, at both periods, laid dry 
by ph3rsical causes, under the immediate control of Almightv' 
God. Modem geologists admit the state of chaos in which 
water predominated, as well as of many subsequent delu- 
des either general or partial, but some of them attribute 
uiese distinctions and renovations to the mere operaticm of 
fire, and others to chemical affinities, and the different laws 
of crjTStallization, without any superintendence or control 
of an all-powerful and intelligent mind. Whether it be 
most philosophical to consider diemical affinity and every 
apedes of attraction and crystallization as tne results of 
the Divine volitions constituting them laws of nature, or as 
themselves the primary and only causes of the present 
state of the terraqueous globe, can hardly be a question 
with any man but such " as has not God in all his 
thoughts." To the worshippers of fire a plain man would 
inde^ think it a sufficient answer to observe, that such an 
immense subterraneous fire as heaved Uie whole continent 
of America from the bottom of the ocean, must have caused 
the whole waters of the ocean to boil, and thus have de- 
stroyed animal life entirely. Such is known to have been 
the case in those parts of the sea where small vcdcanic 
islands have been occasionally raised up. The fish have 
either fled from the spot, or were destroyed by the heat. 
Besides, philosophers know upon erounds of mathematical 
certainty that there cannot be su<m a vast fire in the centre 
of the earth ; for to the question which some of them have 
put how such a fire could be supported in a hollow shell, 
from which all air and every known supporter of combus- 
tion is excluded, no satisfactory answer nas yet been given. 
It will hardly be said that the fire at the centre of the earth 
is like e^unpowder, supported by the oxygen of zdtre, its 
principflJ ingredient, ror the combustion of gunpowder is 
almost instantaneous, and a quantity of it, sufficient to have 
raised the great continents from the bottom of the sea, 
would, when ignited, have tom the whole globe into frag- 
ments, and then been extinguished. The meory, fi>undra 
on the narrative of Moses, is encumbered by no such 
difficulties as this, for according to it, God was the imme* 
diate cause of the whole stupendous process, and the in- 
struments employed by him, whether fire or water, or botl^ 
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were comjieiely under the control of Almighty power and 
perfect wisdom. 

We have devoted so much space to the overthrow of dif> 
'fidiities, m themselves, neither trifling nor unimportant, that 
our notice of minor objections must necessarily be confined 
^thin very narrow limits. The great age of our antedilu- 
wian ancestors is a mere matter of fact, resting its claims to 
l>eUef upon the assertion of an author who professes to write 
hy divine inspiration. If, therefore, that author's assump- 
tion be capable of proo^ (of which there caii.be no doubt in 
diny impartial mind,) the fact itself must be admitted, other- 
-wise we shall fall into inconsistencies the most flagrant in 
themselves, and leading to the very worst consequences. 
But as there appear to he many and strong reasons why the 
jives of the first generations should be much more protracted 
than the term granted to mankind now, it may not be amiss 
l>riefly to bring one or two of these before the recollection of 
the reader. 

It has been ur^d by many able writers, both Jewish and 
<I)hristian, that tlie simple nature of the food eaten by the 
antediluvians, as well as a climate more genial thai) any 
where prevails at present, were both instrumental in pro- 
^lucinff that great longevity, which all chroniclers, profane 
as well as inspired, have attributed to the fathers of the hu- 
jnan race. There is nothing impossible in this, indeed it is 
highly probable ; for we see no reason to believe that man 
became a carnivorous animal till after the great Deluge ; yet 
the supposition, though allowed to be true, scarcely solves 
the question why advantages should have been vouchsafed 
by our common Maker to them, which are not granted 
to us. 

I^ however, there appear to be in the intellectual nature 
of man himself something which seems to require that the 
period of life, granted to individuals, should be more extend- 
ed in the infancy, than in the maturity of society, then is the 
whole matter set at rest, because the phenomenon is at once 
traced back to the goodness and wisdom of the Creator. 

Now it must be obvious to the leeust reflecting, not only 
that the process of peopling the earth, required at first a 
greater longevity in the human race, than would be neces* 
fary after it became adequately colonised, but that the ad- 
vancement of the race itself from barbarism into civilizatioD 
and refinement could not have taken place, had not each 
{lerson becod permitted to live during a much longer space of 
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time than is found to be the case at present in every portioa 
of the globe. The first generations havine no past experi- 
ence to look back upon, must have owed all their know- 
ledge to their own individual exertions ; and how far these 
would have carried them in the short space of seventy or- 
eighty years, we need only examine the condition of the 
wandermg tribes in America to discover. It was not, how- 
ever, in accordance with God's gracious desi^ in creating^ 
that man, whom he had appointed the heaa of this lower 
world, should live and die a savage; and hence he appoint- 
ed to the antediluvians many centuries of existence, Uiat they 
might discover, follow up, and lay the foundations of know- 
lec^ for all future ages, m every useftil and ornamental art. 
TluLt they actually did all this, we eire firmly persuaded, as 
well firom the hints dropped by Moses in his ffenealogieal 
aoeount of the Cainites, as from the recollection Uiat the pro- 
cess of smelting metals, building towers and cities, the sci- 
ences of astronomy and mensiu*ation, were familisur to the 
fi»t colonists, who settled themselves in what may be term- 
ed the new world ; whilst the gigantic ^>ecimens of their 
handicraft, which remained to comparatively later ages, pro- 
ved that in the uses and application of machinery they were 
at least 8ls well versed as ourselves. But the necessity for 
80 very protracted an existence being of a temporary na- 
ture, God wisely withdrew it, as soon as it had attained its 
purposes ; and ne did so, not more in wisdom, than in mer- 
cy, to the, creature whose mortal life he curtsuled. As we 
have alreiady seen, though their prodigious age doubtless 
contributed greatly to the advancement of the antediluvians 
in knowledge and refinement, it is beyond a question that 
the some circumstance tended, more perhaps than any thine 
besides, to introduce moral corruption into the world, which 
eoirupUon became, in all probability, more and more flagrant 
as the increased ingenuity of mankind enabled them to de- 
vise new methods of gratifying the senses. 

Thus God permitted thenret races to live long upon 
the ear&, that they might themselves attain to perfection in 
the cultivation of the sciences, and leave them to their pos- 
terity, even though the boon of longevity proved mischievous 
to their own moral purity, whilst the groundwork of know- 
ledge being laid, he took away the stumblingblock in the 
way of man's obedience, by decreeing that " the time of - 
man*s life should be four score years.'* 

The last objection which we deem it necesaary to notice^ 
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tvanm apon the inability of Noah's ark, «8 described by the 
inspirea historian, to fulfil the purposes for which it was in* 
ienided. Such a ressel, as it is represented to haye been, 
•could not make way in the water, whilst its dimensions are 
wholly inadequate to contsdn so numerous an assemblage of 
'liying creatures, as are stated to have found shelter therein, 
with provisions and water for one year's consumption. B^ 
^sides as one window only is spoken o^ it seems impossible 
io conceive how so many animals, supposing them to have 
been stowed within so small a compass, diould not hare pe- 
fished at once by suffocation. 

To the first objection we need only observe, that though 
Moses makes mention of little else besides the dimensions of 
the ark, it does not therefore follow that it was unprovided 
with a convex keel, or otherwise incapable of passing ea^ 
through the water. But were the case otherwise, as tM 
design of the ark was not to make way like a modem ship, 
but to preserve a certain number of creatures from destruo* 
■iion, it would fully answer that end were it so formed as to 
float buoyantly and stjeadily on the surface. Now it may 
be provea to demonstration that the proportion of the lengu 
to the breadth, and of both to the neight in Noah's ark, is 
exactly that which renders any substance the most buoyant, 
-and the most perfectly secure even in a storm ; and hence, 
though we may well believe that no violent winds were per- 
mitted to reach it, and that the fury of the stream was spent 
•^re the ark began to float, it appears that 8ls fiu* as the shape 
of the ark is concerned, no blunder has been committed by 
him who describes iL 

To the next objection it may be stated, that as the admea- 
surement of the ark has been accjorately taken from the data 
furnished by Moses, it is sufficient for us to assert, that it 
amounted in all to 42,413 tons. This is indeed a monstrous 
vessel, possessing a capacity of stowage equal to that of 
eighteen ships of the line of the largest class, which upon a 
very moderate computation are capable of carrying 20,000 
men, with stores and provisions for six months' consumption, 
besides 1800 pieces of cannon. Now when we come to re- 
flect that all uie various distinct species of four-footed ani- 
mals may be reduced to two hundred or two hundred and 
fifty, can we for a moment doubt (hat the ark would contain 
the specified proportion of these, of birds, insects, and eight 
liuman beings, wiUi provisions and water adequate to their 
wants during a aingle year? The truth ixKleed is, as Bishop 
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Wilkiiis Justly obserres, <* that of the two, it is modi mofv 
difficult to assign a number and bulk of necessary things ta 
answer the capacity of the ark, than to find sufircient room 
for the seTeral species of animals already known to hare 
been diere.'' The objection, therefore, which rests upon th* 
incapability of the ark to furnish accommodation to it» 
cargo, falls to the ground. 

The last objection, which turns upon the inadequacy of 
one window to admit an adequate supply of light and air to 
so many animals, seems to us to be eren more urirolous than 
either of the preceding. Though God gave the model of one 
window only, we have no right to assert that only one was 
framed. On the contranr» it we take the word, which is in 
our translation rendered *' window,** to signify something 
lining or previous to light, as we fairly may, all that Gktd 
will be represented as doing amounts simply to this — that 
he instructed Noah how to apply this substance, be it what 
it might, to the purpose of resisting the ingress of water, at 
the same time tnat it admitted li^t, whibt the expression 
" in a cubit shalt thou finish it above," appears distinctly to 
refer to the degree of slope given to the roof. But after all, 
it is perhaps a waste of time to reason with those, who call 
in question, not the fundamental evidences on which the au- 
thority of S<iripture rests, but the minute details which hera 
and there occur in it. If the Bible be the word of Gknl, these 
details, however apparently singular or unaccountabk^ must 
be credited. This appears to us to be a mode of reasoning 
not to be controverts^; though at the same time we firmly 
believe, that in all other instances, as in those before us, tlie 
facts, at which sceptics pretend to start, will be found, when 
examined, to be in themselves both reasonable and credible.* 

* The following extract from the Bibliotheca Biblica, toL iL Oc- 
cas. Aonot. in the AppendiXf though scarcely admissible in the text, 
appears too much to the purpose to be entirely omitted. Speatung 
of the window which Noah opened to let his dyve fly, the writer 
sajrs,^ ^ It is very observable that the words which we render win- 
dow, in chap. vi. verse 16, and chap. viii. verse 6, of Genesis, are 
far from being the same. In the former place the word is zohar^ 
(the nature of which we shall have a proper occasi<m to explain,) 
in the latter it it hhalon^ which signifies, indeed, an oval ht^ or 
window in any building, but here is a window 6f a peculiar deno- 
mination. That it was customary among the Jews to have a room 
in the upper part of their houses, set apart for divine worship, in 
Hebrew called betfudycJu or simply alijah^ in Greek huperoon^ and 
IB Latin orcOoriuMi and that in this place of prayer there was 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jkieenifrom th» ark.—'NoahU death, — Oijectiant notieed^ <md 
answered, 

A.M. 2267 to 2857.— B.C. 3164 to 2664. 

It is not easy to imagine the delight which Noah and his 
&mily must have experienced, when on looking abroad 
from their dreary habitation, they beheld the earth once 
more delivered from the waters, and nature smiling as she 
had been accustomed to do, ere the terrible Deluge began. 
That they were eager to step forth and enjoy again the 
blessing of liberty we may well believe, yet an apprehen* 
sion that the danger was not yet past, or a fear of offending 
God by too great precipitancy, seems to have detained them 
within the ark for some time after they saw that the Delude 
had subsided. At last, however, God took pity upon the 

alwajTs B.hhalon^ a hole or window, which pointed to the Kebia) or 
place whereunto they directed their worship, is evidept from se- 
veral passages of Scripture. Among the Jewish constitutions, in 
the code called beracoth^ there is a certain canon grounded upon 
this custom, * That no man shall pray but in a room where there 
is Khhalon^ opening towards the Holy City ;' and of Daniel it is 
positively related that when he knew that the decree for his de- 
struction was signed, * he went into the house, and hia hhalon^ his 
window, being onened in his chamber towards Jerusalem, he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, as he did aforetime:' 
for that this was not a common window, but one dedicated to re- 
ligious worship, is plain from the people's discovering by its being 
open, that he was at prayers. 

** Now, as the practice among the Jews of worshipping in upper 
rooms, with their faces towards a hole or window in the wall, was 
never introduced by any positive law, and yet universally iM*evail- 
«d, it is reasonable to believe, that at first it was derived from 
Noah, and that the windows in their oratories were made in imi- 
tation of his hhaUnif or point of adoration in the ark." 

We have quoted this, not, as the reader may well believe, for 
the purpose of discussing with its ingenious author his theory of 
the hhcUon^ but merely to show, that from the use of two distmct 
meanings, it is quite clear that Noah's ark neither was« nor was 
intended to be lighted by one window only* 
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prisoners, ** and spake unto Noah, sayine, go forth of the ark, 
thou, and thy wire, and thy sons, and thy sons' wives with 
thee. Brmff forth with thee every living thing that is with 
thee, of all flesh, both of fowl and of cattle, and of every 
creeping thing that ereepeth upon the earth : that they 
may br^ abundantly in the earth, and be fruitml and mul- 
tiply upon the earth." This was a gracious command, im- 
plymg a no less gracious promise, and the &thers of the new 
worl(^ glad at heart, lost no time in obeying it. 

It has been stated in the previous pages, that Noah car- 
ried with him into the ark an equal number of animals of 
all species : that of some species seven males and as many 
females, of others only one male and one female were pre- 
served. The former of these are in Holy Writ called clean, 
doubtless because from them God was in the habit of exact- 
ing those sacrifices which he had taught man to offer ; or it 
may be that Moses, who wrote more especially for his coim- 
trymen, employs the terms clean and unclean, as they were 
used in the congregation of Israel. Be this as it may, the 
first use which NosJi made of his deliverance was to build 
an altar to the God who had preserved him, and to offer 
upon it a sacrifice of thanksgiving of every dean beast and 
of every clean fowl With this act of pious gratitude, Je- 
hovah was well pleased, and he promised that, though the 
imagination of man's heart be evil from his youth up, he 
womd not curse the ground any more for man's sake, nei- 
ther would he again smite every thing living as he had done. 
While the earth remaineth, continued God, '* seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter,- and 
day and ni^ht shall not cease." 

Concerning the precise geo^phical position of the spot, 
where this important transaction occurred, many and wide- 
ly different conjectures have been hazarded, tt is neither 
worth while to examine the claims to reception, which these 
severally advance, nor to waste a longer space upon the sub- 
ject at all, than may be necessary to state, that by far the 
most probable opimon is, that which pronounces Mount 
Ararat to be the same with Mount Musis in Armenia. 
Mount Musis,- as well as the mountains of Cardu, overlook 
the plain of Mesopotamia, of which Shinar forms a part ; 
and as the first colonists are said to have made excursions 
as &r as Shinar, that &ct of itself seems to imply, that Ara> 
rat could not be very distant. A strong tradition, more- 
OTer^ prevails throughout the whole of the east, that Musis 
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in the Ararat of Moses ; and as such traditions when wide 
ly extended, and of long continuance, usually rest upon 
truth, we shall not greatly err if we give credit to this. 

As Noah was always a devout and pious man, we may 
readily believe, that he by no means considered his debt of 
latitude wiped out by this his first great sacrifice. On the 
-contrary, he was doubtless, regular and frequent in his de- 
votions, which Almighty God received with so much favour, 
that he replied to them by blessings and assurances of his 
continued protection. As he had done to the first pair, so 
he did to Noah and his sons ; '*he blessed them and said 
vnio them, be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth.** 
He granted to them, likewise, the same dominion which Adam 
had possessed over the brute creation ^ and he added this 
privile^ to all which man had hitherto enjoyed, that Noah 
and his descendants were authorized to kill for food any of 
the inferior animals, all being delivered absolutely into tneir 
hands. One restriction only was imposed upon man, nam^ 
ly, that he should display no unnecessary cruelty in the ex- 
ercise of his power, by eating " the flesh with the life there- 
of, which is the blood." Moreover, the life of man was 
Tendered more than ever sacred, a strict account being de- 
manded of it both from man and beast, insomuch that every 
man or beast which slew him that bore the image ti Orooy 
should surely be put to deaths This is a very remarkable 
expression, and it clearly implies, as we took occasion for- 
merly to observe, that the image of GKxl, in which man was 
created, could not consist in any quality, moral or physical, 
which was destroyed by the falL 

It was but natural that man, just escaped from so tremen- 
dous a judgment as the Deluge, should, experience the live* 
liest apprehensions, as often as clouds begem to collect, that 
a second delu^ should ensue. To deliver him from that 
dread, God distinctly promised that he would never again 
destroy the earth by water ; and he set up a sign, of all 
others, the best calculated to assure man that his promise 
would not be violated — " This is the token of the covenant 
which I make between me and you, and every living crea- 
ture that is with you, for perpetual generations : I do set 
my l>ow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a coven- 
ant between me and the earth." We are not igncHrant that 
to the above expression several objections have been raised. 
Are we to suppose, it has been asked, that a rainbow was 
never seen tDl after the Deluge, aware as we are, that th« 
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jdienomenon results from the immutable laws of the refrac* 
tion and reflection of the sun's rays in the drops of falling 
rain ? If the case be so, then are we bound to believe, also, 
that there had been neither clouds nor rain previous to the 
flood; but as this is extremely improbable, how could the 
bow, with whose appearances Noah was already acquaints 
ed, be to him any assurance, that another deluge would not 
take place ? 

We will endeavour to answer these questions, not be« 
cause we consider them as deserving of an answer, but be-^ 
cause thej have not unfrequently been put. 

There is no reason to believe either that rain had never' 
fidlen, previous to the commencement of the flood, or that- 
the bow had never made its appearance in the clouds till a^ 
ter Noah's sacrifice. On the contrary, the language of Mo- 
ses, in the early part of his history, seems to imply, that 
though during^ the six days' cosmogony no rain fell, it fell 
soon afterwards, and if the constitution of nature was from 
the first, what it continues to be now, it could not have faW 
len without producing the phenomenon which we call a rain- 
bow. These facts, for such we take them to be, so far from 
injuriously affecUn? the credibility of Scripture, only tend 
to place its reasonableness in a point of view more conspicu-^ 
ous than ever. 

It seems to be a very vulgar prejudice to believe, that the 
antediluvian inhabitants of the earth were men ignorant or 
all sciences, natural as well as moraL This we have en- 
deavoured to prove, at length, elsewhere ; and if our rea- 
soning be admitted as sound, itie difficulty stated here falls 
to pieces of its own accord. If Noah was well acquainted 
with the particular law of nature, to which the appearance 
of the rambow is owing, so far from the phenomenon itself 
bringing with it no assurance of safety, it is not easy to im- 
agine a more appropriate token than that which Qod esta^ 
bushed between himself and the earth. Noah could not be 
ignorant that the phenomenon of the rambow is totcdly in- 
compatible with such rain as that which contributed to the* 
Deluge, and hence Noah could not but feel, as often as the 
bow appeared, that no second deluge was at hand. The 
truth, mdeed, is, that the sole difficulty here hin&es upon 
the use of the phrase, *^ I do set my bow in the doud,'' a 
form of speech which seems to imply that the bow had never 
ai^ared in the cloud before ; but the words in the original 
might have been with equal and even greater propriety ren* 
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deredy ''I do appoint mj bow, which is in the cloud, to be a 
token,** by whiai every thin? like equivocation or misap- 
prehension afterwards would have been at once prevented. 
Taking them thus, then, as they certaiidy ought to be taken, 
is it possible to conceive a more appropriate siffh than th« 
rainbow, which the patriarch well knew never had existed, 
nor ever could exist, except when there is sunshine, as well 
as rain ? God promised to Nbah and his family that the 
earth should never again be destroyed by a general delu^ ; 
the only security for that promise was the known good faith 
of the JPromiser ; and to that assurance the most novel, or 
the most supernatural appearance could have added nothing : 
as, on the contrary, had they been ignorant of the divine 
veracity, no phenomenon whatever could have ^ven them 
confidence in the promise of any thing future. Had Noah . 
indeed, been made acquainted with God's covenant or pro- 
mise by a third person, speaking in the name of the Lord 
like a Jewish pro^^et, there would certainly have been oc- 
casion for a prodigy or some supernatural appearance to ac- 
• company the promise. But for what purpose ? Not to give 
credit, surely, to the veracity of God, but to the veracity of 
the messenger, who professed to declare God's will. No 
messen^, however, was sent from heaven on this occasion, 
for God revealed his own will immediately to those, who 
perfectly remembered his threateninffs of the Deluge, who 
knew by experience how completely he had executed those 
threatenings, and who had themselves just escaped frcmi the 
general destruction. 

What purpose, then, was served by the rainbow ? The 
very best purpose, so well expressed by the sacred historian, 
when he represents God as saying, " This is the token of 
the covenant which I make between me ,and y^u, and every 
living creature that is with you, fot perpetual generations ;*• 
ibr natural and inanimate oojects, such as pillars and heaps 
of stones, were considered as tokens, and even a kind of 
vritnesses in the contracts of all the civilized nations of re- 
mote antiquity. Of this we have several instances in the 
books of the Old Testament ; but surely not one so apposite 
as that of the rainbow. Noah and his sons undoubtedly 
knew, either by the science of the antediluvian world, or by 
the immediate teaching of God, that the rainbow is a phy- 
sical proof, as long as it is seen, that a general deluge is not 
to be dreaded, and therefore if their minds, filled with terror 
and astonishment at what they had escaped^ should ever 

Vol. L— I. 
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haye become fearfully apprehensive of a future deluge, the 
sieht of the bow would immediately dissipate their fears. 
Tne science of Noah and his sons, which tau^t them the 
physical connexion of this sign with the thing si^riified, was 
mcfeed soon lost, with other truths of §;reater unportance, 
when their descendants were scattered m small tnbes over 
the face of the whole earth ; but the remembrance of the 
flood, as well as some confused notions that the rainbow 
conveyed some information from the gods to men, appear 
to have been preserved by tradition among all nations, and 
thousands of pious Christians without knowing any thing 
of the physical causes of the rainbow, consider it, at this 
day, as a token, and even as a pledge, ^as in truth it is,) that 
the earth shall not a^in be destroyed by a delu^. 

The remainder of Woah*s history, as recorded by Moses, 
contains but few events deserving of particular notice. 
Heaving applied himself as it was natural that he should, to 
tlie pursmt of husbandry, the patriarch, we learn, planted a 
vine, and drinkin? too freely of the wine, fell asleep in his 
tent, with his body uncovered, and in a very immoctest pos- 
ture. Ham, who espied his father in this condition, instead 
of concealing his weakness, proclaimed it aloud, and made 
him the subject of scorn and derision to his two brothers, 
Shem and Japhedi. These, however, not only refused to 
join in Ham's indecent mirth, but took a garment, and plao- 
mf it upon their shoulders, went backwards towards their 
&uier, and piously dropped it over him as he lay. The 
probability is, too, that not content with this, they watched 
nim during the remainder of his sleep, so as to hinder a simi- 
lar occurrence from taking place ; and doubtless replied to 
the ini^uiries, which we may imagine him to have put on 
awaking, by giving an account of the whole transaction as 
it happened. Noui*s indig;nation was naturally excited by 
the shameful behaviour of 'Ham j he poured out upon him, 
and his posterity through Canaan, that remarkable curse, 
which doomed them to be '* the servant of servants,*' whilst 
Shem and Japheth received each a blessing, which time, in 
its Drogress, Has con^cuously fulfilled. 

Such is a summary of all that Moses teUs us concerning 
Noah, after his departure from the ark, at the period of the 
subsiding of the Deluge. He lived as the father of a new 
world no fewer than three hundred and fifty years, and he 
died at the extreme old age ofjiine hundred ana fifty. 

There are but few cireumstlmces in the preceding details, 
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to which it appears necessary to adrert, for the purpose of 
Tindicating them from such objections as infidelity is apt to 
brin^ fonratl. The difficulty, if such it deserrc to be cculed, 
relative to the establishment of the rainbow in the cloud, we 
have already sufficiently explained; whilst those which 
have been started with reference to other points, as they 
possess still less of reason, we had almost saia of plausibility, 
so will they require even less of argument to Iretute and set 
them aside. — ^It has, for example, Men asked why to Noah 
should have been granted the permission to eat animal food, 
seeing that no such grant was made to Adam, who, even 
in his statA of innocence, was thus in a situation less fortu* 
nate than that afterwards occupied by his degenerate de^ 
scendant. We have no hesitation in replying, that the 
grant of animal food originated, not in any idea of adding 
to mfiufi's enjoyments, but in necessity. It is well known 
that both the stomach and pcdate become so habituated to 
almost any kind of diet, as to derive the reverse of mtifi- 
cation from a change ; and hence, he who concludes mat by 
the grant of animu food an addition was made to the sensual 
pleasures of Noah and his sons, as9umes as an admitted fiict, 
a matter to which all experience stands opposed. The truth 
seems to be, that Noah and his sons w^re directed to kill 
the inferior animals for food, because the earth, though not 
rendered permanently more steril by the flood, must, for at 
least some time, have been rendered inca^ble of ripening 
fruits and vegetables in sufficient quantities for theur sup- 
port ; and the permission was extended to men in all after- 
ages, because it undeniably tends to enlarge, if we may so 
speak, the -sphere of God's benevolence. The very same 
thinff may be said in vindication of God's arrangements, by 
whicn some of the inferior animals seem to be formed for the 
mere purpose g( furnishing sustenance to others.; and it is 
not going too fiir to assert, that in their case at least this ar- 
rangement must have held good from the beginning. This 
earm could not support so great a number of animals as it 
does, if some of them did not prey upon others, for if neither 
men were to eat animal food, nor beasts of prey to devour 
their fellow-creatures, some of those creatures could never 
have been wanted, and therefore would not have been cre- 
ated ; as the fbod by which they might have been sustained, 
would have been all preoccupied by creatures placed above 
them in the scale of being. No doubt the matter which 
ft>nii8 the bodies of those animals that now furnish food to 
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men» and to beasts and to birds of prey, might haye been 
converted into so many inanimate masses, into pcmpums^ as 
Archbishop King expresses it, fitted to support the lives of 
men and beasts ; but it is obvious that by this contrivance 
there would have been much less of life, and, therefore much 
less of enio3rment in the world than at present. Sheep and 
oxen, and even the more timid animals of the chase, enjoy 
life whilst it lasts, and are not rendered uneasy by the pros- 
pect of death, which they do not anticipate ; and when 
death comes, as come it must to every living creature, whose 
origin is in the dust, it is of no consequence to them by what 
means, or to what purpose they die, provided the agonies of 
death be not protracted. It may be thought that ue ante- 
lope and the stag suffer much anxiety m their repeated 
alarms by the roaring of the lion, and perhaps they do ; but, 
probably their anxiety, like the anxiety of men, called upon 
rep«atealy to &ce danger, is more than compensated by the 
Batisfiiction arising from escape. 

Tlioujg;h we consider this answer as perfectly sufficient 
to satisfy the rational inquirer, we deem it proper to add. 
that many excellent divines have argued that God changed 
the diet of man, because he had .already determined to ab- 
breviate the span of human life. This mav be true, be- 
cause we believe experience has established tne fact, that a 
diet, of which aninud food forms no part,^ if it tend not to 
increase the muscular po weir of man, renders him much 
less liable to disease. But iif we are to seek for a solution 
of the enigma in reasons such as this, that of.Theodoret 
appears still more worthy of credit ; — " God," says he, 
'* foreknowing that men in future ages would idolize his 
creatures, changed their diet from the fruits of the earth to 
the flesh of animals, Uiat he mi^ht a£;gravate the absurdity, 
and make it more ridiculous oy their consuming at their 
tables that to which they sacrificed at their altars, since no- 
thing is more absurd than to worship what we eat." 

Besides this objection, it has been urged that the account 
of Noah*s drunkenness and indecency accords but little 
with our notions of a man taken, as the reward of his 
piety, imder the- especial protection of God ; whilst the 
cursinf of Ham, and the blessing of Shem and Japheth, 
have been ridiculed as the acts of a person stiU labouring 
under the influence of intoxication. 

To the first part of this objection we reply, that though 
in oar own version, Nooh is represented as " drinkmg of 
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wme and being drunken," the original expresses no m<Mre 
than it elsewhere does, when Joseph's brethren are repre- 
sented as drinking with him, and being merry. It may be, 
therefore, ^ that iHoah's jdrunkenness amounts to nothing 
more than that he refreshed himself with wine after the 
labour of the day, whilst the form of the garments worn by 
the ancients in general, may sufficiently account for his ex 
posure, after he fell asleep. But fi^rantmer that the transla- 
tion ought to be viewed m the light in wnich it is usually 
represented, what do we learn from it? Simply that 
Moses was too fidthfril an historian to hide the faults even 
of the most upright among the characters of whcmi he makes 
mention, and that human nature was, in the days of Noah, 
the same frail and &llible thing that it is now. Not only, 
therefore, is the detsLil to be received, but a great moral is 
to be drawn from it, because it is a happy illustration of 
what the apostle means when he says, " Let him that think- 
eth he standeth^ take heed lest he falL" It will be seen, 
that in accounting for Noah's error, we have not attended 
to the opinion prevalent among the reJ^bins, that the pa- 
triarch having accidentally effected the invention of wine, 
became overpowered in consequence of his ignorance of its 
intoxicating qualities. If the vine grew, as it doubtless 
did, in the antediluvian world, there is no reason to suppose 
that men should remain, during two thousand years, igno- 
rant of the uses to which its fruit might be turned ; whilst 
accidentally to. discover a phenomenon,' which depends up- 
on a process so remarkable as fermentation, is nearly impos- 
sible. 

With respect to' Noah's conduct in blessing Shem and 
Japheth, and in cursing Canaan, were we bound to suppose 
that it took place immediately on the patriarch awaking 
out of sleep, then indeed it might not be easy to vindicate 
him from the charge of having acted under the inapulse of 
momentary irritation ; but there is nothing in Scripture to 
authorize such an opinion. On the contrary, though Moses, 
in his anxiety to render the details of the ancient world 
brie^ subjcnns the account of Noah's blessings and curses 
to the history of his exposure, we are no more bound to 
believe ihsX the one event occurred immediately upon the 
other, than that the planting of the vineyard and the drink- 
ing of the wine were both the operations of a single day, 
Noidi's dealings with his children have accordingly been 
regarded by the best authorities, in all ages, to have corre»- 
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ponded entirdy with Jacob's behaykmr towank lug 80ii% 
whom he blened before his death^ and this is the more pro- 
bable, seeing that Noah's predictions could not possibly 
affea the in^yiduals to whom they were addressed. Nay, 
nor were the descendants of the person cursed, affected by 
that curse so long as they continued li^teous, since we find 
in Abraham's days, Melchizedek among them, whose name 
was expressh-e of his character, King (x Righteousness and 
Priest of the Most High GK)d ; whilst Abimeledi, whosft 
name imports PaUmd King, pleaded the mtegnW of his 
heart, and the righteousness cnf his nature, before Grod, and 
hisplea was admitted. 

The curse upon Canaan was, that he should be a servant 
(0 Shem ; and it was accomplished many centuries after, 
when the Israelites, the descendants of Shem, drove the 
Canaanites from their country, destroying multitudes by 
the swoid^ and reducing still greater multitudes to the con- 
iition of bondsmen. In like manner Canaan was doomed 
to be the servant, when Uie Greeks and Romans, descend- 
ed firom Japheth, subdued the relics of the Canaanites at 
Tyre, at Thebes, at Carthage, and thrcnighout Africa; 
wnilst the condition^ of the Ajrieans at this day, as con* 
trasted with the states and people of Europe and Asia, 
seems to be but the continuation of the destiny imposed 
apon the children of Ham by their great ancestor. 

The blessing of Japheth implied that his territories 
should be enlai^ed. How this has been fulfilled, every one 
may judge for himself when he beholds, not Europe only, 
ana Asia Minor, but Media likewise, part of Ajrmenia, 
Iberia, Albania, with the extensive regions peopled by the 
Tartar tribes, all owning his sway ; whilst the declaration 
that "he should dwell in the tents of Shem," became strict- 
ly verified, %hen first Alexander, and afterwards the Cae- 
sars, became masters of Jerusalem, and made ^ surround- 
ing coilntry tributary. But the blessing of Shem was of 
fu more importance than this : it referred to the ccMning oC 
the Messiah ; that great event, to which all other occur- 
rences, in time, have oeen but as accessories, and it corres> 
ponded in every particular with the promise first made to 
Adam, and afterwards renewed to Noah. Like the curse 
of Canaan, and-the less important blessing of Japheth, it, 
too, has received its acccmiplishment, the Redeemer bavins 
come from the stock of Shem, through Abraham and 
JikUdw 
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It appears, therefiMre, that Noah's blessings and cane& 
•o fiur from originating either in the fumes of undigested 
wine^ or in momentary irritation, were the deliberate out- 
pourings of a prophetic spirit, which, like that which in 
aftertimes possessed Israel, burned up with its brightest 
lustra just before it expired. 



CHAPTER V. 



/VtMrocTs ambiti&H,—BvUe^ng qf the tower of BabeL—It» etmt^ 
fveneet.— O^'eefions noticed and anstoered, 

A. M. 2857 to 3318.— R C. 2554 to 2093. 
Wb have every reason to suppose, that for some jears 
after the flood^ Noah and his family dwelt together m the 
immediate vicmity of the mountains where the ark rested. 
As their numbers mcreased, however, and the means of sub* 
sistence became scanty, they gradually extended their set- 
tlements till they embraced me whole of Armenia; and 
when that province was found too narrow to contain them, 
they took possesion of the adjacent fertile and pleasant re- 
gions of Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Media. That every 
movement made during the lifetime of Noah, was made at 
his suggestion, as it. carries with it a great degree of plausi* 
bility, so has it been held to be true by the sJblest writers ; 
indeed, St. Paul himself, at Acts xviL 26, seems to incul- 
cate the belief^ that to each of his sons the great patriarch 
distinctly allotted a particular portion of the world as an 
inheritance. It is of course impossible to argue this point on 
any other ground than that of probability ; but the following 
opmion of Abulfiuragi, filupported as it is by that of the 
learned Dr. Hales, appears to us to deserve the deepest at*- 
tention : " To the sons of Shem," says he, " was allotted the 
middle of the earth, namely Palestma, Syria, Assyria, Sa- 
maria, (a town of Babylonian or Chaldesm Irac,) Babel, 
Persia, and Hagiar (or Arabia Petrea ;) to the sons of Ham, 
Tieman, (or Idumea,) Africa, Nigritia, Egypt, Nubia, Scin- 
dia, and India (or western and eastern Incua, on both sides 
of the Indus.) To the sons of Japheth also, Garbia, (the 
north,) Spai% France, the countries of the Greeks, Sclavo- 
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nians, Bulgarians, Torks and Armenians.'' Of course these 
countries could be peopled only in succession, and by very 
slow de^prees ; nor is it necessary to belieye that the family 
of mankmd actually broke up into distinct commonwealthis 
till after the decease of their conunon father. 

These several migrations were already begun, and had, 
to a certain degree beien carried into execution, when that 
memorable event befell, to which Scripture teaches us to 
trace back the diversity of languages which now prevails 
upon the earth. " In the 70th year of Reu,* the sixth in des- 
cent from Shem, about sixty years after the final division of 
the earth, and in the two hundredth year of the life of Pelc^, 
a tiibe of Cushites, descendants of Ham, which had estab- 
lished themselves beyond the Tigris, either dissatisfied with 
the portion which had fallen to them or instigated by cap- 
rice, suddenly turned back from the east, and directed their 
faces westward. The leader of this tribe waJs Nimrod, a 
word signifyinff "the Rebelj" who by his great boldness in 
attacking, and his success in destroying wild beasts, had 
acquired from those around him that respect which^ in a 
semi-barbarous state of society, is granted to no qualities so 
freely as to courage and bodily prowess. This man, arriv- 
ing with his followers at a settlement of the Arphaxadites, 
the children of Shem, of remarkable fertility in the plain of 
Shinar, took fbrcible possession of the country ; and rebel- 
ling' against the divine decree, which through the medium 
of Noah, had assigned to each branch its portion, determin- 
ed to establish himself there. It would appear, moreover, 
that the Cushites, not coritent to thwart tne will of Provi- 
dence in one particular, resolved totally to defeat its designs 
by extending their sovereiguty over the whole earth. With 
this view they fell upon the device of building a tower, or 
fort, within which, if hard pressed, they mi^ht find reflige ; 
whilst they carried arms, without hesitation, against aU 
their brethren, whom they strove to bring under &ir arbi- 
trary dominion. 

Up to this moment, the human inhabitants of the world 
seem to have employ^ one common language. What that 
language was, whether as some imagine, the Hebrew, or as 
others, with at least equal plausibility suppose, some dialect 
DOW totally lost, it is impossible to determine ; but of the 
iact, whether we trust to scriptural authority or to the hardly 

* Hale's Chronology, with bis account of Abel's saciiflo^ 
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less crectible testimony of anal<^y and reason, it is impossi- 
ble to doubt. It womd appear, moreover, that the impious, 
as well as ambitious designs of Nimrod, were not a little 
forwarded by that circumstance ; indeed it ia easy to imder- 
stand, how men, holding familiar and constant- mtercourse 
one with another would oe liable to become overawed by the 
superior courage and daring of one of themselves, to whom 
large numbers nad already submitted. Under these citcum- 
sances it seemed good to unerring Wisdom immediately to 
interfere ; and by placing maiikmd in a novel situation, to 
bring about the great designs of Providence, by compelling 
different tribes and families to seek for separate habitations, 
and forms of government, through a positive inability to 
dwell peaceably or advantageously together. 

We have said that one ofthe measures of Nimrod for the 
attainment of universal sovereignty, was to erect a tower, 
or fortress, within which his plunder might at all times be 
secured, and his followers, in case of a repulse, find sh£lter. 
We are not ignorant that the language of Scripture has some- 
times received a different interpretation ; and that the erec^ 
tion ofthe tower is represented as referring to an object total- 
ly distinct trom that for which we have given Nimrod credit. 
In the II th chapter of Genesis for example, it is stated, that 
*^ the people said one to another, eo to, let us build a tower 
^ose top may reach to heaven :" from which commentators 
have drawn the inference', that these persons were so foolish 
and impious^ as to imagine that they might guard against the 
danger of a future deluge, by erectir^ a tower of such a height, 
that the water should not be able to sweep over it. But not 
to dwell too much on the extreme improbability that any 
race of persons, accustomed to mountamous scenery, could 
entertain the idea that they could erect a tower, over which, 
waters that flooded the summits of Ararat, would not sweep, 
it appears to us, that the concluding clause of the verse 
wherein they are represented as saying, ^and let us make 
us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole eartJi," places the transaction with the designs of its 
inventors, in their true light. Without a doubt Nimrod in- 
tended to resist the divine decree, which doomed mankind 
to separate themselves, and colonise the whole earth ; and 
he conceived that this tower, whilst it furnished him with a 
►lace of safe retreat, would serve as a sort of landmark to 
:eep the families of men together. That, however, which 
be unphvuHj devised with a view to thwart the counsels of 
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the Mott High, was made to conduce, mote than ftny things 
which had yet befallen, to their advancement; wad the 
building^ hegvfn to perpetuate the wisdom and greatness of 
its founder, remainea & standing monument of his M]^ 
and absolute inability to counteract tha designs of ProTi- 
donee. 

It is of no small advantage in ourendearours to ascertaiii 
the precise sits of this memoraUe ecMce, that the inspired 
historian has given us a particular aocomt of the materials 
of which it was composed. His expressions are, Aat the 
people had brick for stone, and shmo for mortar ; the word 
glime being, in our version, substituted for the more Bppro- 
pnate term, bitumen ; and asno builders have ever prereired 
brick to stone, where the latter could be procured in ade- 
quate quantities, we must believe &at the founders of Babel 
were diiven to make use of hardened clay, because more 
solid materials lay not within their search. Now, it is a 
well-attested facL that the great plain of Babylon is not 
only remarkable for the absence of every thing like a stone- 
quarry, but the soil chances to be particularly well fitted for 
the msiking of bricks ; whilst bitumen, both solid and liquic^ 
abounds there, in a deg;ree unparalleled in any other quartet 
of the gtobe. To this fact Herodotus, Vitruvius, Strabc^ 
Justin, with other ancient writers bear ample testimony ; 
indeed, they represent the walls of the grsnt city of Balrr- 
lon, as it existed in the days of Cyrus, to have been held 
together by bituminous cement. We have, therefore, no 
hesitation, in asserting our conviction that the tower of 
Babel must have stood somewhere in the plain of Babylon ; 
nor does it imply any ^ss eredulity to helieve also, that 
the famous tower, so minutely described by Herodotus as a 
temple of Belus, though not one and the same with the edi- 
fice begun by Nimrod, was erected upon its sit^ and, in feet, 
with its materials. 

With respect to the chronology of this portion of the his- 
tory of mankind, it will be seen by our reference to the 
works of Abulfaragi and Dr. Hales, that we have here, as 
elsewhere, adopted the theory advanced by the latter of 
these eminent persons. Thus, by referring^ the dispersion, 
not to the era of Peleg^s birth, as has sometimes been done, 
but to the two hundredth year of his age, we fix the date of 
Nimrod's insane attempt at the five hun(h«d smd fortieth 
year after the Deluge : and as it is unquestionably encum> 
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Dered 1^ no^ of Ihose difficitltids which attend other calcu- 
lations founded upon different data, we see no reason why 
it should not be received as correct. It ob'viates, for exam- 
pis, every objection arising out of the imjMrobability that any 
portion of the human race would, dining the lives of those 
who had witnessed the iac^gment of the Dduge, so iar for- 
get God as to aei daringly in opposition to his will ; whilst 
the difficulty, not le« serious^ <u accovibtinsr for the existence 
of the multitudes 4Df men whom sucli a ipork would unavoid- 
ably employ, ceases to htwre weight. Within the compass 
of nue eentiuies, not only Noim, but all who, with hiniy 
found shelter In the a>k, were gathered to their fathers^ 
Mankind, likewise, were muhiphed to a very great degree, 
and hence had become competent to almost any undertak- 
ing ; but if we follow the opinions of those who hold that 
the dispersion took place during the year of Pelee's birth, 
receiving at the same time the (^culations of the Masoretic 
writings,, as determining when the latter event occurred, we 
ehall l^ compelled to fix the date of the memorable transac- 
tion before us at an epoch absolutely repugnant to the sug- 
eeyitions of common sense. Pelec was the fifth in descent 
pom Shem, and accordins^ to the Masoretic text was born 
in the one hundred and first year after the Deluge ; there- 
fore, if we receive as correct the vulgar opinion that the dis- 
persion occurred in the year of his birth, we must also believe 
that within the short compciss of a century, a single family 
of eieht persons multiplied into various tribes, whilst their 
morm and religious depravity became such, that neither the 
admonitions orthcir rmers, nor the traces of God's power to 
punish, though still visible in all directions, were sufficient 
to restrain them from acting in defiance of a divine decree 
openly promulgated. We need scarcely observe that to 
•uch a theory all experience««tands directly opposed ; and 
hence we are compelled to reject both it ana the calculations 
on which it is made to depend. Even the Hebrew text, 
ihou^ in our opinion exhibiting manifest symptoms of cor- 
mption, gives no support to a theory so extravagant. It is 
true that Peleg, represented as having been bom in the one 
hundred and first year after the Deluge, is said to have re- 
ceived his name, because in his days the earth was divided ; 
but it by no means follows that the division in question took 
place immediately upon his birth, or fi)r many years after. 
Peleg's name may have been bestowed upon him, as Abraham 
i^c^ed his, prophetically, though the event to which it 
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referred came Dot to pass till towards the cloite of his life; 
and as that is represented to have lasted throughout two 
hundred and thirty-nine years, we shall, according to the 
Masoretic text, have upwards of three centuries on which 
to calculate. But even this, though more to the purpose 
than one century, ajypears too short a space for the brin^g 
about of objects so gigantic. It is better, therefore, to believe 
with Ih-. Hales, ^at the chronology of the Hebrew text is 
defective, more especially as that of the Septuagint corres- 
ponds ahnost entirely with his j while Ae Samaritan copy, 
a work of great value and antiquity, places the era of the 
dispersion m the three hundred and ninetv-sixth year after 
the Deluge. Between it, therefore, and Dr. Hale's view of 
the subject, there is a diversity of no more than forty-five 
years, whereas, the difference between the Samaritan and 
Hebrew copies embrace rather more than double that space 
of time. 

The sacred historian informs us that the rebellious Cushites 
had proceeded to a considerable extent in their undertaking, 
when Almighty Qod determined to interfere in an especial 
manner for its prevention. This was done by affecting 
tiieir organs pf speech in such a manner, that 4heir articu- 
lation became irregular and confused, insomuch that they 
could no longer understand one another ; nor, as a necessary 
eonsequence, act in concert. The consequence was, that 
quarrels and dissensions immediately arose among them ; 
each looked upon himself as mocked and insulted by his 
iiek;hbour, who addressed him in a dialect absolutely novel, 
and a union, framed for purposes of rapine €md outrage, 
became violently and outrageously dissolved. The workmen 
separated in anger^and scattered themselves abroad in small 
tribes oyer the countries originally allotted to them. 

In this general breaking up of the universal monarchy, 
Nimrod seems by no means to have concurred. He still re- 
tained aboat him a band of fierce and impious followers, 
by whom he was regarded with unlimited respect ; and by 
means (rf whom, though he foimd himself incompetent to 
oarry on his great undertaking, he kept possession of the 
district which he had wrested from the Arphaxadites. Here 
JJ erected several towns, all of which are enumerated by 
^c»e3 ; after which, fiseling his ambition still unsated, he 
made an inroad into Assyria, the territory of Assur, another 
^r«H^f ""^f^""/ .P"^« '"^'^^ successes attended his 
operations j and he built there a city, to which he gave the 
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name of Nineveh, a vord vrhuk d^aotes &e dw^lii^ .or 
habitation of Ninus. Whether it was so ealled in honour 
of himself or of his son. auth(»s are not ^eed. k is ge- 
nerally thought to have been in honour of ms son, but Dr. 
Hales is of a contrary opinion : the name Nimrod, as he 
observes, signifying a rebel, is not Ukely to ];iave been 
assumed by himself, nor siven to him by nis father, but to 
have been mi])osed upon him as a mark of their abhorrence 
by the Shemites whom he opfNressed. Ninus, however, 
literally signifying Son, may have been given, naturaUy 
enougli, as a proper name to this most distinguished of sJl 
the sons of Cush ; in comparison of whom the others would, 
in the estimation of that violent race, be considered as 
utterly insignificant ; but of the son of Nimrod nothing 
remarKable is known. 

Nimrod, as he was the first that subverted the patriarchal 
^vemment, so is he thought to have introduced the 2^bian 
idolatry of the heavenly host among his subjects, by whom 
he was believed, at his death, to be translated into tne con- 
stellation Orion, that he might still, attended by his hounds 
Sirius and Canicula, pursue his favourite game the Great 
Bear. In processof time he came to be deified and worshipped 
by the Phoenicians, Assyrians, and Greeks, under the names 
of Baal, Beel, Bel, and Belus, all of them signifying Lord or 
Master : whibt there is little doubt that he is the Beta Rama, 
that is, Bela the son of Kama, of the Hindoos. In a word, 
Nimrod appears to have been one of those remarkable char- 
acters of whom the fame went abroad into all the earth, and 
of whom, look where we may, we can discover no nation of 
antiquity which retains not, either in records or traditicms, 
at least some trace. That he was brave, persevering, 
possessed of great bodily strength and high talents, seems to 
admit of no doubt whatever : but his impiety and tyranny 
were not less memorable than his vcuour; and hencey 
beyond a question, his name of bad pre-eminenc^ th» Rebel. 

We are not aware that to the details offered above any 
serious objection is likely to be offered ; unless, indeed, it 
be boldly urged, first, that such a building as the tower of 
Babel was never erected at aU, or secondly, that allowing 
the contrary to be the case, the account of its erection, as 
given by Moses, is wholly incredible. That writer is repre- 
sented as stating, not that the Oushites under Nimrod, but 
that the whole race of men combined for the accomddsh- 
ment of this extraordinary project t whilst if the Hebrew 

V0L.I.--K, 
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eonipatati6n be correct, the combination most have talttfn 
place in the lifetime of Koah himself. 

With respect to the latter of these difficulties we hare 
tbeady saia enough to prove that it really possesses no 
groona of reason. It is a mere gratuitous assumption to 
suppose that the tower of Babel was begun to be built at 
the period of Peleg's birth j yrhiHat it is pCTfectly impossible 
to believe that Shem, Ham, Japheth, ana even Noah himself 
could so speedily forget the visitation of the flood as to enter, 
within the space of a century, into any scheme of rebellion 
against Jdiovah. Nay, we may ^ further, by venturing to 
assert, that in an act so glarin^y mipious as the building of 
the tower of Babel, the immediate descendants of Shem and 
Japheth, ar« not very likdy to have joined. It appears quite 
inconceivable that these men should have resisted the 
authority of their fathers and grandfathers, or despised their 
experience, confirmed as that experience must have been, 
by the remains of the ark certainly preserved Ion? after that 
period, and by the evidence which the earth must have every 
where exhibited of its having been lately covered wim 
water. These facts seem to furnish an insurmountable 
argument agahist the truth of the hjrpothesis that the tower 
of Babel was begun to be built within a hundred years aflcr 
the flood, whilst the argument which opposes the notion 
that the whole race of mankind were embarked in the un- 
dertaking, appears no less conclusive. The great object of 
the builders was to prevent themselves from feingscattered 
abroad, and to make to themselves a name. What they 
could mean by "making" to themselves a name, if all man- 
kind were to share in that name, it is impossible to conceive; 
£>r in the estimation of whom, could aU men, united in one 
•odety, be great or famous ? That they were not idiots 
who undertook to build the tower and city of Babel, is evi- 
dent from the judicious expedient on which they fell to sup- 
ply the absence of stone and mortar ; yet none but idiots 
eould suppose it possible for the whole human race to Uve 
for ever, and multiply without dispersing themselves beyond 
the limits of Babylonia ar d Assyria. 

But how are the explicit declarations of Moses to be met? 
For that he, at least, involves all mankind in the crime, 
•eems to be undeniable. After assuring us that " by these, 
that is, by the descendants from Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
were the nations divided in the earth after the flood," he 
observe^ " And the whole earth was of one language and 
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of -one speech. And it came to pasB as they journeyed 
from the east, that they found a plam in Shinar." What is 
meant by this, if it be understood not to imply, that ^ the 
whole earth'* took part in the project so miraculously inter- 
rupted. 

As the preceding passage stands in our authorized ver- 
sion^ there is no denying that it appears, at least, to favour 
the idea, that the whole human race were involved in this 
act of rebellion, becaus^ according to the idiom of the 
English language, " the whole earth'' may be made to stand 
for the people of the whole earth; but whoever takes the 
trouble to consult the Hebrew, the Septuagint, or the Vul- 

Sle version will find, that no such meamng is expressed 
ere. In every one of these the passage runs thuat "And 
the earth was of one lip, and one voice was to them all ; 
and it fell out during the ioumeyin^ of those £rom the 
east." Now a minute's consideration Will serve to satisfy the 
scholar, that the announcement as to the sameness of lan- 
guage, is, and must be, merely parenthetical, whilst the 
latter part of the sentence refers, and can refer, only to the 
** families of the sons of Noah after their generations, in 
their nations." All those, however, of whom it is after- 
wards said, ** that by them were the nations divided in the 
earth after the flood," could not possitdy be wandering in a 
body ^ from the east," the earlier streeun of population bo- 
ine universally admitted to have set to the east, not from it. 
The wanderers westward could, therefore, be none others 
except a tribe which had previously gone to the east and 
become dissatisfied with their settlement; and that they 
were Cushites, headed, as above stated, by Nimrod, we 
have the combined authority of tradition, ana palpable pro- 
bability for believing. 

But what authority have we for believing, that there ever 
existed such a tower as this of Babel at all ? and above all, 
why attribute to a miracle wrought in punishment of its 
erection, that diversity of languages for which natural 
causes amply account? Of the actual existence of the 
tower of Babel a few ages after the Deluge, no man can en- 
tertain a doubt, who is previously convinced of the authen- 
ticity and divine inspiration of the Book of Genesis. The 
&ct being mentioned there in terms as positive as are em- 
ployed to record the building of the ark, and the preserva- 
tion of Noah and his sons, he must be possessed of a singu- 
Ar turn of mind indeed who can profess to credit the one^ 
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jti dkbdiere the truth of the other ; and hence, were wa 
to content ourselves with affirminfi; that the tower was eep> 
tainly built, because it is so stated by Moses, we should do 
enot^ But here, as in a varietj of other instances, the 
detail of Holy Writ receive a strong corroboration from 
ancient and umversal tradition ; fbr there is no tradition 
more ancient, nor any more general, than that which refers 
to the commencement of this memorable structure, and Uie 
interference of Divine power to check its progress. Thus 
Abydenus, as quoted by Eusebius, declares, t&X ** the firat 
race of men, big with a fond conceit of the bulk and strength 
a£ their bodies, built, in the place where Babylon now 
stands, a tower of such prodigious height that it seemed to 
touch the skies ; but that the winds ai^ the sods overthrew 
the mighty structure upon their heads;" In like manner 
Eupolemus, as cited by Alexander Pdyhistor, affirms, that 
« the city of Babylon was first built by giants who escaped 
fh>m the flood ; that these giants built the most famous 
tower in all history ; and that the tower was dashed to 
pieces by the Almighty power of God, and the ciants dis- 
persed and scattered over the &ce of the whde earth." 
Again, whatever may be the value of the Sibyl's testimony, 
nothing can be more certain, than that she is referred to by 
Josephus as vouching for the truth of the Mosaic account. 
Indeed, there is not a scraj) of ancient history extant, with 
one solitary exception, which fidls to ^ive the weight of its 
assurances, however Uiese may be estmiated, to the details 
of Holy Writ. All unite in asserting, that a huge tower 
was built by gigantic men at Babylon ; that there was then 
but one language among mankind ; mat the undertaking 
was offensive to the gods ; and that therefore ^ey demolish- 
ed the tower, overwhelmed the workmen, confounded their 
language, and dispersed them over the &ce of Uie whde 
earm. 

But though such be undeniably ihe ease, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose with some authors, that the tower in ques- 
tion was really a structure of prodigious dimensions, ftr 
less to confound it with that tower, or rather temple, ot 
which Herodotus, in his history, gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion. The language of Scripture is frequently figurative, 
even when it describes historical events, and tnat the ex- 
pression ** whose top may reach to heaven," is not to be 
understood literally, we possess ample ground for eondud- 
lag. It could not be so understood by men who had look- 
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•d JO^n such mountains as those of Ararat, whilst we know 
^at It 18 elsewhere employed with reference to the cities of 
Canaan to denote no more than that they were surrounded 
with lofty, and probably, strong walls. But though quit« 
distmct from the temple of Belus, and perhaps, as corn- 
feared with that structure, both rude and of trifling dimen- 
sions, the tower of Babel might still deserre, in times so 
r^ote, to be accounted wonderful j whilst the proporivm 
which it bore to the temple of Babylon in Xerxes*s day, 
was, probably, not more extraordinary than that which the 
city of London now beeurs, to the Londinium, or Londinum 
of the Trinobantes. On the whole, therefore, we are bound 
to c<Hiclude, not only that some such tower did exist, but 
that it existed on the spot which afterwards supported 
Babyioi^and that it would have been, when completed, at 
least sufficiently capacious to serve the purposes which it 
was designed to serve. What these purposes were we 
have already taken occasion to explain ; but it is worthy of 
remark, that many able writers suppose it to have served 
the double purposes of a place of ctefence, and a temple. 
Among others may be parUcularized the authority of Arch- 
bishop Tennison, who contends that the shape of the edi- 
fice was {jyramidical; that it was so formed in order to 
assimilate it to the flame, which alwa3rs ascends conically ; 
and that it was erected in honour of the sun, as the god wfio 
dried up the waters of the great flood. There is, at least, 
nothing impossible in this ; sind if Nimrod was the founder 
of the 2^ian idolatry, as all antiquity seems to indicate, 
the notion is highly probable. 

We ecmie now to the last objection urged against tho 
tmth of the Mosaic history, namely, that which would 
denounce the idea that a diversity of languages was origin- 
ally brought about by a miracle. As this is a mere ques- 
tion of &ct, all reasoning about it seems useless, for all 
must end here, either that the case is so, or that it is not. 
Such as believe the Bible will believe the account given 
there ; audi as disbelieve the BibJe will, in the feoe of it, 
and of universal tradition, look elsewhere for a cause ade- 
quate to account for an undeniable phenomenon. For our 
own parts we consider the history of Moses to exhibit so 
much more of probability than any theory which has yet 
been advanced, that independently of our reliance upon him 
~i an inspired auUior, we are at once disposed to adopt hi* 
_.• — ^^. ^)^^ taking the belief Of his inspiration into 
K2 
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eoiUBderetion, wo know not how hk t m mi iom art t» to 
contradicted. 

The whole of the argnmentB against the Moaaie aeeomity 
may be compressed within a Terv narrow ccnnpass. They 
amount simply to this : — that tne cause of the Tariety of 
languages in the world u grounded in reason and nature, in 
the di^rence of climates, m the unsettled temper of man- 
kind, in the necessary mutability of sublunary diingi^ ia 
the rise and &11 of empires, in that constant change, ia 
diort, which is continually going on throuehoot the whol* 
oompass of human aflfairs. It is useless, therefore, to haya 
recourse to miracles in a case when miracles are not need- 
ed; since it is only necessary to suppose that all languages 
now extant sprang from one common root, and that they 
are no more than different Ibrais and dialects of the same 
tongue, which the lapse of time, assisted by certain inci- 
dental causes, has produced. 

We have already said, that no man who betieres the B3>le 
can have recourse to this theory, however plausible it may 
aTO)ear, seeing that the matter of foct is difierently aeoount- 
ea for in the Inspired volume ; but the theory itself inde- 
pendently of all recourse to other grounds of obiecticm, 
aeems scarcely to be supported by experience, xiot to 
affix a higher value than they deserve to the numerous, and 
as it were radical contrarieties which abound between the 
constitution of the eastern, the western, and the northern 
tongues, it may be observed that languages vary but little, 
even in the lapse of many centuries, imless those who speak 
them be either overrun, or drawn into close and intimate 
connexion with states v^ch employ other langnagea The 
Roman lansiuage, for examine, was brought to considerable 
perfection before the time of Plautus ; and thou^ soatie 
obsolete words may occasionally appear in his writings, yet 
any man who understands Latin may read with ease every 
work which appeared in that langiiage from the days of 
Plautus down to the era of Theodonc the Qoth. Thisu 
however, comprises a period of no less than seven hun<hred 
years ; and, but for the irrumion of the bcurbarians from tlM 
north, there is little doubt that the Latin would have coo- 
tinued unchanged durinc many ages after. In like manner, 
we may safely assert, that had not the Turics when they 
overran GSxeeoeflirousht darkness and ignorance along witk 
them, the Greek miffht have continued to this day much as 
it was in the days of Homer; since we see fron that post's 
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ivoria^ and ike ooimnentaries of Enstaihiat nptm thei% 
that it renamed for apwards of two thouaand yean^ witU* 
^t undergcnng an]^ material alteratiim. Now, suj^XMBiug 
tl^taH mankiad originally made use of the same language, 
md that no miraculous interference took place in onjer to 
oonftmnd it, how can we account for the firat origin of those 
dialects which we find corrupting and introducing varieties 
into others. Mere change of place nerer causes men's 
language radically to clumge, unless it be aided by oUier 
causes ; for we know that the Ghreeks of Asia Minor spoke 
a dialect of the same language which was spoken by ^ 
GredcB of Europe. The French of the Isle of Bourbon 
speak a dialect of the same language with the French of 
Paris ; and the English of North America, emf^oy few ez» 
pressions which are not ocoasicmally employed in the yicin- 
ity of London. The^ must, then, we apprehend, have been 
something more thati a natural cause, for the diversity d 
speech which we find among men ; and that cause is satis- 
&ctorily stated only in the Book of Genesis. 

But thou^ we tnus express ourselves, it is very far firom 
our intention to argue that Ahnighty God obliterated in a 
moment all trace of the origins^ language from the minds of 
the Guii^tes^ and substituted in its room other lfmgua|;e% 
differing radically and entirely from one another. The He- 
brew text by no means asserte this, indeed it clearly implies 
that God interfered, not with the formation or groundwork 
of the language, but with the articulation of those who em- 
jdoyed it. Improper articulation, however, renders a lan- 
guage quite as unmtelligible to those by whom it is spoken 
correctly, as if the language itself were absolutely strange 
to them ; and among persons of the violent and irascible 
temperaments which seem to have possessed the builders d 
Babel, such misunderstandings womd soon lead to ouarrels. 
Nay, we much doubt whether a band of English labourers, 
coUected at random firom. Cornwall, Devonshire, Yorkshire, 
Somersettdiire and Kent, would either comprehend, pr pa- 
tiently bear with one another ; though nobody can deny 
that such persons employ the same language, though they 
give to it a ^reat variety of articulation. That changes in 
Uie pronunciation of the original lancruage equal, or perhaps 
greater than this were produced by divine interference can- 
not, we think, be doubted ; and, as such a commencement 
would gradually lead to greater and more important contra* 
^ ' iit sufficiently accounU for fkcU which| without itt 
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mattt be absohitelj inexpikabie. Bot we axe not eaSed 
imon by Moses to belieTe more, fag lees to imagine that 
twee, or four, or ire original toBcmea were all made to 
start up, as it were, in a moment. On the ouitrary, as that 
author represents Abraham to have held conyerse, inde* 
pendently of any interpreter, with Chaldeans. Assyrians, 
Kgyptians, and Canaanites, it is lery evident that the lan- 
guage in use, throughout U^se countries at least, must haye 
been radically the same : whilst the book of Job, if really 
written by that patriarch, distinctly proves that even so late 
as his time, the Arabic and Hebrew were but dialects one 
of the other. It is indeed possible that into the minds of the 
children of Magog, who seem to have been driven, by some 
divine impulse, &r to the north, a totally new language may 
have been inftised ; and, if so, the &ct sufficiently accounts 
for their remote wanderings ; but it is abundanUy evident 
that the different nations which were settled in the vicinity 
of the original seat of mankind, whether descended from 
Ham, Shem, or Japheth, all apcke lan^^uages, which, at an 
era far removed from the time of the dispenion»were essen- 
tially the same. On the whole, therefore, we are fc»rced to 
conclude, that the Mosaic hist<»y deserves implicit credit, 
even on the ground of extreme probabilitj ; smce it satis- 
feetorily explains a phenomenon inexphcable without it, 
yet asserts no more than what the experience of every man 
may confirm. 



CHAPTER VL 



Cobmuatum of tht Earth. — Progresa qf Idolatry, — TVadiHonM 
among different nattone, qfajhod, — CaU of TeraJu^His death, 

A. M. 3318 to 3333.--R C. 2093 to 207& 

Of the events which occurred between the dispersion and 
the call of Abraham, so little is said in Holy Scripture, that 
it appeeurs as unnecessary as it would be uninteresting to 
attempt, in this place, minutely to describe them. Let it 
suffice to state, that whilst Moses contents himself with 

Siving a brief eenealc^cal table, by means o£ idiich the 
escent of the fllustrious ancestor of the Jewish nation fixm 
Shem is made manifest, he says no more of odtor tribea thttt 
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flight tend to satisfy im cotmtrynen, touehmg the begin- 
ning of the states with whom they were in the habit of 
coining into contact. Thus we are told that Tmh, the 
fkt}Mt of Abraham, derived his origin from Noah, through 
Nahor, Seru«f Ren, Peieg, Eber, Sakh, Arphaxad and 
Shem. In l$e manner, though Japheth is represented to 
have been the father of seven sons, of the descendants of 
two of them only, namely, Gknner and Javan, is particular 
mention made; whilst out of the four sons specified as being 
bom to Ham, the posterity of three are minutely and care- 
fully traced. These three are Cosh, the father of Nimrod, 
the great founder of the Babylonian empire, Mizraim the 
ancestor of the Egyptian kmgs, and proffenitor of the 
I^ilistmes, and Canaan, the forefather of the Phoenicians, 
Hittites, Canaanites, Jebosites, Hirites, Amorites, and of 
all those tribes between whom and the Israelites, so many 
wars occurred. With respect to the ether children of the 
then great heads of the new world, little further notice is 
taken of them, than may be included under the jgeneral de- 
claration that ** by them were the nations (Uyided in tho 
earth, after the flood." With this obvious &ct before us, 
we do not think it worth while to amuse the rcMider by 
transcribing the names of any one of the numerous places 
of migration which ingenious modems have assigned as the 
homes of their remote ancestors. It is enough for us to be 
assured, that there exists so marked a simibrity between 
the formation, customs, manners, and habits of mankind in 
genend, however diversified they may be in more minute 
respects by climate and circumstances, as to leave no rea- 
sonable cause of doubt as to their common origin. 

Of this any int^uirer may easily satisfy himself if he be 
content to examine man, not superficially, or with the eye 
of idle curiosity, but carefully, philosophically, and with 
strict attention to the geographical positions m which he 
may be found. Thus to. trace a resemblance between the 
degraded Esquimaux, and the polished native of Vienna or 
Paris, is a task of no difliculty whatever, provided only we 
follow him through the Qreenlander upwards ; whilst the 
distinguishing marks which assign an Asiatic origin to all 
other American natives, from Cc^ Horn to the northern 
eonfines of Labrador, have been too accurately noted by Dr. - 
Robertson, to be given in other words than his own : " There 
is," says that eleeant writer, '< such a striking similitude in 
the form of their bodies and the qualities of their minds, that 
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notwithstanding the drreraities occasioned by the infloenee 
of climate, or unequal progress in improTement, we must 
pronounce them to be all descended from the same source. 
It is remarkaUe that in CTery peculiarity, whether in their 
persons or dispositions, which characterizes the Americans, 
they have some resemblajuce to the rude tribes scattered 
over the north-east of Asia, but almost none to the natives 
settled in the northern extremities of Europe. We may, 
therefore^ refer them to the former (origin, ana conclude that 
their Asiatic pn^;enitors, having settled in those parts of 
America ixdiere the proximity of the two continents has been 
discovered, spread gradually over its various re^ons. ^ This 
account of the progress of population in America coincides 
with the tradiUons of the Mexicans concerning their own 
origin, which, imperfect as they are, were preserved with 
more accuracy, and merit greater credit, than those of any 
other people in the new world. According to them their 
remote aneestora came from a remote country^ situated to 
the north-west of Mexica The Mexicans pomt out their 
various stations as they advanced from this, mto the interior 
provinces ; and it is precisely the same route which they 
must have held, if they had been emigrants from Asia. ^ The 
Mexicans, in describing the appearance of their progenitors, 
then* manners, and habits of life at that period, exactly de- 
lineate those of the rude Tartars, from whom I suppose 
them to have sprung;." 

We have taken tnie trouble to insert this long extract frt>m 
Dr. Robertson, because we are aware that the condition in 
which America stood when discovered by Columbus and his 
followers, has been more frequently brought forward, as op- 
posed to the Mosaic theory of population, Uian any other 
circumstance connected with the history of mankind. As 
to the varieties of complexion, form, costume, religion and 
language, which occur m the old world, all these have long 
ceased to be regarded as other than the unavoidable effeets 
of climate. It is well known, for example, that a ccmtinued 
residence under the tropics gradually converts the complex- 
ion from white to black, not in one or two, or perhaps, ton 
venerations, but certainly in the end. Of this truth the . 
descendants from the Portuguese settlors in India present a 
memorable example, who, though they have tenaciously 
avoided all intermarriages with the people among whom 
they dwdl, are not now to be distinguished, either in fea- 
ture or ooknir, trom their Asiatic neighbours. In like man- 
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ner the wodly hair of ^e Negro may as rarely be traced 
bock to the operaticms of a particular temperature, as the 
change upon the coat of the dog from woof to hair, or from 
hair to wool, is attributable to the removal of the animal 
from one region to another. It seems, therefore, beyond 
dispute, that mankind have all originally sprung from the 
same stock, and as the information conveyed m the Bible on 
this head is in no respect in contradiction to reason or pro- 
balnUty, it deserves to be received, independently of its di- 
vine authority, with unlimited respect. 

But it is not true, that many nations, especially the Chi- 
nese, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Hindoos, trace back their 
own history throu^ thousands of years prior to the date of 
the Mosaic Deluge; and as these appear to have been at one 
period much more civilized than tney are at present, why 
shoidd their statements, restinjg^ as they do upon proofs m 
astronomical calculations be rejected? It cannot be denied 
that funong the several nations alluded to, more especially 
among the Chaldeans, Eg3rptians, and Hindoos, the science 
of astronomy was very early cultivated, and that they car- 
ried it to a state of extraordinary perfection long before the 
natives of the west began to direct their attention to it at 
all. It is equally true, that they all lay claim, and have 
long laid chum, to an anticjuity totally irreconcilable with 
the truth of the Mosaic history ; but it is a gross mistake 
to suppose, that the justice of their claims has, in a sinele 
instance been sul»tantiated, by any thing more trustworthy 
than their own bare assertions. With respect to the Egyp- 
tians, no man, we will venture to say, can peruse the account 
given by Herodotus of their pretensions, and of the grounds 
on which they are supported, without being convinced that 
they are wholly fabulous ; whilst of the Chaldeans it may suf- 
fice to observe, that though Alexander is reported to have dis- 
covered in Babylon observations for 1903 years previous to 
his arrival, the very commencement of their chronology has 
been proved to go no further back than the era of Ki^ Na- 
bonasaar, or 747 years before Christ. So is it also with res- 
pect to the Chinese, whose calculations carry on the very face 
of them prooft of their absolute contradiction to matters of 
&ct; whutt the records of the Brahmins appear daily less 
and less valuable, as they come to be examined by compe- 
tent judges ; yet it is a remarkable fact, that these people 
«hould have all preserved a tradition of their original, so 
ctosely analogous to the details of Sacred Historyy as to 
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leave no doubto vfon the mind as to the soorae firam which 
it came. Our limits will not permit us to offer eiron a brief 
outline of each of these : but the following among the firag-- 
ments from Berosus's History, tMneserred dy Josephus, Ta- 
tianus, Eusebius, and others, will suffice to show how nearly 
the Chaldean tradition approached to the truth as recorded 
by Moses. 

After an elaborate description of Babylonia, and a strance 
story of a certain creatm^ which in the first year of the 
world came out of the Red Sea, conversed fimuliarly with 
man', and taught them the knowledge of letters and several 
useM arts, Berosus proceeds to give a short account of ten 
kings who- reigned in Chaldea before the flood ; the first of 
whom, Alorus, corresponds exactly with Adam, as the last 
Xesuthus, correi^Kmas with Noah. 0£ this Xesuthus he 
delivers the following history : ^ Chronus, or Saturn, appear- 
ed to him in a dream, and warning him that mankind should 
be destroyed by a flood, commanded hkn to build a ship^ 
into which, having previously stocked it with provisions, 
and introduced a certain quantity of fijwls and fourfooted 
beasts, he, with his friends and nearest rdatives should en- 
tor. Xesuthus did as he was ordered. He built a ship, the 
length of which was five furlongs, and the breadth two fur- 
longs; he placed in it all the creatures and artkdes concern- 
ing which he had received directions, and finally embarked 
himself with his wife, children, and friends. By and by 
the flood came ; and when it began to abate, he let some 
birds fly, which finding no food, nor place of rest for their 
winp, returned again into the diip. After a few days de- 
lay He let the birds go again, whicn came back with their 
feet darkened with mud; but when for. the third time he 
dismiBsed them, they never returned. By this means he 
gathered, that the earth was reappearing above the waters, 
and when he took down some planks from the ship he dis- 
covered that it rested upon a mountain." We need noi 
P(Mnt out how perfectly this accords with the history of 
Koah's proceedings, as described by Moses, nor dwell upon 
the connnnation which it gives, were BMch wanting, to the 
credibility of the inspired writer. 

Somewhat similar is the tradition that prevails in China 
touching the first origin of the sublime empire. The Chi- 
nee have their ten JTt, or ages, or periods, corresponding 
wiUi the ten generations of mankind Wore the flood. After 
which came Fohi, whom the best authorities have pn^ 
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flounced to be Noah, whilst the fourth in suecessioii from 
liim, who is represented as the corrupter of the ancient re- 
ii^on, Eind the establisher of idolatiy, clearly corresponds 
"With the character given by Moses of Nirarod. No doubt 
there is a great deal of obscurity in these analogies, thouek 
w^e belicTC them to be substantially correct ; but that the 
pretentions of the Chinese to great antiquity are absolutely 
inadmissible, a bare statement of facts will serve to prove. 
The Chinese lay claim to have subsisted as a separate state 
4br a period which extends backwards according to some 
^traditions, to three, according to others, to nine millions of 
years before the Christian era ; whilst Confucius, the oldest 
«of their historians, flourished lo lately as 479 years prior 
*o the birth of Christ. 

With respect to the Hindoos, it may be sufficient to ob- 
«erve, that tney distinguish the present age of the wcn-ld into 
four grand periods, denominated yugs. The first, or Satya- 
yug, comprehends a period of no less than 1,788,000 years; 
the second, or Treta-yug, 1,296,000 ; the third, or Dwapar, 
864,000 ; and the fourth, or Cali-yuff, shall extend to 423,000. 
Of these, the three first are expired, and in the year 1817 of 
the Christian era, 4911 of the last From the commence- 
ment of the Satya-yug, therefore, to the year 1817, is com- 
prehended a space of 3,892,91 1 years. We need not pause 
to explain how perfectly inconsistent with all credibility ia 
such a theory as this, more especially when we find it sup- 

Sorting the idea, Uiat one sovereign only filled the throne 
uring the whole of the first yug ; but it may be observed, 
that between the history of tnat sovereign And the Mosaic 
accoimt of Noah, there is even a closer similarity than pre- 
vails between the latter and Berosus's account of Xesuthus. 
** It is related in the Padina Puran,"* says Mr. Wdford, 
** that Satyarota, whose miraculous preservation firom a ge- 
neral deluge is told at length in the Mataya, had three sons, 
the eldest of whom was called Jyapeti, or lord of the earth. 
The others were Charma and Sharma, which last are in the 
vulgar dialects usually pronounced Cham and Sh^im ; so we 
^equently hear Kishna for Chushna. The royal patriarch, 
for such is his character in the Purans, was particularly fond 
of Jyapeti, to whom he gave all the regions to the north of 
the Hemalaya, in the snowy mountains, which extend from 
«ea to sea, and of which Caucasus is a part. To Sharma 

'* Asiatic Reiearchei, Hi. 312, 313. 
Vol. I.— L 
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he allotted the countries to the aoath of thoae momitaias | 
bat he cursed Charma. because when the cdd monardi was 
accident^iy inebriated with a strong liquor made of fer- 
mented ice, Charma laughed ; and it was in conseauence o^ 
his father's imprecations that he became a slave to the slaves 
of his brothera" All this is curious enough, nor is it less 
remarkable, that whilst the Hindoos pretend to describe 
with accuracy the principal events which befell, from the 
commencement of the Satya-yug down to the 446th year 
befiire Christ, their system of chronology then totally ceases. 
This appears to be quite at variance with the ordinary 
course of things, or to use the language of an eminent histo- 
rian,* ** It is a most suspicious circumstance, in the pretend 
ed records of a nation, when we find jaositive statements for 
areguhur and immense series of years in the remote abyss of 
time, but are entirely deserted by them, when we descend td 
ages m<Mre nearly approaching our own. Where annals are 
r^, they become circumstantial in proportion as they are 
recent; where &ble stands in the place of fact, the times 
over which the memory has any innuence are rejected, and 
the imagination rests m those m which it is unrestrained.'* 
On the whole, therefore, we cannot hesitate in believing 
with the author just quoted, '< that there is nothing more 
remarkable in the traditions of nations, than their agreement 
respecting the origin of thepresent inhabitants of the globe ;** 
whilst Mr. Bryant, Sir William Jones, and other eminent 
inquirers, have distinctly proved, " that the account of the 
Deluge in the relifiiious books of the Jews, must be taken as 
the aiichetype of uie whole." 

We have said that it is not our design, on the authority of 
modem writers, to supply the blank which Moses has left 
in the history of mankind, however ample the materials 
within our reach may be for the purpose. Let it suffice to 
state, that the eic:ht generations wnich occurred between the 
Deluge and the birth of Terah, comprehended, according to 
the accurate calculations of Dr. Halesj nearly nine centu- 
ries ; and that during that lengthened penod mankind greatly 
increased in numbers, which spread themselves, gradually 
but surely, over a large surface of the earUu How this was 
effected it is not difficult to conceive. As one region or dis- 
trict became over populous, the more adventurous of its in- 
habitants would rorm themselves into bands, and go forth 

♦ Mr. Mill, whose History of India is an extremely valuable work. 
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onder some fayoorite leader, to seek for new settlements ; 
till at last the whole of the country round about the original 
seat of man, became flilly, if not densely peopled. We need 
flcarcely observe that each of these leaders, as soon as he 
abandoned the ancient territories, would assume to himself 
and obtain from his followers the title of king, which seems 
originally to have been enjoyed, as well as the priestly office, 
by every head of a family. Hence the multitude of kings 
^diich are represented as flourishing in-th^ days of Abra- 
ham, and even of Joshua, when ea^ town ana city with a 
small district attadied, had its independent sovereign ; of 
whose power in the field, or influence in the affairs of other 
states It would be un&ir to form any- idea, by comparing 
them with the sovereigns of modem Europe, or the Cyruses 
and Nebuchadnezzars of old. 

Whilst this gradual extension of the human race went on, 
Tice^ as had been the case in the ages before the flood, kept 
steady pace with it. It has already been stated, that as long 
as Noan and his sons lived, and the tradition of the Deluge 
continued fresh in their minds, men could hardly run into 
the excess of folly and crime in which we find tnem after- 
wards involved ; but these patriarchs were scarcely called 
to their fiithers ere human perverseness-besan to exhibit ii- 
«elf, in a form to whidi, when unaided by divine revelation, 
it appears to be peculiarly prone. The worship of the true 
Ooa oecame corrupted and debased by the substitution, in 
^e room of Jehovah, of tutelary deities, till at last idolatry, 
with its concomitants, the grossest immorality and cruelty 
overspread the world like a pestilence. 

We have already g^iven it as our opinion that this grievous 
malady took its rise in Chaldea, and that Nimrod, the im- 
pious founder of Babel, was its author. In these respects, 
universal tradition, as well as the best writers of ancient 
«nd modern times, are agreed; whilst the worship of the 
heavenly bodies is generally admitted to have been the first 
•spedes of idolatry mtroduced among men. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that all the tribes became equally and simuU 
laneously infected with that crime. As it began Mrith the 
Cushites, of the family of Ham, so probably was it for a time 
xonfined to them smd their more immediate neighbours : at 
least we find that even in Abraham's day, neither Melchiz* 
edek, the king of Salem, nor vet Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
worshipped any other besides Jehovah ; whilst Job, the 
Arabian, and Jethro, the &tber-in*law of Moses, at a lat«i 
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period still, continued in this waspect abaolutdy jrare. But 
the unpulse being once given, it is easy to explain how its 
progress would be both sure and rapd, ^ in the end no- 
ihi^ short of a direct and immediate mterference of the 
Ahmghty suflked to hinder it from destroying all remnant 
oi the truth. 

There appears to be good ground fi>r believing, that wiUi 
the use of letters, as well as with most other arts and sci- 
ences, the antediluvians were weU acquainted ; and that 
they were conveyed by Noah and the survivois from the 
great Deluge, to the new world. It has, indeed, been ably 
argued, that the Mosaic account of transactions previous to 
the flcid, was conmiled from certain documents preserved 
by the family of Noah in the-ark ; and, if the case be so, it 
is difficult to imagine, that the immediate descendants of 
that femily could be illiterate, or, in the proper sense of Ac 
term, barbarous. As men departed, however, in small tnbes 
from their common centre, and settled themselves m the 
midst of dreary wastes, or gloomy forests, they would every 
day find less and less leisure for the cultivation of literature 
and science ; and in a few generations would unavoidably 
become .too much sunk to attribute to such pursuits any 
value. Elxactly in the same ratio would increase their ina- 
bility to comprehend Uie idea of a Bein^ every where pre- 
sent, yet himself invisible ^ and the tradition that some suck 
beii^: existed would remain in ftdl force, long after they had 
ceased to be aware whence it originated. Such a state of 
things would naturally lead to the substitution of smne visi- ' 
ble symbol, as the sun, the moon, and the planets ; next 
would follow the deification of deceased benefactors, of men 
who had perfinmed great exploits, or enjoyed a brilliant re- 

Eutation during their lives, in honour of whom statues may 
ave been erected ; and last of all would arise the practice 
of worshipping these statues themselves as the very gods 
whom they were originally intended to represent. As to 
the peculiar superstition of the Egyptians, the worship of 
the brute creation, that has been very ftdly and satisfiictorily 
accounted for by Warburton, in the fourth book of his I>h 
vine Legation. It was unquestionably occasioned by the 
employing:, in hieroffljrphic writings, the figures of different 
anun^ to denote the attributes of their different gods, or 
W ^J?^tf®"u.*^^?"^®* ^^ ^« ^e God ; for when the mean- 
oTthLJrli^V^S^^P^^'^ ^"'^ forgotten, the grovelling minds 
Of thote who had fong treated it with reverence ccmwiu^ to 
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do -80 still, and not knowing the import which it had amcmg 
their forefathers, considered it as the likeness of some unseen 
god. Hence it seems to be, that the grayen images of ani- 
-mals were worshiped k>nfi^ before the animals themselves, as 
ia completely proved by the idolatrous erection of the golden 
«calf by the Israelites at Mount Sinai. That people possess- 
ed numerous herds of cattle ; and had they been accustom- 
sed, with their Egyptian ancestors, to worship the living an- 
imal, their women would not haVe been called upon to give 
«ip their earrings, for the purpose of forming an inanimato 
«mblem of the gods " which brought them out of Effypt." 

Such was the state of the world, or at least into wis state 
it was rapidly falling, at the period when Abraham, the 
illustrious ancestor of tiie Jewish nation, was bom. Though 
-placed first in order in the Book of Genesis, we have the best 
authority for asserting that he was the youngest son of Te- 
Tah, the ninth in descent from Shem,' because we find that 
his wife Saxai, who was the daughter of his brother Haran, 
was his junior by ten years only ; and because Lot, tlie son 
of Haran, appears to have been at least coev^ with Abram. 
Besides Abrsiham and Haran, the latter of whom died be- 
fore his father, Terah had a third son named Nahor, who 
married Milcah, likewise a daughter of Haran, though se- 
nior to Silrai Terah's family, thus circuihstanced, dwelt for 
some time at Uz, a city of Chaldea; the exact geo^phical 
situation of which, as it is no where aecuratel]^ laid down, 
it appears both vain and unnecessary to determine. In Uz, 
«8 in all other towns and cities of Chaldea, the Zabian idol- 
«.try was practised ; and there is a tradition very prevalent 
in the east, that not only Terah, but Abram himself was in 
his youth a priest of the Sun. For the truth of this rumour 
we cannot pretend to vouch, though there are several cir- 
cumstances in the history of Terah's descendants which ap- 
pear to sanction it ; but it is certain, that Ood having deter- 
mined to select this family out of mankind, for the purposes 
of establishing with them his church, and bringing through 
them, the Messiah into the world, adopted the only plan 
whicn appears at all reconcileable at once with divine wis- 
dom, and Uie liberty of the human will. He commanded 
Tewih, either in a vision by night, or by some other means 
not to be mistaken, to quit his polluted country j and the 
^triarch, probably cured by that vision of his idolatrous 
propensities, hesitated not to obey. Leaving Nahor behind, 
as is plausibly enough imagined, to superintend, or rather to 
L2 
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wind up his afEaifs, }m took with liim his son Abram, and 
his grandson JiOt, with Sara^ the wile of the former, and 
set out with an intention of penetrating into the land of Ca« 
naan ; but falling sick by the way, at a place called Haran^ 
he was compelled to halt, and there, after a brief sojohkp, ho: 
died. 

This last eyent befell, acewding to Dr. Hales, in the year 
of the worid 3318, just one thouutnd and sixty years afle» 
the Deluge, and two thousand and ninety-tluree before 
Cbrist. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Abraham^ History continued. — His travels, — JBirth qf IshmaeL'^ 
Zkstruction of Sodom. — Birffi of Isaac. — Ishmael dismissed.-^ 
Sacrifice of Isaac. — His marriage. — Death of Sarah and Abra^ 
ham, — Objeciions noticed and onswermL 

A. M. 3333 to 3398.— B. C. 2078 to 2013. 

How long Abram sojourned at Haran after the decease of 
his, father, we possess no means of ascertaining ; but we.aro 
told Chat God renewed the injunction in his case, which he 
had formerly given in the case of TersJi, by eommandinff 
him to abandon Haran, and to continue his journey to a land 
which should be divinely pointed out to him. Along with 
this command, came an assurance, that God wotrid bless, 
protect, and multiply his posterity in a wonderful manner, 
whilst the gracious promise wmch had previously been 
made, first to Adam, and afterwards to Noan, was distinctly 
and explicitly renewed to Abraham. " I will bless them 
that bless thee," said Jehovah, <* and curse him that curseth 
thee ; and ii) thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed." This was Uie more gratifying to Abram, because 
as yet no child had beeh bom to him, though he himself was 
seventy-five, and his wife- sixty-five years of age ; and in 
proportion as the prospect of a ffiunily became daily more 
remote, the desire to possess one, as usually occurs, had 
strengthened. That the latter clause, in the above declara* 
tion, contains an explicit prophecy of the Messiah, no divine 
has ever called in question, though^ whether it was^s yet 
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fbtty uodemood by Abran^ is not quite ao eTident. Be 
Ahis, howeyer, as it may, the patriarch made no delay m 
. obejrin^ God. He took with him his wife, his nephew, their 
.aervanta, cattle, and ^oods, and abandoning^ Haran, proceed- 
^ed at oncQ Cowards the land of Canasin, where his nrst halt^ 
Jngplace wiis near the plain of Moreh. not far from the city 
rc^ Sichem. Here he built an altar to God, and offered to him 
)ihe supplications and prayers of a grateful heart ; and here 
tie was again favoured with firesh assurances of God's fa- 
vour, and firesh promises of prosperity to himself and his 
-femily. 

From Sichem Abram remoyed into tha mouptainous dis- 
trict which lies between Bethel and Hai, wfaere, as his or* 
4iinary custom VfaSf he again erected an altar ; but in bib 
profijess further south, he was arrested by a famine, which 
at tnat time grievously oppressed the whole country. Un- 
■der these circumstances, ne determined to visit Egypt, at- 
tracted, as Josephus says, by a desire to converse with the 
priests, but more probaoly incited to the movement by ru- 
mours of its fertility; yet the movement was not made 
without considerable aj^rehension that it might endan^r, 
if not his life, at all events his domestic peace. Sarai, it 
appears, was an extremely beautiful woman,' a quality 
wnich her advanced age had not impaired; and Abram, 
apprehensive that her charms would attract the notice of 
the Egyptians, to his own hurt, fell upon a device to obviate 
its coDseauences^ for which no excuse is to be made. He 
persuaded Sarai to deny that she was his wife, and to re- 
present herself as his sister, <' that it mi^t be well with 
nim for her sake ; and that his soul might live because of 
her." 

We are not i^orant that of this, and of a similar pnv 
4:eedin|c in the afterlife of the patriarch, some use has been 
made by those who read the Scriptures only for the purpose 
of detecting in them errors ; whilst a hardly more justi- 
fiable course has been pursued regarding it, by such as are 
unwilling to see a fault in the most illustrious of all the 
Scripture characters. Now the truth appears to be, not 
only that Moses never designed to represent Abram as an 
absolutely perfect being, but that he records this undeniable 
act as foUy, to call it by no harsher term, because he is too 
fidthful a chronicler to conceal the weaknesses of his hero. 
It was, doubtless, extremely foolish in Abram to suppose, 
that the Deity, who had already shown so great a partip 
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ality towards him, would fail to carry him safely throorii 
the dangers which might attend him in Egypt; whiut 
there was still less excuse for the weakness which could 
tempt him to seek for personsd security in the practice of 
falsehood, or, at best, of deceit and guile. Tet such are the 
fiujts recorded in Holy Writ ; and howerer thev may 'weigh 
acainst the rirtue or good sense of Abram, tne^ are to be 
aomitted. On the other hand, it is the heieht or absurdity 
to contend, that because Abram's faith faDed him in two 
memorable instances, he was therefore unworthy of the 
favour which God showed towards him, and the blessings 
which he received. Abram, like other characters in history, 
can be justly compared only with the men with whom be 
was contemporary ; and, if we except Melchizedek, he 
was undeniably the most faithful, the most upright, the 
most religious, lind the most just of all the persons with 
whom he came into contact. Besides, as Abram was 
chosen, not for his own sake, but to serve a particular pur- 
pose, having reference to the benefit of all mankind, and 
not to be accomplished till after many generations, a few 
blemishes in his moral character, would not, in any respect, 
affect the end of his adoption ; which as it could be served 
only by one, out of the miUions of men then alive, might 
just as well be served by Abram, as by any other person. 

The dangers which Abram had foreseen, previous to his 
entrance into Egypt, soon began to environ him after he 
crossed the border. The extreme beauty of his wife be- 
came a topic of conversation in all circles, and was 
soeedily maae known to the kin^, who immediately caused 
the woman to be removed into ms harem, for the purpose 
of adding her to his list of concubines. That this was done 
without any design on Pharaoh's part to injure Abram is 
proved by the circumstance that ** he entreated the patri- 
arch well for her sake, giving hira sheep, and oxen, and 
asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and she-asses 
and camels, as the dowry of his sister." Yet Abram saw, 
when too late, that by acting deceitfully he had fallen into 
the very snare which it was his object to avoid. Grod, how- 
ever, whom he had presumed to distrust, did not forsake his 
servant. He caused a heavy plague to fall upon Pharaoh 
and his house, so peculiar in its nature, as to point at once 
to the circumstances which had produced it ; afid the king 
discovering that Sarai was the wife, not the sister of the 
stranger, made haste to remedy the fault which he was pre- 
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Mring to commit. He sent for Abram, gently rebuked him 
jbr his conduct, and haying restored to him his wife exactly 
as he had taken her, desired that a free passage should be 
granted to him beyond the boundary-line of his kinsdom. 

These matters were no sooner adjusted, than Abram, 
having heard -that the famine was ceased in Canaan, set 
forth out of Egypt, and returned to his former settlement 
between Beth-el and Hai. Up to this moment Abram and 
Ijot had lived together ; but now their flocks were so greatly 
multiplied, and their followers so much increased in num- 
ber, tnat it was found impossible, without trenching upon 
the possessions of the inhabitants of the country, to keep 
the two establishments any longer together. Some differ- 
ences^ likewise, having arisen oetween the herdsmen re- 
spectmg a well, of &11 things the most valuable in eastern 
countries, the two patriarchs came to the wise determina- 
tion of separating ; and as this was done in the most per- 
fect good numour, Abram requested that Lot«would make 
choice of his new settlement. In consequence of this ar- 
ran£;ement. Lot struck off towards the east, being attracted 
thither by the remarkable fertility of the valley of the Jor- 
dan, whilst Abram continued to inhabit the land of Canaan, 
and pitched his tent toward Sodom. There he was again 
&voured by a Divine vision, which promising that the 
whole of the region round about should in due time become 
the possession of his children, required him to make a sort 
of tour or journey throughout it, in obedience to which he 
<mce more " removed his tent, and came and dwelt in the 
plain of Manure, which is in Hebroii" 

Abram's first proceeding here was, as it had been else- 
where^ to build an altar unto the Loid ; after which he en- 
tered- mto an alliance or bond of friendship with Mamre, 
Aner, and Eshcol, three of the kings or princes of the 
4X>imtry. Why this was done we are not told ; though we 
may suppose it to have been broufi;ht about, if not by a 
direct admonition, at all events by the especial guidance of 
the Most High ; but whether this was the case or not, one 
fact appears undeniaUe, that it proved in the issue to be 'at- 
tended with the happiest results both to Abram and to his 
kinsman. 

It happened about this time that five petty princes, of 
whom the King of Sodom was one, rebelled agunst Che- 
dorlaomer, king of Elam, who for several years had held 
them tributary and dependant. He marched against them 
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with a numerous army, and defeating them in a grfeat lox* 
tie fought in the yalley of Sodom, put numbers to me swordy 
and compelled the rest to take refuse in the mountains. 
Chedorlaomer immediately proceeded to sack and plunder 
the cities, carrying away captive all whom he found in 
them ; and as Lot dwelt at this time in the city of Sod<mi, 
he shared the fate of his fellow-countr3rmen. No great 
while elapsed, however, ere Abram was made aware of the 
calamity which had befoUen his friend and relative. He 
lost no time in calling upon his allies to assist him with 
troops ; and arming his own servants to the number of three 
hundred and eighteen, he set out in rapid pursuit of the vic- 
torious £lamite8. These he overtook, after a march of 
nearly teventy leamiesjand attacking them at nig^t in sev- 
eral quarters, he threw them into such confusion, that they 
fled without striking a blow, leaving all their booty behind 
them. 

Returning in triumph, and loaded with spoil, Abram was 
met by the king of Sodom, who congratulated him on his 
success ; and freely giving up to him all the property, re- 
quested only that his subjects might be set free. But Abram 
was too generous to take advantage of the wecdmess of one 
whom he had voluntarily assisted. He refused to retain a 
single article of the plunder which had been secured, be- 
yond what would recompense his allies for the expense and 
trouble which they had tuidergone, and cheerfully restored 
not his subjects only, but his goods and treasures to the 
king. Nor did his virtue end nere. When Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, had entertained bim and his followers, and 
ble^ed them in liie name of Jehovah, whose priest he was, 
Abram as a mark of reverence to the Deity, no less than of 
respect towards the man, presented him with a tenth part 
of the spoil which he had taken. This done^ he dismissed 
the soldiers whbm his confederates had lent him, and retired 
with his own people to his abode in Manure. 

He had not long resumed his ordinary occupations, when 
it pleased God again to dieer him with fresh and mora 
remarkable assurances of his favour and protection. With 
these, as well as with the promises which had preceded 
them, Abram was of course greatly delighted : but having 
no children of his own, and seein* no probability that any 
would now be granted to him, he began to inquire of God 
whether the blessing would be fulfilled through Eliezer, thft 
Steward of his house. It is now that God explicitly infoiQk' 
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•d him that his heir should be the fruit of his own body ; 
•and desiring him to look up into the skies, assured him, that 
as the stars were numberless, so should his offspring be. 
We are distinctly assured that *' Abraham believed Qod, 
and that God imputed it to him for righteousness :'' yet in 
the spirit of the age in which he Uved, he requested of Gkxl 
iBome sign by which his faith, should it at any time become 
weak, mi^ht be strengthened. God did not refuse to com- 
ply with nis wish ; a solemn sacrifice being offered, and 
Aoram having sworn steady obedience to the Divine will, 
God caused a deep sleep to come over him, diving which a 
irision passed by nim, and revealed that he must not look 
for an immediate accomplishment of the prediction, for ^at 
though he himself should return to his fathers in peace, his 
posterity must suffer oppression during; a period of four 
nimdred years. At the end of that time, however, God 
promised to judge the nation that afflicted them, and that 
finally he would bestow upon them the whde of those re- 
gions in which Abram wsls a stranger. This was no sooner 
isaid than darkness closed in, and an awful manifestation of 
the Divine presence was affocdnd. A smoking furnace and 
a burning lamp were seen tc pass between the divided vic- 
tims, which they consumed id testimony that God's part of 
the covenant was Ratified. 

During ten long years Sarai had. vainly looked for the 
performance of Gocl's promise, and iudging now that the 
seed was to come of some other stock beisides hers, she re^ 
quested that her husband would accept at her hands, as a 
concubine or secondary wife, her own maid, Hagar. It is 
to be observed here, that the practice of polygamy seems to 
have been universally prevalent in ancient times, without 
any mark of reprobation being set upon it by the Most 
Hi^h. Why that was permitted in the patriarchal ages, 
which is so strictly forbidden now, it is, perhaps, needless 
to inquire ; but that the case was so. Scripture abundantly 
assures us. There are indeed travellers, among others Mr. 
Bruce, who assert, that nature itself points out the lawfulness 
of the custom in eastern countries, by producmg females in 
the proportion of two or three to one male, and if such be the 
case now, we are fully justified in supposing that at least 
an equal provision would be made in the mfhncy of the, 
worm for an increase of population. But whatever force' 
may be allowed to this ar^ment, it is sufficient for us ta 
loiowy that God, in all his dealings with mankind, has acted 
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ill tCrict afioordance with their ability to reeeire his dfopeiw 
latioDS ; and that the standard of morals as well as of raitli 
has become gradually more and more perfect, in proportion 
as men have oeocnne more civilized, and hence better able to* 
comprehend the advantages arising oat of it. Thus as it 
remained for Christianity to convey to man just notions^oT 
the Deity, and of his own condition as a religious and aiv 
countable being, so was the charge devolved upon the great 
Founder of that reli^on to place every social and morat 
duty upon its prpper basis ; and the sacred obligation of th» 
marriage tie received among others from his hand, and fion» 
his alone, the equitable and highly beneficial character 
which it DOW bears. 

The sacred historian informs us, that Abram, having ac-^ 
ceded to Sarai's proposal, toc^ Hagar to wife, and that the 
latter receiving assurances that in due time i^ would be-^ 
come a mother, exhibited much insolence in her manner to* 
wards her mistress. This naturally excited the indignation 
of Siurai, she complained to her husband of the matter, from 
whom she obtained permission to act in this case as her own 
inclination might dictate. Like most people labouring under 
violent excitement, Sarai seems to have trotted her ungrateful 
domaitie with perhaps undue severity. The consequence 
was, that Hafar, impatient of the mortifications that were 
heaped upon her, fled from the house, but being fi>und by an 
•n^ when resting b^de a fountain in the desert, she was 
desured to return, imd conduct herself henceforth with great* 
er modesty. It was, moreover, foretold to her, that the son, 
of whom she should shortly be delivered, would become a 
distinguished character, and the head of a numerous and 
warlike race; and that the name of Ishmael was in com- 
memoration of Grod's goodness towards her, appointed to be 
given him. Hagar, comforted by these assurances^ mea* 
Bured back her steps to Abram's dwelling, where m due 
Ume_she brought forth the child. From the date of this 
occurrence, which befell in the eighty-sixth year of Abram's- 
lift^ during a space of thirteen years, nothing is recordedby 
Moses of the proceeding or fortunes of the patriarch. We 
are therefore left to believe, that he dwelt in peace and quiet 
at Mamre, pleasing himself in all probability with visions of 
lahmaePs future greatness ; but at the end of that period an- 
other visitation more remarkable than all the rest was vouch- 
safed to him; and his attention was directed to the truestodc,. 
ftom which the promised blessing was to come. It was then- 
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tliat Gk>d distinctly assured him, that from the once bsnen 
Sarai the Messiah should sprin? ; changed the patriarch's 
name of Abram to Abraham, that of ^urai to Sarah^ and 
instituted, under a severe penalty, the rite of circumcision, 
whilst he at the same time so far granted Abraham's peti^ 
tion in farour of Ishmael, as to promise that he should be 
ancestor of twelve princes. Finally, Abraham was directed, 
in testimony of the solemn promise thus renewed, to call his 
child, when bom of Sarah, by the name of Isaac, a word 
which signifies in the original Hebrew, laughter^ or rather, 
keor she shall laugh, 

Abraham was not backward in obeying the command of 
God, by undergoing himself^ and causmg every male in his 
household, from eight days old and upwards, to undergo 
the painful rite of circumcision. This was hardly done, 
and the people, recovered firom its effects, when as ne was 
sitting one day at the door of his tent, be saw three persons 
ap])r(Nu:h, whom, mistalong them for ordinary travellers, he 
invited to enter and refresh themselves. The strangers ac- 
cepted of Ms hospitality, and being sumptuously entertain- 
ed under the shade of a spreadiitg oak, they speedily gave 
him to understand that tney were of an oraer superior to 
men. They renewed the ]»-omise which Grod had so lately 
made, touching Sarah, reproved Sarah for treating the de- 
claration with contempt, and then rising from the ground 
pursued their journey in the direction of Sodom. But even 
with this, their condescension ended not. One more mifi^ty 
than his companions, whom the ablest commentators have 
held to be the Son of God himself in a human form, laf- 
eed behind the rest, and informed Abraham of the terrime 
design which they were about to execute. This was no 
other than the destruction of Sodom and Ghnnorrah, whose 

Siilt had risen to a fesurful height ; indeed, so flagrant was 
e ease, that when Abraham ventured to intercede in &• 
▼our of the devoted cities, he was distinctly given to under- 
stand, that should there be found so many as ten righteous 
persons there, for their sakes the entire population would 
be sptured. 

In the mean while the other angels jmrsued their journey, 
and arriving at Sodom, found Lot sitting in the gate. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, thai in ancient times no virtue 
ranked higher than hospitality, which was the more valua- 
ble, because of the total absence of inns, or houses of pii>lic 
entertainment, in the eastern countries. IiOt was. not defi* 

Vol. I.— M 
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dent in this respect ; he entreated the men to take up their 
abode wiUi him that night, and after some little demur, they 
all entered his house. They had scarcely done so, when 
the infiunous men of the city beset Lot's house, demanding 
that the strangers might be handed over to them for the 
yilest purposes. Like a good man and an upright host. Lot 
remonstrated against the wickedness of their proceedings; 
and became so heated at last as to declare, that he would 
rather sacrifice the honour of his virgin daughters, Uian 
comply with their wishes; but his remonstrances were 
useless. The men pressed upon him, upbraiding him with 
his insolence, because that he, a mere sojourner, had pre- 
sumed to question the propriety of their conduct ; till the 
strangers alarmed for nis personal safety thrust out their 
hands, and drew him within the houses '^^^Y ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
door, smote the crowd with a confusion of vision, which 
hindered them fit>m distinguishing one object from another, 
and proceeded to explain to Lot tnh purpose for which they 
' had obtruded into this den of pollution : after which, they 
advised him to collect all his friends and relatives together, 
and flee without delay from a place devoted to destruction. 
Lot lost no time in addressing himself to the only individusds 
wiA whiMn he maintained anv intimacy, two men to whom 
his dau^ters were betrothed, but these regarding the old 
man as insane, laughed at his warning. This passed during 
Uie ni^t ; and in the morning the angels perceiving him to 
lifter, urged upon him the necessity of immediate flight, if 
he hoped to escape the general destruction. This stimiuated, 
Lot took with him his wife and two daughtens^ whom ^e 
angels led without the town, and after receiving strict 
injunctions on no account to loiter by the way, the whole 
party fled towards a small village called Zokc, And time it 
was to fly ; for already had that tjemendous shower of fire 
be^un to &1I, which speedily reduced Sodom to a heap of 
ruins, and converted the countir round from a valley of sin- 
gular fertility into a desolate dreary waste. But tne party 
made not §ood their escape as they set out. Lot's wira 
lagging behmd, probably from a disinclination to believe that 
the threat of the angels would be fulfilled, was overtaken by 
the dreadful shower ; and, being incrustcd in a coat of burn- 
ing sulfur, she became, as the language of Scripture ex- 
presses it, ** a pillar of salt." 

Though Lot had. obtained, not without some difiiculty, 
j p c rmis siott to seek a r^uge in Zoar, its proximity to the ter- 
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nble scene which now opened upon his eyes alanned him to 
much, that he fled with nis daughters to the mountains, and 
took up his abode in a cave. That cave was the scene of a 
-transaction of which it is unnecessary here to give any de- 
tailed account Let it suffice to state, that Lot's daugnters 
believing that the whole world had perished by fire, and 
that they and their father were alone left alive, conceived it 
their duty to hinder the human species from beccMSiing utter- 
hr extinct." With this view, ana firom no unworUiy or sin» 
ful disposition, they devised a scheme which in the instan- 
ces of both became successful, and itiey each produced a son, 
in the natural course of events, of whom Lot was the fether. 
These were Moab and Ammon, the ereat ancestors of the 
Moabites and Ammonites, between whom and the children^ 
of Israel, so many feuds afterwards arose. 

In the mean time, Abraham, probably annoyed by the 
stench which came up from the vale of Siddim, removed his 
tent to a place called Beer-sheba, situated between Kadesh 
and Shur, and not far firom Gerar, a city of the Philistines. 
There a similar event occurred, attended by precisely simi- 
lar consequences, to that which many years before had ta- 
ken place m Egypt. Abraham aeain persuaded his wife to 
assume the style of his sister ; she was affain carried into 
the harem of Abimelech, and again through a distinct inter- 
ference of Divine power restor^ to her husband. We will 
not pause to discuss points w^ch we have already noticed 
at sufficient length, but content ourselves by admitting, that 
now, as previously, Abraham exhibited a strange distrust- 
fulness in the protecting power of God : and that his vindi- 
cation of himself, when reproved by Abimelech, is by no 
means creditable to his ingenuousness. 

But the time was now come when G<xi*s gracious promise 
was destined to receive its accomplishment. Sarah, though 
in the ninetieth year of her age, was delivered of a son, 
whom according to Divine instructions, his parents named 
Isaac, and whom they circumcised, as they had circumcised 
others, the eighth day after his birth. The boy grew and 
flourisned, and at the period of his weaning, which appears 
to have taken place among the Hebrews when a child attain- 
ed to its third year, Abraham gave a solemn feast to his 
household ; attended, as such feasts were in those days, by 
circumstances of peculiar ceremony. Whilst this was going 
on, Sarah saw tiiat Hagar and Ishmael, jealous of the new- 
ly-found heir, behaved disrespectfully towards him, Sh« 
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complained of this to Abraham, and yr^ that they should 
be oismisaed; but Abraham loved his son I^miael, and 
would not consent to this measure until he had consulted 
€KkL Being directed, however, by the Almighty, "to 
hearken unto the voice of Sarah^" he called Hagar and 
Ishmael to him early in the mommg, and supplying them 
with provisions and water, adequate to their consumption 
whilst crossing the desert, he solemnly dismissed them. 

It was doubtless the desogn of Hagar, in this emergency, to 
return into her native country, E^mt ; but the travellers 
had scarc-ely entered upon the Gkfeat Desert, when they lost 
their way, and continued to wander about till a considera- 
hLe part dT the provisions, and the whole sup]:4y of water 
was expended. In this distress, they both cned to God for 
help, m^o sent an angel to encourage them, and point out a 
fountain from which their more pressing and immediate ne- 
eessities were supplied. Nor did God desert them ever af. 
ter. They removed into the wilderness of Paran, where 
they settled, Ishmael taking an Egyptian to wife ; frota 
which union one t>f the most remarkable among the tribes of 
men, the Arabs of the Desert, are desceiuied. 

Whilst Hagar and Ishmael were thus conducting them- 
selyes, Abraham had entered into a more intimate alliance 
with Abimelech, and dwelt many days peaceably and pious- 
ly in the land of the Philistines. But a great trial of his 
faith, under which much important knowledge lies concealed, 
was yet to be undergone. It pleased God^ who had direct- 
ed that Ishmael should be sent away, because in Isaac the 
patriarch's seed were to be called, to require that Al»raham 
should offer up that very Isaac as a burnt-sacrifice to him- 
self^ This was, indeed, a tremendous requisition ; but the 
patriarch, whose trust in God seems to have grown daily 
more aiid more steadf^t, hesitated not a moment in obe3dng 
it. Without a murmur, or sentence of exjpostulation, he 
took with him Isaac, a few servants, and the instruments 
proper for a sacrifice, and set out upon a journey, which, 
after lasting^ three days, conducted him to Mount Moriab, 
which God chose as the scene of the ^at drama. 

Arrived at the foot of this mountain, Abraham directed 
kis servants to halt with the cuss, whilst he himself- laying 
Hie wood ready cloven upcm the shoulders of Isaac, began to 
Ascend. As they proceeded on their way, Isaac not unna- 
turally inquired, where the animal was which they^ were 
4ibout to otter ; to which Abraham answered by the touch* 
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big declaration, that ''God would provide himself a Iamb 
for a bumtK>fferin^.'* He then {nroceeded, doubtless not 
without extreme agitation, to explain the dreadful necessity 
which had been imposed upon nim. But he spoke to one 
not less pious or Tirtuous than himself. Isaac cheerfully 
consenteo to undergo the fate which God appeared to have 
allotted him, and submitted without a struggle, to be bound 
and laid upon the wood. 

So fiur matters had proceeded, and Abraham had already 
grasped the knife to slay his son, when there came a Yoice 
from the clouds, which had been too often heard not tabe 
immediately recognised ; and the patriarch was made haf^y 
by the declaration, that God ncTcr designed to require so 
terrible a proof of faithfulness at his hands. At the same 
moment a ram was discerned, caught by its horns in the 
thidcet, which Abraham was directed to offer up instead of 
his son ; and then was the great design of God made more 
than ever mantfest to the eye of the wondering patriarch. 
This done,' Abraham and Isaac returned to their servants, 
whom they had left at the bottom of the hill, and the whole 
party forthwith directed their steps back to Beer-sheba. 

Of the remainder of Abraham^s history, a few words will 
suffice to exhibit a sufficiently tlistinct outline. Sarah, his 
wife, died in the hundred and twenty-seventh year of her 
age, and he buried her in a cave in the midst of a field which 
he had purchased at Kirjatharba, afterwards called Hebron, 
in the country of Canaan. His next measure was to seek 
a wife for his son Isaac, among their own relatives ; on 
wludh errand he despatched his servant Eliezen to H^jran ; 
ynhen divine Providence pointed out to him a fitting bride 
for his youngmaster, in the person of Rachel, the dai^hter 
of Laban. The arrangement was speedily made,, and Ra- 
chel accompanying him back, was received by Isaac as a 
gift firom Heaven ; indeed, such was her beauty, and so nu- ■ 
merous her jgood qualities, that to her the pious patriarch 
continued ^thful ouring the whole of his life. 

Soon after this AbrsSiam took another wife, by. name 
Keturah, by whom he had six sons ; but, lest they shoukl 
interfere with Isaac in his inheritance of Canaan, he portion- 
ed them off as they grew up, and sent them away to seek 
their fortunes in the east. These all became in time the 
heads of different nations, whose traces are discoverable 
both in sacred mid pro&nc history, and whose territories lay 
in Arabia, cmd Syria, and the provinces and distrifits near^ 
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dhy; and he saw it and was fflad.** It is erid^t, hi 
obs^ves, from the reply made by- Uie Jews to this assertioOt 
that they understood the expression to ««e, in its moeft 
literal sense : while it is eaually erident, that when they 
objected to the possibility of a man, not yet fifty years old, 
haling seen Abraham, our Lord did not correct them in the 
notion which they had formed as to seeing. It waa not, 
however, himself pertwiaily, that our Saviour asserted that 
Abraham rejoiced to see, but his day ; by which cannot be 
meant the period of his sojourn upon earth, but the circum* 
flitance in his life which was of the highest importance, and 
mainly characteristic of his office as the Redeemer. That 
the term will admit of this interpretation is indubitable, from 
the frequent use made, in a similar sense, of the word hour. 
Thus, when our Lord repeatedly says, " My hour is not yet 
come" — " the hour is at hand, and the Son of Man is betra3r- 
id into the hands of sinners :" when he prayed that ** if it 
were possible the hour might pass from him :" where it 
is said, that <*no man laid hands on him, because his hour 
was not yet come :" and again, << that the hour was 
eome when the Son of Man should be glorified." In 
all Uiese in^tcmees it is evident that the word does not 
signify a mere portion of time, from which no one can be 
saved by its passing from him ; but some particular circum- 
stance or circumstances in his life, which were peculiar to 
him as the Redeemer. The peculiar circumstance, however, 
which constituted Jesus the Redeemer of the world, was 
the laying down of his life, that *< as in Adam all die, even 
BO in Christ should all be made alive." And this it was 
which Abraham must have rejoiced to see, and which seeing 
he was glad. " But," continues the bishop, " there is noth- 
ing recorded of Abraham in the Old Testament, from which 
it could be inferred that he saw Christ's day in this sense, 
if he did not see and feel it in the command to sacrifice his 
only son." 

When we take a view of Abraham's history, we see 
how all God's revelations to him, to this last, ultimatel;^' re- 
lated to that mystic fundamental promise made to hnn in 
his first vocation, that " in him should all the femilies of the 
earth be blessed " God opens the scheme of his dispensa- 
tions by exact and regular steps ; and the revelations follow 
•<me another gradually and in order. Abraham is first com;- 
manded to go into a land which should be shown to him ; 
tiien^that land, to be posseased by his numerous posterity 
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18 exhibited before him ; its distinet bouodaxies an aftep" 
wards marked out. He is next assured, while yet childless, 
that his posterity, to which so much was promised, should 
not be from an adopted scm, but from one out of his own 
loins. He is then told, that his son should be born of 
Sarah, which is followed by a formal execution of the cov- 
enant, confirmed by the seal of circumcision. After all 
this, the birth of Isaac is predicted ; who, being bom at the 
appointed time, Ishmael is ordered to be sent away, to de 
si£;n with more certainty the succession of the son of Sarah. 
Thus we see a ^adual opening and fit preparative for some 
further revelation, which, in pursuance of this regular 
scheme of progressive dispensations, could be no other than 
that of the redemption op mankind bt the Messiah, 
the completion of the whole economy of grace, as it is the 
only explanation of his first and fundamental promise, that 
*^ in Abraham should all the families of the earth be blessed." 
It can scarcely be doubted that Abraham was exceeding- 
ly desirous to know by whose means this promise was to 
be fulfilled. In his circumstances such curiosity was not 
only innocent, but laudable ; and God to instru<5t him in the 
infinite extent of Divine goodness towards mankind, chose 
a method of gratifying that curiosity, which, whilst it should 

§ut the patriarch^s faith to a severer trial than it had yet un- 
ergone, might at the same time cause him to see and feel 
what it was to lose an only and a beloved son. Without 
any previous explanation of his object, God therefore said 
to Abraham, " Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moiiah ; 
and offer him there for a bumt-ofi(pring upon one cf the 
mountains which I will tell thee of." So far Bisbop War- 
burton's reasonings appear to us irresistible ; but when the 
learned prelate goes on to assert that, throughout the three 
days journey that followed, Abraham underwent no^care or 
anxiety, because he knew from the be^nning how the mat^ 
ter was to end, and that the transaction was commanded 
for the mere purpose of showing, by action, how the nations 
were to be blessed, we are forced to dissent totally from his 
conclusion. On the contrary, though Abraham's faith was 
too strong to permit a murmur or remonstrance to escape 
him, the trial must have been absolutely illusory, if he were 
aware from the .beginning that Isaac's life would not be ex- 
acted ; whilst one of the Divine objects, if we may so speak, 
that of making him feel how bitter is the pan^ attending th« 
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staugliter of an onity son, would have been defeated. We 
are, therefore, disposed to conclnde, Uiat thoaffh God had 
assured Abraham of his intention to gratify me laudable 
eunosity which he expressed, he by no means carried his 
desi^ mto execution previous to tl^ commencement of the 
patriarch's ioumey, which was conducted under the dis- 
tressing and heartrending con-viction, that it would end in 
the death of his son Isaac 

In this state of mind Abraham reached the place appoint- 
ed ; built an altar, laid the wood in order, bound his son, 
laid him upon the wood, and stretched forth his hand, arm- 
ed with a knife, to complete the sacrifice, when his purpose 
was suddenly overruled by a voice from heaven. lilting 
up his CYCS, and looking behind him, he saw a ram caught 
m a thi<&et by his horns : and he went, " and took the ram 
and offered him up for a burnt-offering, in the stead of his 
fon." Throughout the whole of this transaction the most 
striking re8eim>lance to the sacrifice of the son of God for 
the sins of the world may be traced. ''Isaac,'' to use the 
words of Warburton, *'was a son miraculously bom, long 
after his mother was naturally past child-bearing : as Jesus 
was a son miraculously bom of a pure virgin. The dura- 
tion of the action while Isaac was under sentence of death* 
was exactly of the same lenjgth with that between Chiist's 
death and resurrection, wh^ were both designed to be 
exhibited to Abraham. The altar on which Isaac was laid 
was certainly built on the same mountain, and probably on 
the very spot, on which afterwards Christ actusuly suffered. 
And stiU mrther, not only the final curchetjrpal sacrifice of 
the son of God Was figured in the command to offer up 
Isaac; but the interm^ate typical sacrifice in the Mosaic 
economy was represented by the permitted sacrifice of the 
Fom, offered up instead of Isaac" 

It is not necessary to follow the learned prelate through 
the luminous course of reasoning by which ne proves that 
the mode of. communicating information by actions instead 
ef language waa universally prevalent m ancient times. 
The conduct <^f the Jewish prophets alone distinctly estab- 
lishes this ; and it is by no means impossible, that Abraham 
jMay have perfectly understood the meaning of the scene 
before kim, without direct revelation being granted for that 
purpose: Still there are reasons which force us to conclude 
that a positive explanation was granted by God, thou£^h 
Moies, &r the moat obvious of all reasons, has not recor&t 
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it Had the scene above described passed withoot a Yetbdl 
explanation, though Abraham might hare gathered from it 
that mankind were to be redeemed by the death of the only 
•on of some eminent person among his descendants, it 
seems hardly conceiyable that he could hare known that 
the great Redeemer was to be the Son of Qod, as well as 
the Son of Man. On the other hand, had Moses left the 
particulars of that explanation on record, life and knmor- 
talitv would had been brought to liffht ; but that was a 
revelation for which the Israelites, at Uie period of their de- 
parture but of £gypt, were not prepared ; and which it was 
reserved for a greater than Moses--fi>r the Author as weU 
as Revealer of life, to vouchsafe. 

It appears to us, therefore, beyond dispute, that as Abra- 
ham clearly *' saw Christ's day and was glad,*' at some 
period of his life, so was that ^orions vision granted to him 
on this occasion ; at lesist if liis view of the great scheme 
was not obtained during the progress of this transaction, it 
is vidn to look for it elsewbere. Nor is the name given 
hyr Abraham to the hill on which the transaction occurred 
without its weifffat in assisting us to arrive at this oonclu- 
sioik It was caBed by this patriarch Jehovah-jireh, a com- 
bination of words signifying Jehovah shall be seen. Had 
it been the Lor^woa xeen, or Uie Lord proetde^ it might have 
referred to the Shechinah, when God called to Abraham firom 
the clouds ; or to the ram which the Divine voice directed 
him to provide ; but, when, after the most interesting part 
of the transaction was over, Abraham gave to the puice a 
name signifying Jehovah shail see, or shall jnvvufe, or shaU 
he seen, even on that very mount, it seems impossiUe to 
refer the name to any thing except that future redemptipo of 
which Abraham had now obtained a distinct vision. 

Looking at the matter in this light, every difficulty whieh 
has been raised against it falls to pieces. Not only is the 
wisdom and consistency of Grod's conduct vindicated, but 
the assertion that the commencement of human sacrifices is 
to be dated from this source, appears gratuitous. Whether 
such sacrifices were common or not in Canaan at a period 
80 early as that of Abraham, may be doubted ; but they 
could at least receive no countenance irom this transaction. 
It is in the highest degree improbable, that he would men- 
tion it to the heathens at all ; — it is not very likely that his 
^wn servants were made aware of it ; thou£;h to Isaac, and 
perhaps to Sarah, its impcnt woula doqbUess be nwdo 
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itnowii ; but to mankind at large we have no reason ta 
suppose Uiat it was known till Moses declared it. When 
reported in the writings of that historian, however, it could 
not possibly be productive of harm, since these explicitly 
and freqiiently pronounce, that human sacrifices are an 
abominaticm to tne Grod of Israel. 

We pass over, as wholly unworthy of notice, certain ob« 
jections which have been taken to the conduct of Sarah to- 
wards Hagar, and to the dismissal of the latter, with her 
son, by Abraham. In the first case, no more is related than 
we m]fi;ht naturally expect to learn : whilst in the last, there 
is nothing at variance with the customs of the times, i^or 
indeed, to a certam degree, with the habits of eastern na- 
tions at this moment* When Abraham sent Ishmael and 
his mother into the world, he made the very same provision 
for them which Isaac made for his son Jacob ; and which 
seems then to have been universally made for such members 
of a fiiinily as it was deemed prudent to separate from the 
original stock. He supplied them with provisions for their 
journey, and left it to themselves to procure the means of 
subsistence, when these should be expended. Nor wai 
there the slightest cruelty here. Ishmael must have been, 
at -Uie time of his migration, at least sixteen or seventeen 
years old ; he went forth into a district thinly peopled, and 
abounding with animftla of the chase ; and he could not be 
at a loss, any more than any other persons sunilarly circum- 
stanced, in providing subsistence for himself and his mother. 
In like manner the behaviour of Lot, both in Sodom and 
after his escape firom that city, though often objected to, as 
incestuous and immoral, seems susceptible of a very ready 
explajiation. As we have already stated, his strange offer 
with respect to his daughters is at once accounted for, if we 
believe it to have sprung not firom premeditation, but from 
^e impulse of the moment — as indicating the excess of agi^ 
tation under which he laboured, rather than any disregard 
to the honour of his children ; and with respect to the trans- 
action in the cave, there the patriarch at least may be ex- 
oilpated frcan all blame. Nor are his daughters to be re- 
probated, as they would deserve to be, had they acted from 
the dictation of sinful passion, or vitiated mmds. They 
seem to have regarded themselves and their father as placed 
in a predicament similar to that which Noah and his &mily 
filled after the flood ; and thus thin k ing, they were unques» 
lionably bound, if they really trusted in Groa that th/^pro' 
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mised BaSrterar should come, not to permit the hamm 

rdes to perish. From this motive, and from this alone, 
saoredliistorian represents them as actm^; and though 
they certainly erred, the error is to be attributed not to a 
eorru]>tion of the heart, but to aberraticm of the judgment. 

Besides these facts, we are not ignorant that the account 
<rf the rite of circumcision given by Moses has been adduced, 
as telling strongly against the veracity of the sacred his- 
torian. Circumcision, as is well known, was very early 
practised,, botfr amtiong the Egjrptians and other oiiented 
J^tions f and" profane writers, such as Herodotus, consider 
wie former people to be the inventors of the practice. It 
has accordingly been argued, by modem infidc^ls, that Moses 
asserts what is false, when he attributes that ceremony to 
a solemn covenant entered into between Gwl and the head 
©f the JewiA nation, for that the ceremony existed long 
jww^to the age of Abraham, who merely borrowed it firom 
the Egyptians. Now we know not how this argument can 
be better met, than in the words of Mr. Bruce, the oele- 
tf ^^^^}^^ Jn Abyssinia; who, after menUomng a 
fi!i? of tribes among whom circumcision is practised, and 
•wtir^ the different reasons which they assign for it, goes 
on to say, « But none of them pretend that circumcision 
«"ses from necessity of any kind— from any obstruction at 
"opecliroent to procreation, or that it becomes necessary for 
rl!^"^«S8, OT from the heat of the climate. None of these 
fMisons, constantly ^ven in Europe, are ever to be heard of 
re t nor do I believe they have the smallest foundation 
ikvcu^ yV ^^ ^^^* ^ *""*» should weigh stron^yiA 
the «» .- account Scripture gives of it. In discussii^ 
a D.5fif® '^'^ ^^^^ origin of the rite, I will suppose Moses 
«oSnt « /"^^^'■' ?*"' *'" *^« ^a^ argue against his ao- 
Abrafift niaintam that circmncisioff was earlier than 
Ma^ 'i *" ®^^^ ^^ another profane author as old as 
'^asto'*?" ^ "®*^ *^ ^® *^® ^^7 say i^ hegaii as Moses 
«iiDnrM./?S iTir™® ^^ Abraham, I will not argue with them in 
'^S^.^y^J^^^-^S^'^^ Herodotus, nor discuss Who He- 
««-c{un!;L?^*S'''*'i''' ^'^^ ^^o ^8 Egyptians were that 
^lid. onmt? .Herodotus knew not Abraham nor Moses, 
l'^^<i^ZnT^iJ'V^^'''-^^y^ ^^ ^ ^'^t as yesterday: Th(S 
^*« time h^^i^^^i'*?'^ "^^^^ ^^^ any thing he knew at 
S?^« W ^sTTTu"^' circumcision frofi Ab^am or Ish- 
SthiSpiinfTf ^^, ^«^ posterity, as the Abyssinians or 
VPians, whom he refers to, actuaUy say they did ; which 
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Herodotus did not know, it is plain, though Im mentioiis 
they were circumcised." 

^ Thisappearsto us perfectly conclusive on the question, and 
it may be worth while to r^nind the reader^ that it is quite 
impossible to suppose the rite to have existed in Egypt 
. prior to its introduction into the family of Abraham, and, at 
the same time, give any credit to the Mosaic account of the 
mode of that introduction. Abraham laid visited £gypt 
long before he entered into the covknant with Grod, from 
whence, among other presents, he brought '' men-servants'* 
in abundance; Now had anv of these undergone the cere« 
mony prior to the epoch when Abraham was himself cir- 
cumcised, he would not surely have circumcised them again, 
at the same time that he circumcised IshmaeL Besides, it 
is worthy of remark, that all those tribe* which trace 
their descent finom Ishmael, drcumcise their youtibwhen 
they attain to their thirteenth year, in memory of their 
great ancestor, who had attained to that age when ha 
received the seal of adoption. 

Much has been said of the improbability of the miracu- 
lous destruction by fire of Sodom and Ocnnorrah. On this 
head we have only to remaric, that the tale is told in a book 
professing to be written by Divine inspiration; and that 
there is nothing more improbable in the history itseli^ con- 
sidered as an especial interference of Gk)d in the ways of 
men. than in any other judgment recorded in the Bible. 
If God desired to destroy the cities of the Jardan, there 
is no reason why he should not have employed fire as 
the instrument of vengeance ; indeed, the aspect of the 
country in question, more especially of the lake Asj^ltites, 
or Dead Sea, dearly indicates that at some period or other, 
a dreadftd convulsion of nature took place there. We abstain 
from quoting any of the marvellous desoriptions eiven of it 
by ancient writers ; but the following extract from Dr. Clark's 
valuable travels will suffice to prove, that the district is an 
exceedingly remarkable one, and that the lake possesses 
some qusOities different from those possessed by other lyaters r 
" Prom the town of Bethlehem," says he, ** the Dead Sea be- 
low appeared so near us, that we thought we oowld have rode 
thither m a very short space of time. Stfll nearerstood a moun* 
tain, on its western shore, resembling, in its form, the cone of 
Vesuvius, and haviiig also a crater upon its top, which was 
plainly discernible. The distance, however, is much ^ipate^ 
than It appears to be : the magnitude of the objects in this 

Vol. I.— N 
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ftne nroBDect, cwmnc them to appear less remote than 
S^y^^SSTa^TEe atmosphere was remarkably cle«- 
i^sere^ • bat we saw none of those clouds of smoke 
^c^^Ti^r^tw^ are said to exhale from t^^ 
of the Wfie Asphaltites, nor from any neighbourmg moun- 
tam Every thi^ about it was, in the highest degree, 
graild and iwdST Its dwoUte and n«i^^^ ^^j^^^ 
weU suited to the tales related concemmg it by the mhabi- 
tantsof the country, who will speak of it wiOi terror, seem- 
mff to shink from Uie narratiye of its deceitful ^urance and 
dSdly influence. • Beautiful fruit,' say they, * grows upoa 
ito shores, which is no sooner touched than it becomes dust 
and bitter ashes.' In addition to ito physical hom)rs, the 
tenon round is said to be more perilous, owing to the ferocJ- 
©Stribcs wandering about the shores of the lake, than any 
part <rf the Holy Iiand. A passion for the marrellous hoe 
thus affixed, pcrhems, fekse characteristics to thci sublimest 
associations ofnatnraleceneryin the whole world: forthough 
it be now known, that the waters of this lake, instead of 
nroying destructive to animal life, swarm with myriads of 
fishes; that instead of falling victims to its exhalaUons, 
certain birds make it their peculiar resort.; that ^ells 
abound upon its shores ; that the pretended fruit containing 
ashes,* is as natural and as admirable a production of 
nature, as the rest of the vegetable kingdom ; that bodies 
sink or float in it, according to the proportion of their gravity 
and the ejavity of the water ;t that ito vapours are no* 
more insoIulniouB than those of any other lake, which emito 
a strong; smell of sea-water ; that innumerable Arabs people 
the neighbouring district: notwithstanding all these facts 
are now well established, even late authors, by whom it is 
mentioned, continue to fill their descriptions with imaginary 
hfnrrors and ideal phantoms, which^ tnough less substantial 

* Dr. Clark has gone somewhat too far here. The fruit ia 
question is the tolanum mOongena^ or egg plant, which when at- 
tecked by an insect, (Tenthredo,) is literally converted into a heap 
•» diMt, the skin only remaining entire, and of a beautiful colour. 

t Ito specific gravity b 1.211, or nearly one-fiflh part more thaj 
Mat 9t sesi-water, and 100 parU of it costain 
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Sulphate oi lime . 054 
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ttian the black perpendicular rocks around it, * cast their 
lengthened shadows on the waters of the Dead Sea.' " 
^ ' Keland, in his account of lake Asphaltites, after insert- 
ing copious extracts from Ghden, concerning the properties 
and quality of the water and its natural history, poceeds 
to account for the strange fiibles that have prevaued with 
respect to its deadly in^ience, by showing, that certain of 
the ancients confounded this lake with another bearing the 
same appellation of Asphaltites (which signifies nothing more 
than bUumhumt) near Babylon ; and that they attributed to 
it properties which properly belonged to the Babylonian wa- 
ters. Among the numerous assertors of the remarkable spe- 
cific gravity of the water, almost every ancient author mav 
be included, bj whom the lake has been mentioned : this m 
noticed by Aristotle ; and it can hardly be doubted out thai 
their testimonies have some foundation in reality. Maun- 
drel, {^^tUoj^teSj) as he is emphatically styled by Rdand, is 
entitled to miplicit confidence in this, as in all other mat- 
ters where he speaks from his own practical observation. 
** Being willing,'* says he, <*to make an experiment of its 
strengUi, I went into it, and found that it hoct up my body 
with an uncommon force. But sis for the relation of some 
authors^ that men wading into it were buoyed up to the top 
as soon as they got as deep as the navel, I found it, upoa- 
experiment, not true. Its water, although limpid like that 
of the sea of Galilee, and resulting from the same river 
Jordan, instead of being as that is, sweet and salutary, is, 
in the hi^est degree, Milt, bitter, and nauseous." 

Such is the lake that covers the spot of ground iqioa 
which the devoted cities are supposed to have stood, extend- 
ing in length about twenty-four leagues, and in breadth 
about six or seven. That there is nouing impossible in the 
supposition, which has universal tradition at least to sup- 
port it, the following considerations may show: — ^In the 
first place it is to be observed, that the vale of Sodcnn 
abounds in veins of bitumen, which are to be found, not 
only on the surface, but to a ^eat depth in the soil In the 
next place 4t is worthy of notice, that bitumen whether in a 
liquid or solid state, is exceedingly combustible; and 
that a thunderbolt friUine upon it wmild no more fiul of set- 
ting it on fire, than the fla^ firom the steel and flint fails to 
iemte gunpowder. Now the account given by Moses is, 
that " 3ie Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven ;" by which, 
according to the Hebrew idiom, is to be .•v<Wxioo4 
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flamxnff brinutODe, in other words U^ixdng. It is true 
tiiat Moms, itoigh he adds, ** that Qod overthrew tho0« 
oitiesy and all the |dain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities, and that which grew upon the ground," does not 
explain how this orertbrow took place : but a knowledge 
of the above fiicts at once leads to the following as at 
least a probable conclusion. The lightning fidlii]^ upon 
the bitumen would instantly set it on fire, and the fire 
would not only skim the surface but penetrate deep into 
the soil, sweeping along, as it does in a coal-pit, with 
the vein of comburable matter. The consequence would 
be that a terrible eajrthquake wou^d take plstce, followed, as 
such a convulsion always is, by a subsiding of the ground ; 
and the waters rushing into the hollow thus created, would, 
by mixing with the bitumen, form a small lake, where^re- 
TMMis to the awful visitation, a fruitful valley lay. Thus 
would perish the .cities and their polluted inhabitants; 
whilst the lake would remain as a lastmf memorial of GUkI's 
power to punish as well by fire as by a delu^ of water. 

Of the transformation oC IjoVs wife durmg the escape of 
the patriarch to 2joar, we have already said as much as ap- 
'pmn necessary in a work like this. If she lagged behind 
till the shower d* brimstone overtook her, there can be little 
doubt of the fate which she underwent. Being incrusted in 
nooat of burning Intamen, die would not only perish, but a 
heap of saline matter would rmnain standing where she did ; 
and this seems to be all that is implied in Uie original He- 
hrew, by her being changed into a pillar of salt. Nor is 
there any necessity why we should delay in order to give a 
detailed account of Melchizedek, over whose condition the 
language of St. Paul alone has thrown any degree of mys- 
tery. Melchizedek seems to have been a pious and upright 
msn, who, as was then universally done, dischareed the 
double office of king and priest to a petty tribe in Psuestine, 
and Abraham seems to have presented him with a tenth 
part of his {Sunder, as an acknowledjgment of respect and 
deference. As to St. Paul's expressions, they refer simply 
to the distinction which existed between the Patriarchal 
and Levitical priesthood ; the one bein^ universal, and of uni- 
versal continuance ; the other exclusive, and of temporary 
duration ; whilst our Saviour is said to be '* a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchixedek," in reference to the 
abcdition of that exclusive priesthood which existed under 
the Mosaic du^nsation. cut it is high time to return i» 
the order of our narrative. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

!•■■•** furri^ge. — Births nf Efu mnd Jaeob.-^Tkeir kittory.'^Ok' 
jection* stated and answered. 

A. M. 3396 to 3526.— B. C. 2013 to 1886. 

At the ileath of Abraham, Isaac, as a matter of eonrse, sne- 
eeeded to the wealth which the great patriarch left behind 
him, as well as to the far more ▼aJaaUe possession of God's 
special favoor and protection. Of a gentle and peaceable, if 
not an indolent disposition, he appears to have passed through 
life, subject to fewer trials than befell almost any other of these 
ancient worthies. Yet even leaac's career was not absolatelj 
free from annoyances, of the natore and canses 4ii which, a 
few words will suffice to give a description. 

Isaac was fbitv years old when he took to wife Rebdcah* 
the daughter of Bethuel, the Syrian of Padan-aram. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish tradition, she was then a mere giri, not more 
than fourteen years of age ; and thou|[h we can hardly believ# 
her to have been so youthful as this, it is evident from a con- 
sideration ef certain occurrences in their after history, that she 
must have been a great deal younger than her husband. Be 
this as it may, we learn that during the first twenty years after 
their marriage, she was barren, and we know that of all ca* 
lamities this was accounted, in patriarchal times, the most dis- 
tressing. But thOBgh God thus tried the faith of his servant, 
his own designs remained unaltered, and at last he listened to 
tiie prajrer of Rebekah, and granted her request. She proved 
with child, and as she suffered severely during pregnancy, it 
was Divinely communicated to her. that the burden which the 
bore wasof no common kind. '* Two natk>ns," said the Lord, 
** are in thy womb, and two manner of .people shall be sepa- 
rated from thy bowels ; and the one people shall be stronger 
than the other people ; and the elder shall serve the younger.'* 
This was an announcement clearly implying that the childrea 
which she should bring into the world were destined for some 
remarkable ends; and the very aspect of the infants them- 
Mlves, an well as the peculiar manner of their birth, cob14 
N2 
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hardlj fmil of throwing some light upon the purport of the 
propheo]^. 

When her days were accomplished that she should be de- 
livered, Rebekah gave birth to twins, the first of whom was 
covered with a sort of red hair, whilst the second, as if jealons 
of his brother's pre-eminence, came into the world grasping 
the heel of his relative. To the elder was given the name of 
Esaa, a word signifying red; to the younger that of Jacobs 
implying one wno sapplants; and as the cnildren differed in 
their personal i^pearance from the womb, so in all their future 
career they bore no similarity the one to the other. As they 
grew up, Esau ** was" to use tiie language of Scripture, " a 
cunning man, and a man of the field," whereas Jacob " was a 
plain man, aiid dwelt in tents." 

The fint occasion on whii^ we find Jacob acting up to the 
character implied in his name, was as ibliows : It happened 
that Esau, having been long abroad in the exercise of bis fii- 
rourite occupation, hunting, returped home one day spent 
wi^ fatigue and hunger; and seeing his brother feasting upon 
a mess of lentile pottage, he eagerly requested a portion. It 
were vain to offer any palliation ror the conduct of Jacob under 
such circumstances.- Aware of his brother's natural impa- 
tience, and covetous of his birthright, he stipulated with hmi, 
before he granted his request, that he would resign that great 
privilege m his ikvour; and Esau, careless of future ^ood 
when brought into comparison with an immediate gratifica- 
tion, readify closed with the terms. 

Soon after this there arose a famine in the Land, upon which 
Isaac prepared to do, as his father had done heSan him, by 
retiring into Egypt ; but he had proceeded no further than 
Creirar, when a divine vision met him, and directed him to 
remain wherd he was, beeauae God was with him. At the 
iame time the promises so repeatedly made to Abraham, were 
graciously renewed to him. He was informed that bis seed 
•honM be numerous as the stars of heaven ; that the whole of 
the surrounding country should become their inheritance, and 
finally that ** in his seed all the nations. of the earth should be 
blessed." That Isaac, himself an antetype of the great De> 
liverer, perfectly understood the iidport crthis promise, there 
is no room to doubt, and he was too pious to rerase obedience 
to the command which preceded it. 

It is somewhat remancable, that Isaac should hove fallen 
into the very same error here^ which was formerly committed 
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Vy his (atlwr Abraham. Unaocomntablj distnigtftil of the 
power or will of God to defend him from every ipedes of 
danger, he cansed Rebekahto represent herself as his sister ; 
and when the fraud was detected bj Abimelech, the King of 
Grerar, he frankly owned that it had been practised through 
fear. But Abimelech was by no means disposed to treat him 
as he had apprehended. On the contrary, he issued a pro- 
clamation prohibiting aoy of his subjects from molesting the 
man or his wife^ and for some little time Isaac and the peo- 
ple of the district dwelt amicably together. 

This state of things, however, was not of long continuance. 
The favour of Grod so manifestly followed Isaac, and all his 
affairs flourished so abundantly, that the Philistines became 
envious of his Rowing prosperity ; and insults and wrongs 
were put upon his followers such as they deemed it impossible 
to endure. Wells which they had dug for their own use, 
were seized and filled up ; aggressions were daily made upon 
their settlement, and at last Isaac was arbitrarily directed by 
Abimelech to ^uit the country. He did so, and removed first 
to a place which, because he was no longer straitened, he 
named Rehoboth ; and next to a more permanent abode, 
Beer-sheba, where Abraham had dwelt before him. Here 
he built an altar to Jehovah, and caused the ancient wells to 
be cleared out ; and here the gracious promise was again re- 
newed to htm, by the Grod whom he ceased not to worship. 
Nor were these the only benefits which attended him here. 
Abimelech, either ashamed of his past misconduct, or made 
aware that Isaac was under the ei^pecial care of heaven, fol- 
lowed him with a large company to Beer-sheba, and, apolo- 
gizing for what had happened, entered with him into the 
eame league which had originally subsisted between himself 
and Abraham. 

The sons of Isaac being now grown up to manhood, the 
elder took to himself wives from among the Hittites; Judith, 
the daughter of Beeri, and Bashemath, the daughter of Elon. 
This was a source of extreme regret to the patriarch and his 
wife ; more especially to the latter, whose affections appear 
to have been entirely alienated by it from her first-born ; and 
no great while elapsed, ere an opportunity offered of indulging 
that excessive partiality for Jacob, which she had all along 
nourished. It happened on a certain occasion, that Isaac, 
being oppressed with weakness and old age, felt a violent 
desire to bestow upon his son the solenm blessing which 
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rii»aU coQstitate him the head of the family. He accordingly 
fluramoned Eeaa into his preflence, towards whom he had 
ever been partial, and directed him to go forth into the field, 
to kill for him some yenison, and to dress it according to hie 
taste. Esau lost no time in obeying the wishes of his father, 
for whom he appears to have entertained the most profbnnd 
respect, but hurried abroad in the confident expectation of 
receiving a solemn benediction on his retom. 

He liad not long quitted Isaac's presence, when Itebeltah, 
anxioos that her fayoante sboald obtain that enyiaUe dis* 
tinction, fell upon a scheme for deceiying her aged husband. 
She caused Jacob to fetch two kids from the flock ; killed 
and dressed them, so as to imitate venison, and disguising 
her son's wrists, and the smooth of his neck, by covering 
them with the skins of the slaughtered animals, sent him in 
to personate his brother. Though suspicious at first that all 
was not as he intended it, Isaac came gradually to believe the 
falsehoods which Jacob vttered. His eyes being dim he could 
not detect the fraud ; and as Jacob was arrayed in one of 
Esau's garments, the senses both of smell and touch were in 
opposition to that of hearing. He accordingly poured out 
upon the head of the supplanter, that solemn aud irrevocable 
benediction which constituted him the heir of the promises 
made to Abraham and to his seed. 

This scene had scarcely passed when Esau arrived, and 
carrying in his venison, piously requested the blessing which 
his father had promised. There are few details, even m Holy 
Writ, more idTecting than those which follow. Isaac felt 
that he had been imposed upon, and lamented it sorely, though 
he felt also that that which was done could not be undone ; 
whilst Esau deplored his misfortune in terms of no ordinary 
bitterness, and besought his father ''to bless him also." 
Finally, Isaac did bless Esau, but not as he had blessed Jacob. 
He gave him ''the fatness of the earth, and the dew of hea- 
ven," valour and high courage, though in subserviency to his 
brother ; but that which was more valuable than all the rest, 
had already been awarded, and was no loo jj«r his to bestow. 
The consequences were exactly such As might be expected. 
Esau hated his brother, resolved upon destroying him, and 
only waited till his father should return unto dust, in order to 
carry that resolution into foroe. 

But Jacob was no longer an ordinary man, to be measured 
by the scale of mdividuiU moral excellence. He was an in« 
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■tramont in the hands of that Providence which never 'finn* 
sook him, and which thus early began to screen him from 
injury. Rebekah overhearing the murmured threats of her 
elder son, and fearful lest they should be accomplished, again 
deceived her husband, for the sake of conveying her favourite 
to a place of safety ; and Jacob was dismissed to find a tem- 
porary home in the bosom of his mother's family. 

Of the fortunes which attended Jacob, the inspired historian 
has given a very minute account, saying little more either of 
Isaac or Esau, till they came again m contact with the wan- 
derer. All that we are told concerning them is, that Isaac 
dismissed his youngest son with a solemn injunction, not to 
take a wife from among the daughters of Canaan ; and that 
Ilsau, perceiving that he had done wrong in marrying as he 
originally did, chose as a third wife his own cousin Mahalath, 
the daughter of Ishmael. We are therefore led to conclude 
that Isaac lived a quiet and indolent life, part of which was 
spent at Beer-sheba, part at Hebron, in Mamre; while Esau, 
sitting down at Mount Seir, kept up little intercourse with any 
member of his own family, during the period of his brother's 
absence. But the case was widely dinerent with respect to 
Jacob : his was a career of bustle, intrigue, activity, and la- 
bour; throughout which he appears to have been preserved, 
supported, and rendered prosperous, if not happy, solely on 
account of the great object, for the accomplishment of which 
he was chosen. 

The first remarkable adventare which befell him afler quit- 
ting the settlement of his father, was this : fatigued with k>ng 
travel, and overtaken in the open country by night, he lay 
down to sleep in the fields; and had scarcely closed his eyes, 
his head restmg on a pillow of stones, ere a very striking 
vision passed before him. He saw, as it were, a great ladder 
that reached from earth to heaven, upon which troops of an- 
gels appeared to ascend and descend, whilst from the top 
there came a solemn voice, which assured him that every 
thingwhich had been promised to Abraham should be fulfilled 
m" "' ' ~ ' * Abraham thy father," said 

the ic: the land whereon thou 

liei o thy seed. And thy seed 

■hi nd thou shalt spread abroad 

to 1 the north, and to the south : 

an4 all the families of the earth 

be iclared; that God would be 
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hb protector and gmde, and wovld merer leare htm till b« 
had done that of which be had spoken. This, in all proba> 
bilit/, waa the first common ication with which Jacob had 
been iaroored bj the Most Ui^h ; for he awoke in terrible 
dismay; and in commemoration of so strange an event, 
changed the name of the place from Loz to Beth-el. But the 
impression made upon him seems to hare been man/ degrees 
removed from that which similar visitations produced upon 
his righteous grandfather. Instead of thankfully acknow- 
ledging God*s goodness, and his own onworthiness to receive 
it, Jacob presumed to enter into bargain with the great Being 
who addressed him, pledging himself that in the event of 
being carried safely to his journey's end, and brought back 
prosperously to his father's house, Jehovah should be bis God. 

Recovered from tlie awe which the nocturnal vision had 
excited, Jacob continued his progress, and arrived, in due 
time, at a spot near the town or Haran, where Laban's shep- 
herds kept their sheep. Here he first saw his cousin Rachel, 
for whom he conceived an immediate attachment, and to 
whom, aAer assisting her to water her flocks, he made himself 
known; and being conducted home, he immediately took 
upon himself the office of servant or shepherd to his relative. 
We need scarcely observe, that in a ipastoral age, like that of 
the patriarch's, such service was no indication of natural, or 
rather of artificial inferiority. On the eontraiy, it was a state 
into which all adventurers entered, who chose to seek a main- 
tenance apart fiem tbeis own families; and so little was Ja* 
cob despised by Laban because he happened to be his ser- 
vant, that Ihe master scrupled not to promise him the hand of 
one of bis daughters. Jacob, it appears, declined to accept 
hire or wages, in the common acceptation of the term, but 
covenanted to serve his uncle seven years, provided he would 
give him Rachel in marriage ; and Laban readily acceding 
to bis terms, Jacob became at once the affianced husband of 
his cousin. 

When the period arrived at which he was to receive his 
bride, Laban, either valuing his services highly, and so b«4ng 
anxious to retain him, or instigated, as he himself asserted, 
by the customs of the place, put a. cheat upon Jacob, hardly 
less galling than that which Jacobt(iipoaea upon his brother 
E^u. Having another daughter besides Eachael, by name 
Leah, the elder and far less beantiliil of the two, he resolved 
to introduce her into Jacob's bed Tsurt doubting but that hii 
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relatire would easil/ be persuaded to serve other seven jeara 
for the object of his choice. Laban was not deceived in his 
expectations. The pecoliar ceremonies which attended those 
early marriages, afTordine him ample opportanitv of execu- 
ting his scheme, he foand, in the morning, that he had not 
miscalculated the strength of Jacob's attachment, who at once 
agreed to protract his period of servitude to fourteen years, 
rather than lose his beloved Rachel.* 

In this manner Jacob became possessed of two wives, the 
elder of whom bore him four sons in succession, whilst the 
younger was barren. The names of the children were Reu- 
ben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, all of tbeae words having re- 
ference to the condition of their mother, and the hopes which 
she from time to time encouraged. In the mean while, Rachel 
sorely disappointed at her own sterility, adopted an expedient 
similar to that which Sarah had adopted with Abraham ; she 
gave to Jacob as a secondary wife or concubine, her hand- 
maid Bilhah. The latter bore two sons, who, by direction of 
Rachel were named Dan and Naphtali, the first being a term 
expressive of judgment, the last of consolation. But Leah 
was not contented to sit down under a sense of imaginary 
inferiority, so she also presented Jacob with her maid Zilpah, 
by whom he had Gad and Asher. 

Things were in this state, when Reuben, Jacob's eldest son, 
happening to go into the fields about the time of wheat-harvest, 
gathered some mandrakes, which he carried to his mother. 
Rachel saw and coveted them, but being sullenly answered 
by Leah, that she had already done her sufiicient injury by 
stealing away her husband, she endeavoured to compromise 
the quarrel by resigning to her a privilege, which belonged 
by right to herself.t 

The consequence was that Leah brought forth a fiflh, and 
in due time, a sixth son, the former of whom she called Issa- 

* " The modesty of those times,** says Bishop Patrick, ** made them 
brtnc the bride to her husband's bed, Teiied, and without Ughts ; so 
that K was the easier for Laban to deceive Jacob by bringing Leah to 
him; whom he could not hope to dispose of so easily in marriage as 
Rachel, because she was homely.** 

t The custom of those counuies where polygamy was allowed, was 
Ibr the husband to take his wives by turns. The kings of Persia (if 
we may believe Herodotus) were not exempt from this rule ; which 
makes ft more probable that Rachel soil her turn to her sister for that 
night, than that she directed her husband which of the four he sbouli 
He with. — Untvertal History ^ b. t c. 7. 
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ehar, and the latter ZebiOon; aad last of all a daii^itQi^ named 
Dinah, the feminine of Dan. 

It was now that God, wUlbg to tak* away the rej^roach 
from Rachel, caased her also to bear a son, whom in the 
triamph of her heart, she called Joseph, a word signifying 
increasing. She was scarcely recovered, when Jacob, oav 
ing completed his period of servitude, came to Laban, and 
demanded his dismissal ; bat Laban, conscious that God had 
blessed him for Jacob's sake, urgently entreated him to re- 
main. He yielded at length to the sohcitations of his father- 
in-law ; not, however, till he had stipulated for a hire which 
he well knew how to render valuable ; and he abode a few 
years longer with Laban, as his shepherd. 

Time passed, and Jacob by means not always the most 
honourable, or most upright, became possessed of great 
wealth, and large possessions. This ver^r naturally excited 
the indignation of Laban and his sons, who, not without a 
show of reason, looked upon themselves as plundered by 
their relative ; and Jacob was in consequence fain to devise 
means for secretly escaping from the evil passions which he 
had excited. With this view he precipitately fled from Haran, 
at a moment when Laban was engaged in a distant part of 
the country ; and, passing the Euphrates, proceeded as far as 
Gilead, where he pitched his tent m the mountain ; but in his 
flight he had not been over careful in hindering his family 
from wronging those from whom they separated. His favou- 
rite wife, Rachel, probably infected with that strange mixture 
of idolatiy and true religion which seems at this time to have 
prevailed every where beyond the limits of Isaac's establish- 
ment, had stolen the teraphim, or idols, to which her father 
was in the habit of addressmg his prayers, and thus furnished 
him with a legitimate excuse for following in anger, a fugi* 
tive, over whom he undoubtedly possessed no right of sove* 
reignty or rule. 

Laban was no sooner made aware of Jacob's flight, than 
he armed his followers and retainers, and marched uter him. 
The consequences to the latter might have been very serious, 
had not God warned Laban, in a dream, not to molest him ; 
but the issue was, that afVer a good deal of mutual recrimina- 
tion, and a fruitless search for the teraphioh, a reconciUatioB 
took place, and Jacob was permitted to continue his journey 
in peace. But though miraculously delivered from one dan- 
ger, his way was by no means secure. Having despatched 
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«ie«eiiger9 to Seir, tor the purpose of deprocating his brother's 
-anger, and assuring him thai by returning into Canaan he 
nieant in no respect to interfere with his possessions, he was 
farmed at their return, by the intelligence that Esau was 
advancing to meet him ; and that he came at the head of a 
considerable military force, like one whose designs were the 
reverse of friendly. Jacob's courage would have probably 
failed him altogether, had not God opened his eyes, so that 
kke beheld a host of angels encamped, as it were, near him ; 
<which so far restored his self-possession as that be was able 
4o devise a plan for the preservation of some portion, at least, 
«of his goods and retinue. He divided his company into 
three bands, causing one to keep at a considerabk interval 
from the other; and having instructed those in the rear to 
«scape as they best could, in case the front should be attack- 
ed, be directed the whole to move on. 

Having made these arrangements over night, and sent 
forward a present to Esau, he himself lagged behind, at the 
vbrook Jabbok, to pray. He was thus engaged, when a man 
-suddeuly appeared, who desired to wrestle with him; and 
Jacob complying, they continued the exercise, without suc- 
cess on either side, till day began to appear. It was now 
that the stranger, to show how easily he might have prevail- 
ed, touched Jacob's thigh, and caused the sinew to shrink ; 
ailer which he explained to him that he was of no mortal 
order, but that the whole was symbolical of Jacob's security 
■afainst danger. Finally, he gave to the patriarch the name 
of Israel, which signifies, a man that has prevailed toith Chdf 
and solemnly blessing him, departed. 

Of the remainder of Jacob s adventures in the course ol 
ills journey from this place, which, in commemoration of 
^what had befallen him there, he named Peniel (the face of 
God,) it is not necessary to give a very lengthened account. 
Let it suffice to state, that his brother Esau, so far from meet- 
ing him in anger, freely forgave him all the injuries he had 
received, and could with difficulty be prevailed upon to ao- 
*cept even a present at his hands. He embraced nim affec- 
tionately, urged him to come and visit him at Seir, and offer- 
'ed to leave a guard for his protection; and when Jacob 
declined the favour, he departed in peace to his own settle- 
onent. 

Jacob's next halting-place was at Shechem, where he j>ur- 
tthased a piece of ground from Hamor, the king, having 

Vol. I— O 
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merely rested by the way at Snccoth, for the purpose of 
avoiding further intercourse with Esau. The probability is^ 
that he woold have sojonmed in the country of Shechem 
some time, had not the king's son, by name Shechem, viola- 
ted his daughter Dinah ; whom, nevertheless, the young man 
so ardently loved, that he would have gladly married her. 
But Jacob's sons, indignant at the insult put upon the family, 
first of all persuaded the men of Shechem to submit to the 
rite of circumcision, and then attacking the city when its 
male inhabitants were defenceless from fever, utterly destroy- 
ed it. Every man was slain ; and the women and children,, 
as well as the cattle and flocks, were seized by the con- 
querors. Jacob was seriously alarmed, and not without 
reason, at tine consequences which might ensue. He appre* 
hended that the whole of the surrounding country would be- 
come hostile to him, either through fear of suffering then> 
selves similar outrages, or because of their alliances with 
Shechem ; and he was glad when God ^ave him particular 
directions to retire to Beth-el. As he intended, however, 
with more than ordinary solemnity, to worship God in that 
place, he directed his household to put away their strange 
gods — ^in other words, to rid themselves of the idols which 
mey had taken at Shechem ; and to abolish every thing like 
idolatrouspractices from the very Shechemite captives them- 
selves. This done, he struck his tents, and arrived without 
molestation at the place appointed ; where he erected an altar 
to Jehovah, and once more received a renewal of the great 
promise. 

Jacob's sojourn at Beth-el was not very protracted, for his 
father was now well stricken in years, and he experienced a 
strong and laudable desire to see him once before he died. 
With this design he resumed his journey, hoping to reach 
Ephrath by nightfall ; but the first of a series of heavy mis- 
fortunes befell him here, in the death of his beloved wife 
Kachel. She expired soon afler she had brought into the 
world a son, whom she named Ben-oni, or the aon of my 
sorrow ; but whom his father, considering the appellatioB too 
melancholy, aflerwards called Benjamin, the child of strength* 
Having paid the last tribute to her remains, and erected a 
stone to her memory, the patriarch travelled on, halting for a 
orief season at Edar, where another and no less heavy blow 
fell upon him. His eldest son, Reuben, committed incest 
with his father's concubine, Bilhah; which so distressed 
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JItcob, that though he refrained from noticing it at the mo 
inent, he marked his abhorrence of it in a striking manner at 
his last hoar. Finally he arrived at Hebron, in the country of 
Mamre, just in time to close Isaac's eyes, who expired in 
his 180th year, and was piously buried by his sons Esau and 
Jacob. 

The same remark which we hazarded at the close of a pre- 
vious chapter, seems perfectly applicable at the close of this. 
There are but few eyents in the preceding details which, if 
due regard be made to the habits of the age, and the purpose 
of God in electing the family of Abraham, can affect the re- 
flecting mind wiUi doubt, or even with uneasiness. The 
preference of Jacob to Esau has indeed been repeatedly quo- 
ted, as well by those who would hold up revelation, in general, 
to contempt, as by the disciples of Calvin in support of their 
own tenets ; but a little dispassionate consideration will, we 
trust, suffice to satisfy the reader, that there is nothing in the 
transaction either derogatory to the divine nature, or incul- 
cative of the horrible doctrine of particular election. 

No truth can be better attested than this, that Almighty 
God, in selecting instruments for the furtherance of great and 
useful ends, has not always been guided in his choice by the 
consideration of the moral worth of individuals. But if such 
has been the case in matters of, comparatively speaking, little 
moment, much more has it been the case in the steps which 
he has seen good to take for ushering his Son, our Redeemer 
into the world. Their own lawgiver, Moses, justly charac- 
terized the Jewish people, when be pronounced them to be a 
stiff-necked and perverse generation — qualities which un- 
doubtedly adhered to them throughout the whole of their his- 
tory ; yet this very people was made the channel, so to speak, 
through which the greatest blessmg that ever came upon the 
world was made to flow. Almost the same thing may be 
said of Jacob, the founder of the Jewish nation. As we ha^ 
taken particular care, in the preceding pages, neither to dis- 
guise nor palliate his offences, it will be seen, that in very 
many of the virtues most essential to the welfare of society, 
he was deficient ; yet God chose, nevertheless, to confer upon 
him the hig^ and unspeakable honour of being the forefather, 
According to the flesh, of the promised Redeemer. Now we 
Teally see nothing in this, either prejudicial to the character 
4>f the Deity (if we may so venture to express ourselves,) or 
confirmative of the unaccountable doctrine of aibitrary de- 
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crees ; on the eontrary, we pereeWe proofs of God's infinit*' 
goodness and wisdom, and of the absolnte impaitialhy by 
which all his dealings with mankind are regulated. 

Let it be borne in mind, that the point to be determined 
between Esan and Jacob, was not one which in any degre<» 
affected the two men, as individaals; either in this life, or 
the life which is to come. In this life, on the ccmtraiy, Jacob 
clearly underwent many more hardships than attended upon 
his brother Esan ; as witness his miserable exit from his fa- 
therms house; his terrors both from Laban and Esan; his 
family misfortunes, beginning with the death of Rachel, and 
ending only in his extreme old age ; whilst of his destiny in 
a future state, as compared with that of Esau, we neither 
know, nor shall know, any thing till after our own has been 
determined. On the contrary, the question to be decided by 
Dirine-wisdom was this; which of these two men should be 
the human forefather of Christ ; and that question, as if it had 
been his object to prove, that the moral excellence of the in- 
dividaals themselves was in no respect concerned in it, Crod^ 
decided ere the children were bom ; for it was whilst they 
were yet in her womb, that Grod told Rebekab that the eldeir 
^lould serve the younger ; a declaration which distinctly im 
plied, that he had elected the younger, in preference to the' 
elder, as his instrument for the general benefit of mankind. 

If it be objected, that the moral improbity of Jacob ought 
to have induced God, even after his election was made, to 
change it, we answer, that had such an occurrence happened, 
it must have inevitably placed the great work of the Creator 
in apointof view absolutely unworthy and misehievous. It 
is quite clear that the Messiah could come only of one of the 
two brothers. Now, had God chosen the elder and more 
virtuous of the two (and with all his faults we are inclined to 
regard Esua as more virtuous than Jacob) men might, and 
probably would have said, that the consequences were the 
merenatural right of Esua's primogeniture, and superior moral 
excellence ; whereas God by passing him by, and electing 
his younger and less worthy brother, has shown that his de* 
signs were not partial but general, and that, in the widest 
sense of the term, he is no respecter of persons. 

Such being the case, we will not waste our own or our read- 
er's time by endeavouring to devise excuses for the crimes of 
Jacob and Rebekah. They both sinned grievously ; Jacob 
not only in his dealings with his brother, but in his transt^o* 
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tiofM with Laban ; and Kebekah as well in the matter of the 
blessing as afterwards : bot God in this, as in many other in- 
'Stances, caused the sins of particnlar persons to achrance the 
4l^eneral good, exactly as he makes storms and earthquakes, 
<hoagh in themselves evils, operate to the benefit of men and 
beasts in the nataral world. 

Having thos abstained from all attempts at vindicating the 
tnoral conduct of Jacob, it will scarcely be expected that we 
should enter into any defence of the errors and crimes of his 
children and contemporaries. So far from this, we regard the 
Mosaic history as advancing its highest claim to onr belief, 
in consequence of the undisguisedness with which it records 
not only the acts of piety, but the transgressions of the founders 
of the Jewish nation. What impostor, for example, would 
have described the incest of Reuben? A matter which but 
for Moses' account of it, never would have been heard of; or 
what inventor of a fable, the design of which is to hold up a 
hero to general admiration, would have staged, as Mose»haa 
done, the paltry and dishonest shiAs by which Jacob increas- 
ed his flocks and herds. In like manner Jacob's covenant 
with Jehovah, " that if he would do sound so, then he (Jacob) 
would acknowledge him as God. '' This, as it implies that the 
patria^h's faith was as yet very insecurely grounded, never 
would have been related by one whose design was other than 
to speak the truth ; whilst his honest confession of Rachel's 
leaning to idolatry and image-worship, not only adds to his 
own credibility, but gives us a better notion of the reli^ous 
state of the world^ than we could have otherwise obtamed. 
But it may be said, how became Jacob so ignorant of the 
Divine nature as his recorded vow shows him to have been? 
We do not think there is any difficulty in accounting for that 
fact, which clearly arose out of contingencies, not more 
natural than common. 

From all that we read ofthe history of Isaac and his family, 
it is evident that the patriarch, though an exceedingly good, 
was a Very indolent and timid person. He appears, more- 
over, like many other fathers, to have nourished an extreme 
partiality for one of his sons, to the neglect of the other; 
while the other, in accordance with common usage, became 
proportionably a favourite with his mother. By this means 
Jacob's religious education was, we may well believe, sadly 
neglected ; at all events, the same care which Abraham be- 
•etowed upon Isaac, to impress him with correct notions of the 
02 
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Deity, was by no means exorcised in farour of Jacob. The 
oonseqnence was, that thoaeh Jacob had doabtless heuid 
Bomethinff of Jeborah, and of his predilection for the family 
of which he was a member, he had not, at the period ofhi» 
emigration, been accustomed to think of him as the supreme 
Governor of heaven and earth ; but probably regarded him aa 
a God, equal in power, though not superior, to the tutelary 
deities worshipped by the tribes among whom they dwelt. 
Hence his stipulation, that if Jehovah desired to be his God, 
he should guide him in safety ; for the vow clearly implies 
that in the eventof Jacob not being protected, Jehovah should 
not be his God. Now we really see nothing in all this at 
variance with our notions of God's goodness, or his gracious 
purposes ; on the contrary, we perceive distinctly that the 
coming of the Messiah was deferred, because as yet, and for 
many ages after, mankind were not in a condition to benefit 
by the pure and spiritual religion, which it was one object of 
his coming to inculcate. 

Whatever objection might be offered to the wrestlinff-match 
between Jacob and the angel, and to the readiness with which 
Jacob's wives advanced their handmaids to the dignity of his 
bed, have, we think, been met, in previous discussions. The 
scene between the angel and Jacob, was a mare repetition of 
that mode of conveying information, which we have stated 
10 nave been in common use in former times; a system in 
which action supplied the place of words, whilst the reasons 
which guided Jacob's wives, were very just and simple. 
Their handmaids being their slaves, and so, in the strictest 
sense of the term, their property, they naturally concluded, 
that whatever children they might have, would become their 
property* also ; whilst the reluctance which women expe- 
rience in the western regions, to share the beds of their hus- 
bands with others, has not, and never appears to have had«^ 
any existence in the east. 

We have only to add, that the general truth of the Mosaia 
history receives ample confirmation from the account of those 
times, given by all heathen writers who have treated of them. 
Sanchoniathon, Berosus, HecatsBus, Eupolmns, and others, as 
tiiey are quoted by Eusebius, in his Prseposatio Evangelica, 
all bear us out in our assertion. The same thing may be said 
of many of the ancient books of the Hindoos, which have 
been examined by Sir William Jones, and other members of 
Uie Asiatie Society. The fab}e of Jupiter's chain, whieh« 
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i^ocording to Homer, reached from heaven to earth, has deai^ 
Iv been borrowed, as far as it has reference to divine Provi- 
dence, from Jacob's vision of the ladder. Jacob's residence 
with his ancle Laban, in the capacit;^ of a servant, is the 
groundwork of that beautiful tale, which introduces Apollo 
to our notice as the shepherd of Admet«» ; whilst the whole 
of the patriarch's adventures at Shechem, the rape of Dinah, 
^nd its consequences, are related by Alexander Polyhistor, 
-almost in the same order which has been preserved by Moses. 
In a word, there is nothing told in the preceding chapter, 
^nrhich falls not perfectly in with our notions of the state of 
-society in those early days, modified and overruled as that 
-was, from time to time, in a family taken, for particular pur- 
poses, under the guidance of an especial Providence. 



CHAPTER IX. 



JBRitory of Jacob continued. — Joseph sold into Egypt. — His fortunes 
there. — Objections stated and answered. 

A. M. 3526 to 3548.— B. C. 1885 to 1863. 

From this time forward, the sacred historian limits his de- 
tails to the family of Jacob, the destined heir of the pro- 
mises. He tells us, indeed, where Esau settled, as well as 
the fortunes which attended most of his descendants ; some 
of whom, the Idumseans, were in after times called upon 
strictly to fulfil the letter of Isaac's blessing : — but it is to 
Jacob, and his proceedings, that our attention is now mainly 
confined ; and tnese are in themselves abundantly interesting. 

It would appear that Esau, either partial to^ the territory 
which he had acquired with his own hand, or directed by his 
father's will so to do, no sooner saw Isaac's body committed 
to the ground, than he abandoned Canaan, and retired with- 
out strife or contention to his home in Mount Seir. By this 
means Jacob entered at once into possession of his father's 
settlement, where for some time he spent a quiet and easrjr 
life ; though his want of judgment exhibited in managing his 
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femily affairs, had already sown the seeds of disanion ami 
trouble. Nor did any great whUe elapse ere these enla 
showed themselves; of which the following may be accoim- 
ted at least the proximate cause : ...«„., i 

Jacob had all along retained his partiality for Rachel, whom 
alone, of hU four wives, he seems ever truly to have loved^ 
It was not, perhaps, unnatural, that the partiaUty which ha 
experienced for the mother, should be extended to her off- 
spring ; but it was, to say the least of it, exceedingly impohti© 
to exhibit that partiality so glaiingly. Once before, it is t<> 
be observed, he evinced his disposition to preserve Rachel 
and her chUdren, should all the rest perish, by placing them 
in the rear of his entire band, when he supposed himsell u> 
be threatened by Esau; and he now took every opportunity 
of showing, that the rest of his children were in his eyes aH 
nothing, when compared with those which Rachel had 
brought him. Joseph, in particular, her firstborn, was his 
especial favourite ; a feeling for which the naturally amiable 
qualities of the youth, seem sufficiently to account ; and he 
took so little pains to disguise the preference, that the lad 
became, as in a state of society so rude it might be expected 
that he would, an object of jealousy and abhorrence to hi» 
brothers. Among other marks of favour, Jacob caused a 
coat of many colours to be made for Joseph ; a matter of 
itself of small moment, but which ac(juired adventitious im- 
portance, on account of the feeling which produced it. This 
was scarcely done, when the youth, very unintentionally in- 
flamed the anger of his brothers, by repeating two remarka- 
ble dreams with which he had been favoured. The sub- 
stance of these was, first, that he and his brothers were bind- 
ing sheaves together, in the field, and that his brother's sheaves 
made obeisance to his ; and next, that the sun, the moon, and 
eleven stars, did him homage. His brothers, ready, as envi- 
ous men ever are, to catch at straws, considered these wordi> 
as an intimation that he intended at some time to aim at usurps 
ing the mastery over them ; and though his father openly dif- 
countenanced Joseph in his endeavours to obtain an interpret 
tation of the dreams, they resolved to put it effectually out U 
bis power to bring about their accomplishment. 

It happened on a certain occasion, that Jacob sent Joseph 
to inquire into the welfare of his brothers, who kept their 
flocks at a considerable distance from home, and in the vicinity 
of Shech^m. As he approached that place, he met a man 
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who informed him that his relatives had removed to a pastur- 
age aboat twenty miles north, called Dothan ; and thither, in 
obedience to his father's instructions, he followed them. Bat 
liis brothers no sooner beheld him afar off than they began to 
lay plans for his murder ; one saggesting to the other, that 
the crime might easily be concealed, and the blame of his 
death laid upon a wild beast •of the forest. In this instance, 
Reuben, who had previously behaved so ill, acted with ^reat 
kindness, if not with courage. He dissuaded them from 
imbruing their hands in innocent blood, advised that they 
should rather cast him into a pit to perish, and determined, 
as soon as his brothers should quit the spot, privately to draw 
him out and restore him to his father. So much of Reuben's 
plan was acted upon, that they cast the boy into a pit ; hot 
before the opportunity for which he waited occurred, certain 
lilhmaelite merchants happened to pass, to whom Judah sug- 
-jffltrd that it would be a prudent measure to sell their brother 
a* a slave. The hint was immediately taken ; Joseph was 
drawn up out of the pit, and his coat bemg stripped off, torn, 
and smeared with blood, he was disposed of at a price to these 
travelling Arabs. By them he was forthwith transported into 
Egynt, for the purpose of being resold, and he was finally 
-Purchased by a person of high rank — Potiphar, the captain of 

e ^^ard to king Pharaoh. 
'* When his son's coat, in its torn and bloody state, was con- 
veyed to Jacob, he mourned over him as believing that he had 
fallen a victim to some savage animal, and for a considerable 
while would receive no comfort from bis wives, or the re- 
mainder of his children. Nor, to say the truth, was the con- 
4uct]of his sons snch, as to reconcile him to the loss of Joseph. 
Crimea were committed, in the family of Judah in particular, 
which could not fail to grieve one, rendered, as Jacob now 
was, sincerely pious by calamity ; whilst the rest daily haras- 
sed him by their petulance towards him, and their disunion 
among themselves. But the career of Joseph, though not 
unattended with difficulties, was upon the whole an exceed- 
ingly prosperous one, and he who had been sold as a slave by 
his envious brethem, proved in the end, the preserver and 
benefactor of all his race. 

We have said that immediately on his arrival in Egvpt, 
Joseph was sold by the Ishmaelitish merchants to Potiphar, 
the captain of the guard of king Pliaraoh. In the family of 
^his man he lived for some time, both happily and respeota* 
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Wy, gaining, by the probity of his conduct, the entire con^ 
dance of his master ; who at length advanced him to the 
honourable and responsible station of steward of his household 
and regulator of his domestic affairs. He was thus circum- 
stanced when his master's wife conceived for him a violent 
and sinful passion. She made repeated advances to him, all 
of which h« repelled ; and at last on occasion of some solemn 
festival, when her husbind with the rest of the servants bad 

lescapo 
is upper 

. 'rejected becomes, 

especially in women, the bitterest and most rancorous hate, 
and whatever truth there may be in the observation generally, 
in this particular instance it was folly verified. The lady, 
mortified at his behaviour, and fearful of discoveiy, determineci 
to prevent him in a disclosure, and accordingfy, at her \m^ 
band's return, told such a tale as excited his utmost indignatiok 
against Joseph. The ungrateful slave, as he esteemed him, 
was not so much as allowed an opportunity of speaking in his 
own defence ; but, being loaded with chains, was conveyed 
without delay to a dungeon in the common prison. But the 
same Providence which had guided him into the family o£ 
*'otiphar, befriended Joseph even in bonds. Whether a. 
fJ^'P'J'on of the truth entered into the governor's mind, or 

fwnether he was sctnated merely by compassion for the straiir 
er, we are not told, onl v we learn that Joseph found favour in 
Hlf t'''^ j°l *^® upright and intelligent manner in which he 
fi^ yfu i"® ^^^^^ that were intrusted to him speedily con- 
f^V^l^^^'^ *" **^ favourable opinion wMch he had 
that , *? ^^^ keeper of the prison locked not to any thing 

anri iT^ nnder his hand ; because the Lord was with him, 

a.!nS^ "^^'r^ '*®.^'^ ^^^ ^^ ™ade U to prosper." 

live^nfK i'*®/^''' condition when an event befell, produc 

WfirA f!?® ^Jip^^eat and important consequences. There 

oiie tl.^K^r.r^*'^®**'^ servants confined in this prison, the 

orL ij^C'*^^'"' ^® ""^^^^ ^w chref bittler, for what crime, 

tfa^ What charge arre«ted, we have no information. Each of 

Jjw^on a particular occasion, dreamed a very remarkable 

im^^l'ZTl''^^^^' '"^^*^' ^« t«l««^e a vivid and painful 

to 5Sn.^«^ ^'■'"I"'^^ ' ^""^ J«««L*»' »t their request, gave 

meir dreams an interpretation, ^he butler dr^ed that 



• Joseph became a 



sort of inferior functionary 
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haying iqiieezedthe jaice fhwa a bunch of exqnisite grapei 
that hung upon a vine with three branches, he gave the king's 
cap as formerly mto his master's hand ; the baker, that having 
on his head three white baskets fall of different kinds of baked 
meats, the birds of the air came and eat them out of the 
baskets. Joseph told them, that their dreams were sent by 
•God to prognosticate their fates, for that at the and of three 
'da^s the chief butler would be restored to his office, whilst the 
«hief baker would be hanged. Both events justified Joseph's 
.predictions ; but the chief butler, whom Joseph had besought 
-to remember him when he returned into power, thought no 
4nore(^the poet Hebrew or of his own assurance of patronage. 

'Time passed, and a circumstance somewhat similar to that 
%vhie^i had befallen to his servants, happened to Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, himself. He dreamed a dream so singular in 
4t8 Batn<!e, so marked and distinct in all its progress, as 
lo convince him that it must be of moie than common import, 
^and he accordingljr called before hhn all the Magi, or <' wise 
men,'' as o«r version terms them, desiring that they would 
interpret it. Their interpretations, however, were far from 
-satisfying the kinf, who, on the contrary, became exceed- 
•ingly uneasy ; till his chief butler recollecting how perfectly 
Joseph's predictions had been fulfilled in his owb, and in hia 
comrade's case, recommended that he should be consulted. 

The king gladly followed his advice ; aad Joseph bemg 
removad from the prispn, the king repeated to him his dream 
in the following terms : ** I was walking on the banks of the 
Nile," said he, *' and, behold, there came up out of the river 
.seven well-favoured kine and fat-fleshed ; and they fed in a 
meadow : and, beheld, seven other kine came up after them 
-out of the river, ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine did eat up 
the well-favoured and fat kine. So I awoke. And I slept 
end dreamed a second time ; and, behold, seven ears of com 
•came up upon one stalk, full and good ; and, behold, seve» 
thm ears, and blasted with the east wind, sprang up afVer 
>them, and the seven thin ears devi)urod the seven rank and 
fuH ears." Joseph listened attentively to the king's addresi, 
4ind having warned him, Uiat from God alone came the power 
«f interpretmg, explained, that the dreams in question fore- 
/>ld the occurrence of seven years of great plenty to be suo- 
«eeded by seven years of extreme dearth; and that the vision 
was repeated a second time for the purpose of assuring Pha- 
jraoh that the events foretold in it weald certainly be fulfilled. 
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He actordtBSiT advised that proper di^wntions shovld be 
made to ameliorate the calamity with which Egypt msM 
threatened, by the appointment of ntand tnuty persona, whose 
bosiness it alioald be to collect the surplcu com daring th« 
years of plenty, and lay it np in store against the yean of 
famine. 

Pharaoh was well pleased, both -with the explanation of his 
dream and the safe coonsel which accompanied it f ami 
jastly conclading that no one could be better qualified to* 
carry throngh so ardaons a business, he at once, and without^ 
reserve, committed it to Joseph's hand. Thus was the poop 
Hebrew slave taken from his prison, and advanced to the- 
highest honours of the state. A title was bestowed upon him 
tantamount to that of prime minister amongst us ; he was- 
matched into a noble family, by receiving the hand of Asenath^ 
the daughter of the High Priest or Prince of On, and it was 
proclaimed by order of Pharaoh, that to him honours abould 
be paid throughout the extent of the Egyptian empire, inferior 
only to those which were oflered to the king. 

The prudence and uprightness which had distinguished 
Joseph in his adversity, suffered no diminution in his pros- 
peri^. The seven plentiful years no sooner began, than he 
made a progress through the kingdom, built granaries at diffe- 
rent places, into which he caused large stores of com to be 
introduced, and appointed proper officers to see that no waste- 
occurred : in a wonl, he managed matters so well, that when 
the period of famine arrived, as arrive it did in due time,. 
Egypt was capable not only of supplying her own population, 
but of contributing to the necessities of neighbouring states. 

Joseph was thus circumstanced : respected by his i>rince, 
beloved by the people whom he governed, and happy in the 
birth of two sons, whom he named Manasseh and Ephraim, 
when the providence of God brought about the accomplish- 
ment of that vision which, when communicated to his brethren 
many years before, had so violently offended them. There 
arrived, among other suppliants for a supply of com, ten of 
Joseph's brethren, the very ten who had conspired his death, 
and sold him as a slave to the Ishmaelites. So little does time - 
appear to have affected them, that they were immediately re- 
cojgnised by Joseph, though the case was widely different 
with respect to himself. Years and a change of garb com- 
bined to efface any trace of resemblance, between the prime 
minister of Egypt and the boy arrayed ia his coat of many' 
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Mbom ; and the deeeptioii waf the greater, that Joseph, to 
serve his own ends, chose to converse with themonl^ thronf^ 
the mediomof an interpreter. He accordingly received their 
advances with seeming backwardness ; required them to 
give a strict account of themselves, accused them of being 
spies, confined them for three days in prison, and finally re- 
fused to treat them at all as true men, unless then: brother 
Benjamin should be brought to him. But pretending at last 
to take pity upon them, he contented himself with releasing 
all except Simeon, whom he professed to keep as a hostage, 
and then dismissed them with a positive prohibition not to 
think of returning unless they brought Benjamin along with 
^em. The bro&ers departed, as we may easily believe, not 
overjoyed at what had happened : but if their alarm was 
alreadv great, it became greater by a thousand depees,'when 
one of tbem opening his sack at an inn to give his beast pro- 
vendor found that the price of the com which he had procured 
was in the sack's mouth. At that moment they looked upon 
themselves as objects of divine vengeance ; their cruelty to 
Joseph recurred to them, and they believed that Grod now 
required his blood at their hands ; and they returned to their 
father in a state of feeling such as no one need to envy. But 
their distress ended not there : Jacob was no sooner informed 
of Simeon's detention and of the conditions on which alone 
the governor would sanction their return into Egvpt, than he 
oitterly upbraided them with being the cause to him of great 
and nuuMirous OMsfbrtunes. *' Me have ye bereaved of my 
children," said he, " Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away also ; all these things are against 
me." It f«as in vain that Reuben entreated him to be calm, 
ofiering his own sons as hostages that Benjamin should be 
safely returned. For a long while the heart-stricken patri- 
arch would listen to no arguments, but in the bitterness of soul 
exclaimed, *' My son shall not go down with you ; for his 
brother is dead, and he is left alone ; and if mischief should 
befall him by the way in which ye go, then shall ye bring 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

But there is no contending against an enemy so gaunt and 
ruthless as famine. Their little stock of provisions was soon 
exhausted ; nor was there any other depot from which to re- 
cruit it, except Egypt ; and Jacob, rather than see his family 
perish of want ^ave at length a veluctant consent to thie 
departure of Benjamin. With him in their hands the brothers 
Vol. I.— P 
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proceeded on their way ; not, howerer, widioat many mi^ 
givings as to the reaolt ; for tboagh loaded with presents, and 
well prepared with excuses on the sabject of the money that 
had been restored to them, we read that they were more than, 
half prepared to find themselves seized by the governor and ro- 
doced to a state of slavery. In this frame of mind they 
reached the city, where they immediately waited upon Joseph's 
steward, and produced both the price of the com which they 
came now to purchase, and of that which they had formerly 
procured; but the steward at once relieved them from all 
anxiety, by confesisng that he had restored to them their 
money, and by inviting them to come and dine with his mas- 
ter at noon. They accepted the invitation, and were all 
hospitably entertained ; but it must have struck them with 
surprise to see that to Benjamin a far greater share of atten- 
tion was paid than to any other. Finally Simeon was re- 
stored to tnem, changes of garments were presented to them 
and their sacks being filled with com, they were dismissed. 
The time was now however come, when Joseph, having 
sufficiently humbled his hardhearted brothers, determined to 
seal their pardon by making himself known to them . That this 
might be done witn more effect, he caused his steward to insert 
privately into Benjamin's sack a drinking-cup of great value, 
which, being missed soon after the Israelites departed, ex- 
cited great indignation among the Egyptians. The sons of 
Jacob were instantly pursued, and the stolen article being 
found in Benjamin's possession, they were all hurried back as 
prisoners. They came into Joseph's presence grievoushr and 
greatly alarmed; because, though perfectly conscious of their 
own innocence, they felt how little that consciousness was likely 
to avail them, and casting themselves in an abject posture at 
his feet, they listened with shame and mortification to the 
reproaches which he heaped upon them. But when at last 
Joseph declared that he should not consider all as equally 
guilty, and that he alone with whom the cup was found 
should be reduced to slavery, Jndah arose, and in a strain of 
powerful and affecting eloquence, entreated, on his father's 
account, that he might undergo the fate destined for Benja- 
min. Joseph's fortitude, which had long wavered, gave way 
before his brother's appeal ; ordering all the attendants to quit 
the room, he burst into a flood of tears, and in the most affec- 
tionate and moving manner made himself known. 

What remains of the history of Joseph, us far as- his dealings 
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vrUh his kindred are connected with it, a few words will 
sutfice to relate. Having assured his brothers that he freely 
forgave them, and that all things had taken place by the ex- 
press will of the Almighty, he despatched them loaded with 
giAs for Jacob and the rest of the family ; and made them the 
bearers of an urgent invitation that the patriarch would remove 
into Egypt, where his son's power was sopreme. The aged 
Israel could scarceljr credit their report, that Joseph was yet 
alive ; nor was it till the wagons and carriages appeared 
which his son had sent for his conveyance, that he became 
convinced of the troth of the statement ; but then " his spirit 
came to him again," and, thanking God with all his heart, he 
commenced his journey. Nor was that journey an unprospei*- 
ons one, either in its progress or issue. He was welcomed 
by Joseph with the ardour of affection which seems ever to 
have belonged to him, and received kindly by king Pharaoh 
for Joseph's sake ; and finally the land of Goshen, a district 
admirably suited to their pastoral habits, was assigned to him 
and to his children, as a residence. Thither, afler solemnly 
blessing Pharaoh, be retired, with a family which reckoned 
in all exactly seventy souls. 

Whilst Jacob and eleven of his sons dwelt peaceably in 
Goshen, Joseph continued to exercise the same sound judg- 
ment in the management of the affairs of Egypt which he had 
displayed in his first appointment to his present office. Ful ly 
aware that com, if gratoitoos, or cheaply bestowed, would, by 
the people at large, be sadly wasted, he took care to exact for 
every bushel an adequate, if not an e^^orbitant, price ; and, as 
their fields were every where waste and steril, he gradually 
removed b^ this means, into the royal treasury, all the gold 
and silver m the country. Next he accepted the husband- 
men's cattle and implements in exchange lor food ; and lastly 
he purchased up the fee simple of all the land in the kingdom, 
with the exception of that portion which belonged to the priests, 
as well as the personal liberty of the former owners, who be- 
came from henceforth vassals to the prince. Why this was 
done,weare at no loss in discovering ; whilst its effects were un- 
(|uestionably the reverse of hurtful, either to the country or its 
inhabitants. We are informed by Diodorus Sicnlus, that 
previous to this period all the land of Egypt was divided 
ftmong the king, the priesthood, and the army. The people., 
therefore (meaning hereby the cultivators and all who belong- 
ed not to one or ower of these favoured classes,) must haw 
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been from the beginning like the Russian serfs, mere chattelo, 
who were not likely to suffer injury by being transferred ftom 
the vassalage in which they had hitherto been held by the 
soldiery to the common sovereign and father of the people. 
Bat supposing Diodoms to be mistaken in this respect, as a 
reference to the state of things in other eastern countries ren- 
ders extremely probable, Joseph's arrangements will still be 
found to have conduced more to the ultimate prosperity of 
Egypt, than any others which could have been formed. 

** By the policy of Joseph," says Lord Valentia, *^ the whole 
of the land of Egypt, not occupied by the priests, became the 
property of the sovereign, and the people, with their children, 
nis slaves ; an event wnich, however unpropitious it may be 
in any other country, was necessary there, where everjr har- 
vest depended on the Nile, and where an equal distribution of 
its waters could alone produce a general cultivation. When 
the lands of Egypt were private property, would it be possible 
to induce iudviduals to sacrifice their own possessions, that 
they might be turned into canals for the public benefit ? or 
when the canals were constructed, would it oe possible to pre- 
vent the inhabitants of the upper provinces from drawing off 
more water than was requsite for their own use, and thereby 
injuring the cultivators lower down ? But when the whole 
belonged to one man, the necessary canals would be con 
stmcted ; the distribution of water would be guided by pru- 
dence ; each district would receive its nesessary proportion ; 
and the collateral branches would then, as they are now, be 
opened only when the height of the river justified such an 
increase for the public benefit" All this is so self-evident, 
that it stands in need of no argument to support it. But there 
is another point in Joseph's proceedings deserving of notice. 
He did not retain the property in the soil which, for a particu- 
lar purpoMi be had purchased, but restored it, after that purpose 
had Ixien senred, to its original owners. What that purpose 
was, Lord Velentia has, we think, clearly pointed out ; and 
though we are not bound to suppose that all the canals were 
dug, and Egypt rendered every where capable of irrigation 
duringthe short period of the famine's continuance, it is but fair 
to presume, that Joseph, upon restoring the lands, exacted from 
the people a pledge, that tne works which he had begun should 
be completed, and the regulations which he had framed, strictly 
enforced. As to the reserve of one-fifth of the produce, every 
person acquainted with the customs of the east most know. 
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that from some snch soarce the chief portion of the revenae 
of every state has, from time immemonal, been deriyed. Thus 
the Hindoos appear nnder their own dynasties, to have con- 
tributed one-eighth of the produce to the exigencies of the 
state ; under Aurungzebe the assessment was increased to 
one-third ; whilst our own government exacts a proportion 
which never falls short of two-thirds, and in some instances 
amounts to nine-tenths. If il be asked why the priests were 
exempted from the operation of this general law, two answers 
may be given, either of which seems quite adequate to meet 
the difficulty. It may be, that the fundamental constitution 
of the country, which secured to the priests certain tracts of 
land for the maintenance of the temples, and the supply of 
victims, placed them beyond the reach of minor enactments ; 
or, which is even more probable, the priests may have follow- 
ed the example of Joseph, and laid up, during the years of 
plenty, sufficient stores a^inst the years of want. In either 
case there is no difficulty m accounting for the fact, that whilst 
the rest of the people were compelled to sell their possessions, 
those of the pnesthood continued as before ; although neither 
Joseph nor king Pharaoh, showed any undue or blameable 
partiality to that class of persons. . In like manner there is 
nothing to startle or alarm in Moses's declaration that Joseph 
after purchasing their lands, ** removed the people from one 
end of the borders of Egypt even unto the other end thereof 
This was no act of cruelty, nor any exercise of arbitrary power ; 
it was the offspring of prudence and good sense, because the 
expression means no more than that Joseph caused the peo- 
ple to concentrate from a variety of distant places, round the 
granaries or storehouses which he had built, by which means 
tiieir wants were more easily supplied, and all risk of waste 
owing to the transportation of grain from spot to spot obviated. 
Joseph was thus occupied when intelligence reached him 
that his father Jacob lay at the point of death. Taking his 
two sons with him he hurried down to Goshen, where he 
arrived just in time to receive the paternal blessing, whieh 
Jacob with more than ordinarjr solemnity, and acting under 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, poured out upon the heads 
of all his children. At that solemn interview the fortunes of 
those tribes, of which the heads or representatives surrounded 
their father's couch, were distinctly foretold. Thus, Reuben, 
in punishment of his incest, was deprived for ever of bis 
birthright, and denied the high honour of counting the Mes 
P 2 
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■iah in bis fiitiire finer ; whilst to Simeon sxA Levi who had 
taken the leftd at th# massacre of Shecheto, atf portions 
among their brothera in the land «f Canaan were refhsed. 
Jndah, on the contranr, was blessed with a fmitAil conntnr, 
and the possession ofso^ereign power; wineh it was foretold 
should neretr wholly pass from his house till Shilob eime ; 
and loseph was ioob^r rewarded bj^ having eaeh of his Mns 
advanced to the hononrabte distinction of giving a name to a 
tribe. In a word, predictiona were uttered, erery one of 
which came in after times fnlly to pass, and which sdlotted to 
those who heard them the ■ever^j parts which it belraved tfaesA 
to act, in the great drama now visibly in wogrea. 

Jaoob had scarcely ceased to speak, wnen to nse the ex- 
pressive words of Moses, ** he gatbeied «p his feet into the 
bed, and gave np the ghost." He was baried by his own 
desire in the cave of Machpelah, beside his father^ being ar- 
rived at the great, bnt manifestly shorteniag age of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven years. His faneral obsequies were 
attended with all the pomp and show which the court of Egypt 
could famish ; insomuch that a particular spot in the land of 
Canaan, where the prooessioB temporarily halted, was called 
by the people of the land AidMizraim, er the MaurmMg cf 
me Eg^^m. 

The sacred historian gives us no further acccount, either of 
Joseph or his brethem, except that the former made haste to 
dissipate the fears which the latter experienced now that their 
fath^ was removed from them ; and hence we may reasona- 
bly conclude that they dwelt together on good terms, till, 
one after another, they paid the debt of nature. As to Joseph 
himself, having lived to the age of a hundred and ten years, 
and seen the descendants of his sons to the third generation, 
he summoned his relatives about him, and with the same 
solemnity which had marked the last scene in his father's 
Uie, assured them, '' that God would surely visit them, and 
bring them up into the land of which he sware to Abraham, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob.'' He accordingly requested that when 
th^ did move, they would not leave bis bones behind them, 
ana having received a solemn promise to that effect, he too 
** gave up the ghost." His body was embalmed and put into 
a coffin, where, probably in some open vault or cave, or other 
place of safety, it was preserved till the fixodus, or departure 
put of Egypt took place. 
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CHAPTER )L 

ffi^torp tf JmoVi 4e»cendttmt9. — Crueltif of Pharaoh. — Birth #/ 
Moses. — iTt^ earlf careor.—Commistionod by Qod to deliver iht 
people. — The plag%e» of Egypt*^Ohjeeiions stated ami tMtmered. 

k. M. 354»ti> 3763.^B. C. 1863 to 1648. 

From the era of Jofepb's death, dnring a sttccessioa of sixty 
four yean, saored histoij is little better than a blank. It fell 
not in with the plan w^ch Afoses had chalked oot for himself, 
to deseribe roinntely the manner in which the deseendants ef 
Israel spent their time at Goshen ;biit we ma^ readily believe, 
that as lonf as a seafe ei the benefits which their country 
had received fiwm Joseph continued fresh in the minds of the 
Egyptian monarchs, the relatives of that amiable patriarch 
would receive nx least equitable treatment at their hands. 
No truth, however, stands better attested than that he who 
confers ben«fils upon a people at large, need not look for any 
lasting return of gratitude ; and that which oceucs every 
day among the poUihed nations of Europe was not very likely 
not to happen m a ruder and more remote age of the world. 
The increasing numbers ef the Israelites be^pin by degrees to 
excite the apprehensions and jealousy of those whose guests 
they were ; nor, if a few facts in Egyptian history be taken 
into consideration, Is it very anrprismg that the case should 
have been so. 

It has been mentioned, that among other methods which 
Joseph adopted to try, and perhaps to punish his brothers, he 
accused them, when they nrst presented themselves in his 
presence, of being spies. This was doubtless a very harsh 
epithet to bestow upon them ; and to such as have net looked 
into the earlier annals of Egjrpt, it may appear a veiy unmean* 
ing one ; bat the truth is, that none could be more appropriate 
in the month of an Eg3rptian statesman who was, or pretended 
to be, ignorant of the real condition and lineage of the indi- 
viduals before him. We leajrn from Herodotus, and other 
ancient writers, that Egypt was, on a certain occasion, ovep- 
run by a horde of pastoral people, the leaders of whom have^ 
for distiactira'ssakei been denominated Shepherd-kinga 
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This inraaioii, as Dr. Hales as clearly proved, occurred in ibm 
reign of Thamnon, aboot three handred years preyions ta 
Joseph's arrival ; and was condacted by a tribe of Cnshite 
■bepherds from Arabia, who cmeliy oppressed the coantry, 
and laid the heaviest, and most gaUing bnrdeos npon its inhabi- 
tants. The native princes, wearied oot by their tyrann)r, at 
last rebelled, and, afler a struggle of thirty years' continu- 
ance, succeeded, about twenty-seven years prior to Joseph's 
administration, in expelling them from their territory and 
driving them into Palestine, where they became what are in 
Scripture called the Philistines. But the memory of their 
tyranny must have been still fresh in the minds of the Egyp* 
turns, as weU as the apprehension that they might yet endeavour 
to regain a footing where they had once been master; and 
henc0 Joseph's charge against his brothers, was exactly such 
as an Egyptian statesman might be expected to bring against 
persons coming from Philistia, or the plains of Mamre. 

In like manner, though for a time the snspicioos of the 
Egyptians were allayed, these, as the remembrance of 
Joseph and his good offices became faint, would naturally 
acquire fresh strength, whilst it was contioually borne in 
mind, that this colony of strangers, whose extraordinary in- 
crease rendered them daily more and more fbrmidable, had 
originally come among them from the conntry possessed by 
their ancient oppressors. Nor is this all : supposing the 
E^ptians to have been satisfied, that as the Israelites had 
ongmally no connexion with the Shepherd-kings, so were 
they bound to them by no tie of alliance or consanguinity, it 
must have, nevertheless, occurred to them, that between 
themselves and the the strangers no natural bond of union 
existed ; and hence that the strangers were just as likely, in 
the event of an invasion from any foreign power, to take part 
with their enemies, as with themselves. That such were, in 
point of fact, the opinions of the Egjrptians, we have the 
authority of Moses himself for pronouncing. After informinr 
us that ** the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty," 
and that ** the land was filled with them," the inspired histo- 
rian goes on to say, that ** there rose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph. And he said unto his peo- 
ple. Behold, the people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we. Come on, let us deal wisely with them : 
ieat they multiply, and it come to pass, that when there fallelb 
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Qf«t any war, Xhey join also anto our eamnies, and fight 
against us, and so get them up oat of the land." Doubtless the 
more enlightened policy of modern times would have dictate^ 
an attempt, under such circumstances, to bring the two na* 
tions into one, by extending to the strangers the full benefit 
of citizen-«hip, and instituting close and intimate alliances 
with them. But a line of conduct so equitable as this, was 
not to be expected in an age of more than semi-barbarism. 
The Egyptians could devise no other means of securing them 
selves, except bv exterminating the tribes of whom they were 
afraid ; and as that could scarcely be attempted openly, they 
fell upon the following device for gradually bringing it about: 
The Israelites, who had hitherto enjoyed the fuuest extent of 
personal fceedom, were suddenly, and upon no pretext of 
wrong, reduced to a state of vassalage : they were declared 
to be the absolute property .of the crown ; and the whole of the 
male population being told off into gangs, was employe j 
night and day under appointed taskmasters, upon public 
works, and driven like cattle into the fields; they were com* 
pelled to dig clay, to make bricks ; to bear burdens, and to 
build cities ; whilst at the same time a heavy tribute was ex- 
acted from them, and the greatest cruelties were exercised 
towards them. This was done under the expectation that 
multitudes would perish from over exertion, whilst all would 
beoome so enfeebled, as that the progress of population would 
be checked, if not arrested ; but the very opposite effects were 
found to follow ; for the more they suffered from the tvranny 
of their masters, the more prolific the women proved to be. • 
Pharaoh was disappointed at the issue of his devices, but by 
no means inclined to acquiesce in it. On the contrary, finding 
other measures fail, he directed the midwives to put to death 
every male child of the Hebrews, reserving the females only 
for the gratification of his own and his people's lusts ; and 
finding that they scrupled not to evade, on frivolous pretences, 
paying obedience to so sanguinary a decree, he extended it, 
without reservation, to every person among his subjects. 
Nay, be went further, by erecting for the unhappy Israelites, 
fixed habitations, in lien of the tents and booths which they 
were formerly accustomed to inhabit ; for the express purposo 
of rendering them more exposed to the inspection or his 
searchers ; and he issued peremptory orders, that all the boyi 
should, as soon as they were born, be cast, without fail, into 
the NUe. 
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Snch was the political condition of the Israetites when Choft 
event befell, npon which, more than apon any other, their fate 
a« a nation, may be said to have turned. There was a certain 
Man of the tribe of Levi, by name Amram, who had , married 
one Jochebed, of the same tribe, several years previoasto the 
promnlgation of these sanguinary decrees, And who, at the 
period of their promnlgation, was the father of two children, 
a daughter named Miriam, and a son called Aaron. About 
two years afler the building of the houses referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, Amram's wife, Jochebed, proved again 
to be with child, and in due time she was delivered of a male 
infant, of surpassing beauty and elegance of form. As was 
natural, the poor woman became exceedingly anxious to save 
her boy, and she contrived by some means or another, to con> 
ceal him for three entire months ; but at the end of that period, 
perceiving that his detection was inevitable, she determined 
te trust him to the mercy of the elements, rather than' to per- 
mit him to' fall into the hands of the Egyptians. With this 
view she constructed a little bark, or boat or rushes, which she 
plastered within and without with bitumen, till it becante 
completely water-tight ; and, covering up the infant within it, 
shelefl it among the flags by the river-sKle, having placed his 
sister in a convenient spot for watching the event The babe 
had lain thus exposed but a short time, when Pharaoh's dau|^ht- 
er, attended by her maids of honour, came down to the nver 
to bathe. The princess instantly espied the basket, caused it 
to be brought to her, and opened it ; upon which the child, 
lookin^in her face, began to cry, and the hearts of all who be- 
held him were touched. There could be no doubt as to the line- 
age of the infant, or the causes which led to his exposure ; yet 
natural feeling was too powerful for political prudence, and 
the daughter of Pharaoh instantly adopted him as her own. 
Nor was she long left at a loss how immediately to diqpese o* 
him. His sister, Miriam, who had, as if by accident, joined 
the group, hearing the princess inquire of her attendants re- 
specting a nurse, ofi^red her services to procure one, and these 
being accepted, she brought his mother, into whose hands the 
child was intrusted. Finally the name of Moses was given 
to him in commemoration of his deliverance from drowning 
by her who henceforth took npon herself the chaige of his 
education ; and he was intruivted to his natural parents as the 
^W»e of the King of Egypt's favourite daughter. 

Many traditions have been circulated by the Jews touching 
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die eftrijr career of their illustrious lawgiver. That he was 
educated in all the learning of the Egyptians, Moses himselt 
affirms ; whilst his countrymen, more anxious to increase his 
reputation, than careful to confine themselves to facts, have 
circulated numerous, and some of them not very probable 
stories of his great valour and sagacity. Of these it is not 
necessary to oflTer here even a meagre outline, more especially 
as the reader will find a tolerably circumstantial detail m 
them in Josephns ; but of one fact no doubt can be entertain' 
ed, that had he chosen to act the traitor towards God and his 
countrymen, the highest honaurs which the king could bestow 
would have been his reward. Moses, however, had not speofc 
his boyish years un profitably under the roof of his father. An 
impression was then made upon him such as all the splendour 
of a royal court failed to efface ; and he scarcely attained to the 
period of middle life, ere he began seriously to devise schemes 
for tlie deliverance of his oppressed kindred 

It happened on a certain occasion as he walked abroad, his 
mind filled with these patriotic ideas, that he saw an Egyptian 
exercise upon an Israelite some acts of barbarous and wanton 
cruelty. Moses's indignation was roused ; and havinff ascer- 
tainea that there were no eyewitnesses near, he took the part 
of his countryman, slew the Egyptian, and buried his body 
in the sand. This was an act which could leive no donbt as 
to his ^spositions in favour of the oppressed house of Jacob ; 
and Moses probably flattered himself that it would induce his 
countrymen to place in him implicit relianc«{ but he was 
mistaken. On the very day after, as he endeavoured to arbi- 
trate between two Israelites, one of whom sought to wrong or 
injure the other, he was rudely reminded that he bore no com- 
missioa as a judge ; whilst an insinuation was thrown out 
that if he persisted in interfering, the death of the Egyptian 
would be made public. Moses felt that it was no longer safe 
for him to continue an inhabitant of Egypt; he fled in all haste 
beyond the Red Sea into the country of Midian, and thus 
narrowly escaped the fate which Pharaoh had determined to 
inflict upon him. 

Moses had just entered into the plains of Midian when he 
beheld seven young women, whilst in the act of watering 
their flocks, rudely assaulted, and driven from the wells by a 
band of shepherds; he immediately hastened to their assis- 
tance, put the ruffians to the flight, and helped the maidens to 
draw water anew. The damsels whom he bad soccouiea 
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proved to be the dan^rhterB of Jethro» the prince (or 09 oaf 
Yersion has k) the pnest of Midkn, who was no sooner nHid« 
aoqnainted with the 8trBng[er*8 gaJlant interference than he 
invited him botne ; and having made trial of his fidelity 88 a 
•erv^, finally rewarded it by giving to him in mania^ 
£ipporah, one ofthe maidens whom he had defended. By 
this anion he was in due time made the father of two sons, one 
of H'hom he named Gershom, a word signifying a stranger, the 
ether he called Eliezer, that is, God my help. 

Whilst Moses thos found a home and a family among stran- 
;er8, the King of Egypt,by whom his life had been threatened, 
Jied, and was succeeded by a {irince in no respect inferior to 
himself, either in cruelt]^ or in impiety. Under him the 
ipiseries of the Israelites increased every day, till their very 
|i\es became a harden to them ; and they cried to heaven for that 
help which man seemed indisposed to grant. They did not 
ciT in vain. The time had arrived when it suited the councils 
ofthe Most High to separate the descendants of Abraham from 
the Egyptians ; and as Moses was the destined instrument by 
which tnat separation should be effected, no great while 
elapsed ere he received a summons not to be misunderstood. 
It was in a peculiar manner the province of Moses to attend 
lo his father-in-law's flocks ; and he appears, on a certain 
occasion, to have followed some wanderers as far into the 
desert as Mount Horeb, where he beheld a spectacle which 
could not fail powerfully to excite his curiosity. He saw a 
bush enveloped in a flame, yet, ** behold, the bush bwrned 
with fire, and the bush was not consumed." There was 
vomething sq extraordinary in this phenomenon, that Moses 
experienced a strong desire to inviestigate it, and was advan- 
cing for that purpose, when a voice suddenly commanded him 
to hah, and to put his shoes from off his feet, because the spot 
«m which he stood was holy gronnd. Then fbllowed a solemn 
declaration that it was the God of his fathers who addressed 
him ; that the cry of die Israelites had pierced through the 
clouds, and that the Lord had oome down for the express 
nurpose of delivering them from their cruel bondage. Finally 
Moses was informed that Grod had chosen him as a fit instru- 
ment for canying the Divine wishes into effect, and that be 
should forthwith be despatched to the court of Pharaoh to 
demand, in the name ofthe Most High, the liberation of his 



her a recollection of the deed which had driven 
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him u an exile into Bfidian operated upon the mind of Mosetf, 
or whether a distrost of hinoseir, arieiog from oon^tntional 
modesty, cadsed him to nhrink from the important office thoa 
intrnAted to him» we are not informed ; bnt it is stated that so (kt 
from accepting God*s eommimion with the eheerfolness which 
mightliave been expected, he expressed himself extremely 
averse to nndertake it. " Who am I," said he, " that I should 
CO unto Pharaoh) and that I shonld bring forth the children oi 
Unel out of Egypt V* and though God assured him that he 
should be with him, even then bis diffidence abated not* 
'* Behold," said he^ " when! come unto the children of Israel 
and shall say tinto them, the God of your fathers hath sent me 
unto yoil» and they say unto me, what is his name, what shah 
I say nnto them 7" This was undoubtedly ayery remarkable 

J|iiestM>n to be put tnr a descendant of the ** father of the faitb» 
nl" tothe Maker of heaven and earth ; but a few words will 
•office to show that it was by no means an unnatural one. It 
ifl well known that at the period to which our present history 
refers, poljrtheism, and the notions of tutelary gods, prevailed 
largely throughout the world, and that the l^ptiaas even 
more crossly than any other people^ encouraged them. From 
the pollution thence arising the Israelites hiul not kept them* 
■elves free t nay, there is good cause to believe that much oi 
the opprossM>n to 'which they were then subject was permitted 
by God to,come upon them, in punishment of their too ready 
acquiescence in the superstitions of their masters. But if th» 
maaa of the Israelites, who dwelt apart from the Egyptiattl^ 
were thus contaminated, it would have been strange had Mo- 
oes, brought up in the royal court, escaped ; inde^ we need 
no further proof than this very singular conversation supplies, 
to assure ns that he was not free from the error into which 
others had fallen. Hence his singular inquiry as to the name 
•f the Deity who then condescended to converse with him, and 
his frank acknowledgment that nniess that name were publicly 
made known, he would receive no attention fh>m the persona 
to whom he waa about to be sent. 

To the doctrine of polytheism, or to the heatkem notions of 
tutelary deities, the God of the universe could of coarse give 
noeonntenance^ though it is evident that, thronghout the whole 
Mosaic economy* he so far hnmonred the prejudices of the 
Inaelites as to make them the objects of his peculiar care in 
this world ; but God has, in every dispensation of his towards 
men, acted with the strictest regard to the capabilitiaa and 

Vol. I.— a 
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conditton of his creatures. la this spirit he bore m^ thd 
weakness ofthe people by assaming to himself a name ; and 
k is worthy of remarlc, that the very name which he adopted 
conveyed a marked correction to the saperstitious weakness 
which it seemed to hnmoar. God's answer was, I AM 
THAT I AM, and Us further injunction ran in the following 
■train : " thos shalt thoa say unto the children of Israel, I AM 
bath sent me unto yon/' It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
as tho religion of names arose out of the idolatrous polytheism, 
so the title assumed here, which implies etemitgand idf -exist' 
encBf directly opposes that superstition. 

In spite, however, of so much condescension on 6od*s part, 
and his repeated assurances of divine protection, Moses still 
ihmnkback from his duty, and objected that the people would 
■et pay heed to him, nor credit his assertion that the 
Lord bad sent him. To obviate this he was commanded 
to cast his rod upon the ground, which became instantly 
changed inte a serpent, though, on his stretching forth his 
kand to grasp it a|^, it returned to its original form ; whilst 
hu hand being thrust into his bosom once became leprous, 
and in repeating the operation was cujred. These things God 
assured him he shouM be permitted to do for the purpose of 
convincing the people that he bare a commission from on high ; 
and the power to work even greater miracles, should such be 
needed, was graciously conceded to bira. Yet Moses con- 
tinued, as before, to decline the trust. He reminded the 
Deity that he possessed no eloauence, nor any talent of per- 
suasion ; and ventured still to hold out, until God had reminded 
him that the same power which formed the mouth could gift 
it with the faculty or speech. God's indignation was at length 
excited. He peremptorily desired that Moses should obey 
his will,'taking with him Aaron as his spokesman ; and Moses 
finding that to hold out* longer would tend only to his own 
destruction, prepared, thon^ not without reluctance, to do as 
God commanded. 

Such was the termination ofthe first memorable interview 
between Moses and the Angel of the Covenant, after which 
the former hastened home to Jethro, and demanded permission 
to visit his brethren in £|ypt It was freely granted; and 
the ip^at lawgiver, with his wife and two sons, set ibrward 
on his momentous journey. But he had not proceeded far 
ere it was manifestly signified, that he who was about to act 
Mcon^euons a part in God's counsels^ must not hiiMolf be 
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tmnA wantbg in Mhrence to God's laws; for an angel 
meeting him, threatened to pat him to death, because 3ie 
youngest of his sons contioaed nncircarocised. Zipporah 
immediately took a sharp flint, with which she performed 
the operation, repeating over the child that form of words 
which it was customary to use on such occasions ; whereupon 
the angel departed, after he had given signs that God's anger 
was appeased. In the mean while Aaron, under the gnidance 
of a divine impulse, had come out to seek his brother; and 
met him at the foot of Horeb, called in the Bible the Mount 
of God. Here Moses made known to him all that had pass- 
ed between Jehovah and himself, explaining to him the com- 
mission which he had received, And exhibitmg his power to 
work miracles ; ader which the brothers continued their 
journey together, till thejr reached the land of Goshen. 
Arrived hare, they lost no time in calling together the elders 
or heads of tribes, to whom Aaron made known the design 
which they were appointed to execute ; and as the j^ple ex- 
pressed themselves willing to obey Moses as their leader, 
and grateful to Grod for his goodness, nothing remained but 
to lay a simihir declaration b^ore the Egyptian monarch. 

It had been distinctly stated by GK>d, when ordering Moses 
on his great undertaking, that Pharaoh would not willingly 
allow the people to go ; and it very soon appeared that, in 
describing the obstinacy of that monarch's temper, God had 
committed no error. So far from complying with the bro- 
thars' request, or permitting the Israelites to proceed three 
days' journey into the wilderness to sacrifice to their God, 
Pharaoh accused the petitioners of traitorous desiens ; and, 
declaring that the people had become discontented because 
their burdens were too light, he resolved to increase them. 
Hitherto the straw had been supplied from public stores, 
which was required in making bricks, now all such aid was 
refused, yet the unhappy Israelites were punished becaiue 
they failed in fabricating the same quantity as before, llie 
Israelites finding themselves not only not delivered, but more 
oppressed than ever, in consequence of Moses's interference, 
began to murmur loudly against him, and he, with an inex* 
easable want of true faith, remonstrated warmly with Jeho- 
raii. With his complaints, groundless as they were, the 
Lord was pleased not to be offended. On the contrary, he 
desired Moses to renew his demand, warning him, at tha 
I time, Aot to expect an immediate compliance with Iti 
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and directed that Aaron abould take the rod in his band, aiUI 
perform in Pharaoh's presence the miracle which Moses had 
originally performed at Horeb. The brothers hesitated not 
to obey God in either particular. Moses again made his de- 
mand, whioh Aaron strove to enforce by casting his rod upon 
the ground and changing it into a serpent ; bat as there hap* 
pened to be jugglers by, who suoceeded in imitating the 
miracle, Pharaoh treated the whole seene with ridicale. 

From this time forth, during many continuoos weeks, 
Egypt was a theatre for ^e display of God's chastising power, 
in a degree more wonderful and more varied than ever 
occurred before or since npon earth. In the first pl^cQ th» 
water of the Nile, with all the lakes and pools connected 
with it, were, at the command of Moses, changed into blood, 
and the people were driven to dig wells in the sand, in order 
to procure the means of quenching their thirst. In the ne^ 
place, swarms of frogs were brought up, which infested every 
Douse, from the palace of the king to the hut of the slave ; 
and when, at Pharaoh's urgent entreaty, Moses prayed that 
they might be removed, the land stank by reason of the heaps 
of dead. In both these instances, as well as in the ease of 
the serpent, the magicians, we are told, << did au likewise ;'' 
but it was not so with the third, or any of the tooceediiig 
judgments. Aaron stretched out his hand and smote the 
ciust, which became lice throughout all the land of Egypt, an 
fiict of power which the magicians eoqld not counterfeit, and 
in which they were in consequence compelled to aeknow" 
ledge that the finger of God was discernible. Still Pharaoh 
continued obstinate, and his devoted country was soccessively 
visited with plagues of murrain, or mortality of the caUle ; 
of fliea polluting every thing on whioh they settled } of boils 
breaking oat, among others, npon the magkiaas themselves, 
by the casting up of a handful of ashes from the furnace into 
the air ; of rail), hail, thunder and lightnin|;, laying waste ths 
fields and breaking the trees } of locusts which devoored evefy 
green thing which the hail had spared, and darkness so dense, 
that for three entire days no Egyptiiin " arose from his place.'* 
All these evils falling npon the king and his people, whilst 
the Israelites were wonderfully protected froin them, could 
not but amaze even the impious Pharaoh, and he more dian 
once endeavoured to compound with Moses on the subject ol 
the liberation of his countrymen. But finding the prophet 
ine^nvble, his an^^er gained the inaster^ even ovQr fear, md 
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he drove the brothers from him, with a stem injimction not 
ugBin to see his face on pain of death. 

There remained but one judgment more which God had 
determined to pour forth upon the heads of Pharaoh and his 
subjects, and that was a terrible one. In spite of the pro- 
hibition which he had recently received, Moses went again to 
Pharaoh and assured him, that unless he instantly permitted 
the Israelites to depart, with their wives, children, cattle, and 
effects, he would that night cut off the firstborn of every man 
and beast throughout his empire. How the Erfptian mon« 
arch could doubt the realization of this threat, after so many 
proofs had been given of Moses's veracity, we should indeed 
find it difficult to conceive, were we not assured that he acted 
under the influence of a judicial delusion ; but that such a 
delusion was now aAually upon him, the language of Scrip- 
ture asserts. In the spirit of an insane person, ne not only 
refused to obey God, but drove his messengers from him ; 
who fled to avoid the consequences of a fury which was no 
longer controlled by reason. Four days previous to this 
interview, God had fully instructed Moses and Aaron as to 
the line of conduct which he desired the Israelites to pursue ; 
and they issued a proclamation for the establishment of the 
Passover, in the following terms: It was directed that each 
family, or in the event of a single family proving inadequate 
in point of numbers, that two families joined together, should, 
on the tenth day of the month, take a lamb or a kid, shut it 
up till the fourteenth day, and kill it towards evening ; that 
the lamb or kid should be a male of the first^ year, without 
blemish ; that its blood should be caught in a dish, and sprin- 
kled, bv means of a bunch of hyssop, on the lintel and side- 
posts of the door; that no one belonging to the family should, 
after this was done, venture abroad during the remainder of 
that night ; but having roasted the lamb entire, without muti- 
lation of members or breaking a bone, that they should eat it 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs ; that if ought re- 
mained after they had satisfied themselves, that they should 
not give it to a stranger, but bum it ; and lastly, that they 
should eat it like men prepared for an immediate jonmej|ry 
with their loins girded, shoes on their feet, and staves in their 
hands. Such is a brief account of the solemn fbast of the 
Passover, as it has ever since been practised among the tribes 
of Israel, and of which Grod declared himself the founder, 
for the following reason : '* For I will pass through the land 
0.2 
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of Egypt thii night," said he, ** ud wOl Mmke all Ibe fira^ 
born in the land of E|rypt, both man and beast. And the 
blood shall be unto you for a token npon the booses where ye 
ore : and when I see the blood, the plague shall not come 
onto you to destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt." 
The eventfnl day no sooner arrived, than the Israelites made 
haste to follow the directions which Moses had given them. 
They slew the passover, sprinkled the lintels and sideposts 
with blood, and feasted upon the sacrifice, and they were yet 
employed in the tatter proceeding, when about midnight there 
arose all at once a sound of lamentation from one end of 
Egypt to the other, God's Destro][ing Angel had so fkithftiUy 

Serformed his task, that in every dwelling one at least lay 
ead; and the night-air rang with the waitings of sorrow, not 
less than with the cry of terror. Among others, Pharaoh 
himself felt the blow ; and sending fbr Moses and Aaron in 
haste, he commanded them to depart without delay, with all 
Chat desired to follow them, from his country. The prophets 
were not slow in obeying this welcome edict. They had 
already instructed the peo^e to borrow fW>m the Egyptiana 
jewels, and gold and silver in abundance, and the Egyptiana 
pow voluntarily pressed upon them more than they eoug[ht, 
if not more than they needed ; but there was no bribe which 
the latter were not willing to eflfhr, in order at once to free 
themselves from the presence of men, whom they justly re- 
garded as the cause of their sorrow. Thus at the dead of 
night, and in great haste, the journey of the Israelites began; 
which was de9tined not to come to an end» till all who had 
then arrived at man's estate were returned ihto dust. 

As we are well aware that several of the facts recorded in 
the preceding details have given rise to doubts and scruples, 
even in ingenious minds, we cannot think of bringing the 
present chapter to a dose without endeavouring to place at 
least the principal of these in their true light. The facts to 
which we allude are, first, the assertion that God hardened 
Pharaoh's heart, and that he raised blm up fbr the purpose of 
afflicting him ; second, the success with which the magicians 
are represented as imitating the miracles performed by Moses; 
and lastly, the whole history of the terrible judgments inftic* 
ted upon the Egyptians, inclodin|[ the behaviour of the Israel 
ites immediatehF previous to their departure. These things 
are sometimes felt to affect the truth of Divine revelation, by 
derogating or appearing to deroj;ate, (rom the po^er and 
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eharaeter of its author. The ^fficulties <^ which eommen- 
tators complain, respectiiig the hardening of Pharaoh's heart, 
arise entirely from the mistakes of our translators. In the 
original, and in aU the ancient versions without a single ex- 
ception, as well as in the most judicious modem transuitions, 
such as those of Coverdale, Le Clerc, the G^eva Bible, &c., 
Pharaoh is expressly said to have hardened his own heart at 
different times. He did so after the miracles which Moses 
wrouffht before him at the second interview, as well as after 
his release from the first five plagues ; nor is it till after the 
sixth plague that God is for the first time refuresented as 
hardening Pharaoh's heart. Now there are two points c^ 
view in which this interference on God's part may be re« 
garded ; by either of which aU doubts or scruples will be 
feii¥>ved. Moaes may mean to teach, that God in punish- 
ment of Pharaoh's repeated impieties, placed him at last as 
the devils are placed, beyond the hope of redemption ; and 
if so, surely he did no more than under the circumstances of 
the case he was justified in doing ; or the phrase may amount 
to a mere declaration, that this wicked man was left " to eat 
the bitter fruit of his own way, and to be filled with his own 
devices." In either case God's justice is vindicated; for 
there cannot be a doubt that the Divine declaration, " 1 will 
harden Pharaoh's heart,'* though uttered at Mount Horeb^ 
related entirely to what was done at last, " that he might 
multiply his signs and wonders in the land of Egypt" ^ In 
like manner the expression, " for this purpose have I raised 
thee up," is obscure only because it does not convey the true 
meaning of the original. There God's assertion is, ^* for this 
cause have I kept thee alive (when the pestilence might have 
cut thee off, as the murrain did thy cattle,) for to show thee 
mypower ; and that my name may be declared in all the earth." 
With reapect to the second difficulty, namely, that which 
rests upon the fecility with which the Egyptian ma^ciana 
are represented as imitating the miracles wrought by Moses, 
it may, we think, without much trouble, be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Without going so far as positively to contnulict 
the host of commentators, who maintain that evil spirits 
Were permitted for wise purposes to aid the magicians in 
their efforts, we have no hesitation in asserting, that for such 
demoniacal interference, there is, in the instance before us, 
no necessity whatever. It has been well observed by a learn- 
ed author,* that the daily exploits of our dealers in phanto** 

* Sse Bislu>p Glei 's edition of Staokbonse's History of the Bibkw 
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magoria afibrd abundant proof that Mae images may he 
produced, and made to move, walk, and apparently to e\)eak, 
without the aid of supernatural agency, whilst an expert 
juggler appears not only to transport bodies from one place 
to another, but even to substitute one thing for another, in 
the very hand of him who is determined, if possible, to detect 
bis impostures. Now it is a fact which cannot be questioned, 
that in Egypt and other regions of Africa, they have the art 
of charmmg,^ or rendering innoxious the most deadly ser- 
pents, 80 as to handle them with impunity ; and if the same 
art was possessed by the magicians in the days of Moses, 
what was to hinder them, j^repared as the^ were for the ex- 
periment, to substitute with the dexterity of a modern 
ju^ler, their tamed serpents for their rods. 

m like manner, they might easily appear to change water 
into blood and to produce noes ; for if Moses gave in these 
instances, as he certainly dicTin others, previous intimation 
of the nature of the miracles which were to be wrought, the 
magicians might easily provide themselves vnth a quantity of 
blood, and a number of frocs sufficient to answer their pur- 
pose of deceiving the peo^e. Beyond this, however, tneir 
power could not go. It stopped where that of all dealers in 
legerdemain must stop, at the fidlure of proper materials 
with which to work. Egypt abounds with serpents ; blood 
could be easily procured m a quantity equal to the water 
which could then be found, on which the experiment was to 
be made ; and without difficulty they might have firogs in 
abundance from the river or the canals. But when Moses 
produced lice from the dust of the ground, the magicians, 
who had it not in their power to collect a suflicient number 
of these insects, were compelled to own this to be the finger 
of Grod. In our translation it is indeed said, that when 
Aaron cast down his rod, and it became a serpent, the 
magicians also did in like manner with their enchuitments ; 
but the words translated did in like manner^ and did so, 
may indicate nothing more than the attempt, for the very 
same words are employed to denote what they did in the 
case of the lice, in wnich they confessed that they had failed. 
It u to be obseived, too, that the original term rendered their 
enchantments, being derived fhmi a root which signifies to 

* In India the natives possess the same art, though we believe that 
with them as iveU as in Africa, the fangs, or poison-bearing teeth of 
the repcilea, are drawn. 
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hide^ or eovety fitly expresses the secret deceptions of leger 
demain or slight of hand, to impose on the spectators. There 
is, therefore, no necessity for calling in the aid of superna- 
tural agency to the magicians on this occasion } nor is it 
probahfe that they themselves really laid claim to such. 

But though the magicians themselves neither possessed, 
nor to the initiated pretended to possess, any real power 
over the elements ; it is in the highest degree probable, thai 
even by Pharaoh their juggling tricks were believed to be 
the result of an intimate communion with the tutelary gods 
of his country. The superstition of those times appears to 
have been more ipross and more extravagant than in almost 
igiy other age of the world; and the whole of Pharaoh's 
proceedings dearly imply, that he was by no means free 
|h>m its influence. Thi^ when threatened by Moses that 
certain extraordinary things would be done, as well in pu- 
nishment of his obstinacy as in testimony of the divine autno- 
Hty of the speaker, he summoned to his presence the chief 
of those persons who were in the habit of deceiving the 
people, in the full persuasion that their intimate acquaintance 
witn the mysteries of nature, or th^r spells and incantations, 
would be found equal if not superior to his. Nor is it to be 
imagined that the whole series of operations occurred with- 
out the especial permission of the Most High. To establish 
the authont^ of Moses among his countrymen, and to ensure 
their reception of the laws which God, through his means, 
intended to impose upon them, it was necessary that the 
cleaieiA proofo should be afforded of his divine mission ; and 
^r this no more appropriate means oould be devised than 
those whioh his tnvmpii over the Egyptian magicians or 
jiuvlers supplied. 

The third and last point of whieh we have spoken, as 
operating uneasily on the minds of many well-disposed per- 
•ons, hetM reference to the judgments iimicted by God upon 
the Egyptians; and the bena^our of the Israelites in bor- 
rowing jewels, which it was not their intention to return. 
Before endeavouring to shdw that the plagues inflicied upon 
the Egyptians were at once rightly merit^, and most appro* 
priate in kind, it may be well to explain away the difficulty 
which \a supposed to lie in the concluding clause of this 
sentence. 

In the first place, it may admit of a question whether the 
expression hornywedf be in this instance rightly employed. 
Many competent judges oonteud, that the original implies 
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imther a firee gift on the part of the Egyptians, who had b? 
this time bec(Mne so soUcitous for the departore of the Lnraef- 
itefli that they bribed them with gold and ^web to be gone ; 
and, if this interpretation be correct, then is the entire trans- 
action Tery satis&ctorily accounted for. But supposing the 
ease to be otherwise, no one can doubt that the Israelites pos- 
sessed a strong claim upon the reyenues of E^;ypt ; in con- 
sequence of the services which they had perKirmed during 
many years of personal bondage. This, however, was little 
likely to be recognised by a tyrant, who had acted towards 
them as Pharaoh did, and hence they cannot be accused of 
behavins dishonourably because thej extracted from the 
cofiers of the people at large, what they possessed no means 
of wrinffing m>m the public treasury. To understand aright 
the pecmiar fitness of the destructive miracles wrought by 
Moses in Egypt, it will be necessary to bear in mmd the 
moral and religious condition of that country at the ]^od of 
their performance. Though not the birthplace of idoktiy, 
which, as has been shown elsewhere, b^an in Chaldea. 
Egypt seems to have become, at a very eany period, deeply 
tinctured with that vice ; whilst, in the extent to which they 
carried itj all ancient writers allow that no people can be 
brought mto a comparison wiUi the Ee^rptians. That brute- 
worship ori^nated m Egjrpt can, we think, be as little doubt- 
ed, as that it gradually arose out of the use of hierojglyphical 
writing, and at all events we know that it was practised there 
to a degree in its^ irreconcilable with the exercise of 
common reason. Herodotus informs us, that besides the 
great eods, Isis, Osiris, and the Nile, the Egyptians wor- 
shipped the sacred bcdl, the crocodile, the ram, the ibis, with 
other beasts and reptiles, too numerous to mention ; whilst 
they conducted their worship with the most scrupulous re- 
gard to external cleanliness and decorum. Let us see now of 
what nature the plagues sent upon this people were ; and 
what object, besides uiat of punishment, they had a tendency 
to serve. 

The first plague, to which Grod condemned Eg^ to sub- 
mit, was that of the conversion of the waters into blood, 
when Moses smote the river with the rod, which had a few 
days previously been changed into a serpent. Among^ any 
people tMs would have i^orded proof enough of Irvine 

rncy ; but it was in a peculiar manner calcinated to Imng 
conviction home to the superstitious E^gyptians, who 
eonaidcrcd the Nile as one of thdr greatest gods, and all the 
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ftth that it contained as snboidinate deitiet. How great 
most have been their horror when they beheld one of their 
motft revered ^s, to whom they befiered themselves indebt^ 
ed for the ferity of their country, converted at the com- 
mand of a servant of Jehovah into a substance which none of 
their priests could touch, or even approach, without pdlution. 

The second }>lague was that of the (rogs, another source 
of pollution which this very river sent forth so abundantly, 
as to prevent the possibility of avoiding it. 

The third plague was that of the hce, which came upon 
every man and beast throughout the land. Now if it be re- 
mranbered that no man comd approach the altars of E^ypt, 
on whom so impure an insect harboured, and that the pnests, 
to guard against the slightest risk of contamination, wore 
onfy linen garments, and shaved their heads and bodies every 
day, the severity of this mkacle as a iud^ent upon Egyp- 
tian idolatry may be imagined. Whilst It lasted, no act of 
worship could be performed ; and so keenly was this felt, thai 
tiie veiy magicians exclaimed, <*this is the fin^ of Qod," 

Of the four^ plague one of the inferior deities himself was 
made the in8trum9nt Swarms of flies crowded every spot 
and contaminated the air, till Pharaoh, in a paroxysm cKf 
affright, consented that the people shoD^ be permitted to go 
and serve the X^ord* 

The fifth plague, the murrain amon^ the cattle, struck at 
once tA the voot of the entire system of brute-worship. Nei- 
ther Osiiii^ nor Isii, nor Ammon, nor Pan, possessed power 
to save his representative; and the sacred bub, and ram, and 
faofer, and he-soat, were swept away by the same malady 
which destroyed others. 

Of the pecuMar fitness of the sixth plague, the reader will 
lecetve a better impresoon when he is reminded that in Egypt 
there were several altars, on which human sacrifices were 
occasionally offered, when it was desired to propitiate Ty- 
phon, or the evil principle. From the descripidon given of 
the persons selected as pioper victims, that they must be of a 
fidr eomplexion, with light hair, we have good ground for 
belietiBg that the Israelites were doomed, during their state 
of bondage, to supply the demands of that horrid supersti- 
tion; for though the Israelites were not what we should 
term foir, their hair and complexion were many shades lighter 
than those of the Egyptians. These victims being bwrned 
ahve, their ashes were gathered together by the officiating 
priest, and thrown up into the air m order that a blessing 
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might be entailed upon every place to which an atom of the 
consecrated dust might be wafWd. By the directbn of 
Jdiovah, Moaes took a handAil of ashes of the furnace, that 
is of the sacred furnace) and caadng them into the air^ there 
eame, instead of a blessing, boils uid bfadns, of a pecutiarlv 
obnoxious description, upon all the people of the land, iiei^ 
ther priests nor magicians escaped, uid thus was the absolute 
inability of Tyi^on to protect his worshippers effectual^ 
diown. 

In die seventh plaffue^ that of the lightning and hail, Isis 
and Osiris, the one me god of water, the other the god of 
fire, were made the active instruments. That this must have 
affected the Egyptians vrith more than ordinary homnr, evefr 
one may perceive who rememben, that Egypt is blessed with 
a sky uncommcmly serene ; that in the greatest part of it, no 
fain fidls from one end of the year to the other ; and that 
even in such districts as are watered from on high, a sli^ 
and transient shower is ail that the inhabitants ^e^r witness. 

The eiffhth plague was that of the locusts, a judgnien^ 
which, whilst it afflicted the coimtry with a serious erU^ ex* 
hibited the weakness of the gods Isis and Serapls) whose pro- 
vince it was to keep these terrible insects from the land. 

The ninth plague was directed against that ^edes of 
superstition, whicE, as it first broke in upon true rd^gion, ao 
it seems to have held throughout the highest place in the 
estimation of the heathen. Light, that gr^ god of Chaldea, 
was shown to be a mere creature in the haiSdM of the Most 
High, and both the sun and the moon were veiled during 
three days and nightS| firom the eyes <tf theb astonished wor- 
shippers. 

Tne tenth and most tremendous judgment of all was, as 
indeedit is represented to be, a perfect apj^katlon of the law 
of reprisal to the stubborn and rebelliotts Egyptians. "Thus 
saith the Lord, Israel is my son, even my firstborn. Let my 
son TO) that he may serve me^ and if thou refuse to lethimffo^ 
behold I will slay thy son, even thy firstborn*" Be&xe this 
threat was carried into execution) every effort had hoea made 
to subdue the obstinacy of Pharaoh. Judgment after judg- 
ment had been sent upon him and his sub|ects, by none of 
which were the children of Israel affected. BKs sods were 
shown to be no ffods— 4iis iacred river was made tne souroe 
of defilement to/him. The sun refused him its light, the 
locusts devoured his crojps, yet none of all these things suc- 
ceeded in convincing Pharaoh that Jehovah was supfeme 
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IfaroQghdut the univene, and that it was lus wiadom to obej. 
Then, and not till then, Grod raii^ed his arm to strike, and the 
fltiength and the pride of Egypt perished in one ni^ht. 
** Other mirades might have been wrought,'' says the divme, 
firom whom we latdiy quoted, "equally well calculated to 
prove the existence and power of that God in whose name 
Moses wrought them, but I do not think Uiat it could ever 
kave entered mto the heart of man to conceive a series <^ 
nuracles so well adapted to prove the unity of the Godhead, 
and the impious folly of potytheiam, as were the t<>ji phigues 
sent upcm the idolatrous ElgypCians ; and he, who does not 
view toem in this light, cannot fed half the force of the evi- 
dence which they ii2r<«d of the divine origin of the Mosaic 
dispensation." 

There is but one other matter recorded in Holy Writ, of 
which we consider it necessary, previous to the continuation 
of our narrative, to take notice, it is asserted by Mos^ 
that "the sojourning oi the children of Israel, who dwelt in 
Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years," and that " at 
the end of the four hundred tuid thirty years, even the self- 
day, it came to p«uw, that all the hosts of the Iiiord went 



<mt from the land of Egvpt." How are these statements to 
be reconciled, first with the promise of God to Abraham, 
that his descendants should be afflicted for four hundred 
years; and secondly, with the well-establish^ &ct that the 
sojourn of the children of Israel in the district of Goshen 
included only two hundred and fifteen years. 

With respect to God's prediction, it may suffice to observe, 
that there neither was, nor could be any intention on the 
Divine part to specify to a day, or an hour, the exjact portion 
of time referred to. It is customary still, as it probably has 
been ever since language was first granted to man, to sjpeak 
of periods of time loosely and generally, more especially 
when these include, not one or two, or twelve or twenty 
years, but centuries. Hence God's assurance to Abraham, 
that " his seed should be a stranger in a land, not theirs^ and 
should serve the inhabitants thereof and that they should 
afflict them four hundred years," but that in the fourth gene- 
ration they should return asain to Canaan. 

In reference to the second difficulty, it is worthy of notice, 
that though the sacred history certainly does state that " the 
sojourning of the children of Israel m the land of Egypt 
was four hundred and thirty years," we are by no means 
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bound to vecehre this as a declantion, that they dwelt nl 
Egypt during the whole of that tune. 

Tne Esradites came into Egypt, with Jacobs their &ther, 
A.M. 3548; and quitted it, a.m. 3763, consequently they 
dwelt there exacity two hundred and fifteen years; we 
are therefore oompeUed to belieye that the expression of 
Moees refers to the entire period of their existence, as stran- 
gers and wanderers, 80 wett in Canaan as in Egypt. Nor 
aieanthoritieswattttng to support us in this opinion. In the 
Samaritan text, ibr example, it is said,- " now the inhabiting 
of the children of Israel, whereby they inhabited in the land 
of Canaan and in the liuid of Effirpt, were- four hundred and 
thn^ yeafs,*' upon which Dr. Pndeauz has observed, that 
"the additions herein, do manifestly mend the text; they 
make it more dear and intelligible, and add nothing to tbiie 
Hebrew copy, but what must be understood by the roukr to 
make out its sense.*' Is it not in the highest degree probable, 
that the words which we find in the Samaritan copy, once 
held their places in the Hebrew also, and that they were 
dropoed only by the hurry or carelessness of transcribers. 

Ttie following abstract of periods will show ftt a glance 
how €k>d'8 predictions to Abranam were verified : 

Years. 
From the time of the promise, when Abraham was 

in his seventy-fifth year, to the birth of Isaac - 25 
From the birth of Isaac to the birth of Jficob - - 60 
From the birth of Jacob to his descent into Egypt 

with his fiunily ........... 2dO 

315 

The Israelites sojourned in Egypt during Joseph's 

life 71 

From the death of Joseph to the Urth of Moses - 64 
From the birth of Moses to the Exode .... 80 

^215 

Maldnff in all, from the granting of the promise to 
the day of its fulfilment, exactty ..... 430 
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CHAPTER XL 

Departure of the JsraelUes. — Passage ^ the Red Ssa.^ 
Deliver}/ qf the Law, — Apostades qf the JsraelUes, — Re- 
heUions of Kordh and Miriam^ — Wars with the Nationt 
on the borders of Canaan* — Balaam* s Prophecy 4 — Objcf> 
tions stated and answered. 

A. M. 3763 to 3803.— B. 0. 1648 to 1608. 
The first march of the Israelites, which was necessarily 
both an abrupt and a disorderly one, carried them no further 
than to Succoth, a town distant about twehre miles from 
Rameses, and on the outt^irts of Groshen. Here two of 
their sacred ordinances, the feast of unleavened bread, and 
the dedication of the firstborn of man and beast to the Lord, 
were instituted. At the same time, the people were mus- 
tered, when the total number of men, independently of 
women, children, and followers, was found to amount to 
600,000 ; after which they a^in set forward, the angel of 
Grod goinff before them in a pillar of cloud by da}r, and in a 
pillar of fire by night. Instead, however, of taKing the di- 
rect route, which would have led them through the country 
of the warlike Philistines, they bent their steps towards the 
extreme part of the Arabian ^t, where, kt a place called 
Etham, on the borders of the wilderness of Shur, they again 
baited. 

Thus "were th€^ circumstanced, when Pharaoh, recovering 
from the panic with which late occurrences had affected him, 
and repenting of the facility with which he had yielded to 
the entreaties of his subjects, determined to follow the fiitfi- 
tives, and bring them back, at all hazards, to their old settle- 
ments. With this view, he ordered a numerous and select body 
of troops, chiefly cavalry and war-chariots, under arms, and 
putting himself at their head, began a fierce and rapid pur- 
suit imer the Israelites. Nor was he unsuccessful in his 
efforts to overtake them. Having moved firom Etham, 
they had, by God's especial direction, travelled down the 
channel of the bay as far as Pi-hahiroth, where, in a valley, 
hemmed in on two sides by mountains, and blobked up on 
the third by the sea, they once more pitched their tents. 
Here Pharaoh came up with them, and seizing the only out- 
let, that by which they had penetrated, he anleulatcd, not 
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without great show of reaion, that his lehellious slaves lay 
absolutely at his mercy. 

Great was the alarm throughout the Hebrew camp, when 
Pharaoh's armed bands ma.ae their appearance. Unaccus- 
tomed to war, and broken in spirit by long years of slavery 
and oppression, the Israelites dreamed not of the possibility 
of standing on their own defence, but upbraided Moses, as 
if he bad brought them out from the land of Egypt, only that 
they might perish by the sword in the wilderness. Moses, 
however, so far from resenting their injustice, only entreated 
them " to stand still, and see me salvation of the llord, which, 
lie should show them that day ;" and he had scarcely said so^ 
when the jnllar renioved from the head of the Israelite^ 
camp to the rear, thus interposing an impassable barrier be- 
tween them and their enemies. At the same time^ the 
prophet stretched out his rod towards the sea, which was im- 
mediately divided into two parts, whilst a strong east wind 
blowing, dried ^up the channel, after which the people were 
again put in motion, and advanced towards the edge of the 



which had been miraculously opened for them. Thej entered 
upon it without apprehension, the waters standing like a wall 
on their right hand, and on their left ; and they continued their 
journey along the bottom of the deep, free from every accident 
or hinderance. It was not so with the pursuers. They like- 
wise plunged into the tract, not doubting that where footmen 
could travel with security, horses and elmriots might he trust- 
ed; but no great while elapsed ere they leamal to repent 
their rashness. ^* It came to pass," says the insjnred histo- 
rian, "that in the morning watch,.the Lord looked into the 
host of the Egyptians, through the pillar of fire, and of the 
cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians." The chariots 
drove heavily, broke down, or upset, the horses floundered in 
pools, or sank in quicksands, till the whole were throvm into 
irremediable confiuiion, and a horrible dread fell upon them. 
They would have fled from the presence of the men, whose 
destruction th^ had vowed, but it was now too ]ate. No 
sooner were the Israelites safely landed on the opposite shorcL 
than Moses again stretched forth his rod over the sea, ana 
the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the horse- 
men, and all the host of Pharaoh, ao that there remained not 
00 much as one of diran." 

The joy of the Israelites at this unlooked-for deliverance 
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Wtti gYeat in praMMrtion to the fears which had prevlMisI j op* 
presMd them. They professed no longer to douht that Mo- 
ses acted hy the direction of the Most Hi^h ; promised to pay 
to all his orders implicit obedience, and joined heartily in 
flinging the sublime hymn which he composed in celebration 
of the destruction of their enemies^ But they had not pro- 
Geeded &r into the wildemesS) ere excessive thirst be^an to as- 
sail them) and all their protestations of trust in God, and in 
tiieir leader, were forgotten. They had arrived, towards the 
dose of the third days &^ & fountain ; but its waters were so 
bitter, that the people found it impos^ble to make use of them, 
and they loudly murmured against Moses, saying, *' where shall 
we drink." 6od, however, directed Moses how to remove this 
evil also. By casting a piece of common wood into the foun- 
tain, its yraters were rendered sweet; and the people, after 
being severely rebuked for their want of fiiith, were permitted 
to sl^e their thirst. 

The next halting-place of the Israelites was at Elim, a 
4lpot shaded with palm-trees, and abounding in water ; but 
on proceeding into the wilderness of Sin, their provisions 
began to fail, and they again complained loudly of Moses and 
of Grod. Once more God forgave their rebellion, and supplied 
their wants. He caused flocks of quails to come up every 
evening, and showers of manna to fall every night ; of whicn 
the people were directed to gather no more each meriting 
than should suffice for the consumption of the day, with this 
memorable exception, that on the daj preceding the Sabbath, 
an adequate supply should be laid m for the consumption oi 
two da^s. Some of the people, however, chose to disregard 
the advice of Moses, by neglecting to provide, as they nad 
been directed, food for the Sabbath. These went out, ci- 
yixting to find the manna as usual on the ground, but they 
were mistaken, and none ever fell on the night preceding the 
Sabbath. 

From the wilderness of Sin, the Israelites were led by the 
cloudy pillar, which still directed their movements, to a place 
called Rephidim, where alievcTe scarcity of water was again ex- 
perienced, producing its customary effect, a violent and shame- 
ful mutiny. Here Moses, by God's direction, smote a rock 
in the camp with his rotl, which immediately poured forth a 
clear and limpid stream. But one difficulty was scarcely 
aurmounted, ere another, and to a people timid and irresolute 
like the Hebrews, a scarcely less formidable danger met them. 
The king of the Amalokites, at the head of a powerful and 
Iv 2 
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well appcmited army, advanced against them, and a seven 
battle, toe first which the Isvaetites had fought, took place. 
In tlus, however, God gave them the victory ; Moses continu- 
ing in prayer on the top of an eminence, whilst the struggle 
went on ; and an altar was raised in commemoration of me 
event, odled Jehovah-nissi, or '* the Lord, my banner." 

The defeat of the Amalekites opened a way to the wander- 
ing tribes, as &r as Mount Sinai, or Horeb, the spot upon 
which Ciod Irad originallv commissioned Moses with an as- 
surance that the people should worship him there. ^ Here the 
tents were again pitched, and a variety of interesting events 
occurred. In the first place, Moses received a visit from his 
fiUher-in-Iaw, J^r<^ at whose suggestion he appointed a num- 
ber of inferior magistrates, for the purpose of hearing and 
determining all minor causes, between man and man, subject 
only to an appeal to himself In the next place, it pleased 
God to enter here into a solemn covenant with his people, and 
to bestow upon them those laws, by which, during the whole 
of their future career, they continued to be guided. This 
was done under circumstances of no common s^emnity. On 
a certain day the Israelites, who had been forewarned of what 
was about to happen, beheld the mountain enveloped in clouds 
of smoke, from which vivid flashes of lightning, from time to 
time, burst forth, whilst awful thunderings snook the rocks 
to their foundations, and filled the hearts of all, who heard 
them, with dismay. In the midst of this tumult, the whole 
congregation was removed to a certain line, drawn Teffularly 
round the base of the hill, where men, women, and children 
prostrated themselves upon the earth, . in fearful expectation 
of what was to follow. In a few moments a trumpet began 
to sound, increasing in its blasts, till it rang throughout 
the desert ; the thunders grew more and more terribly till 
suddenly all was hushed, and the voice of God was heard, 
clear and distinct, issuing from the midst of the smoke. 

It delivered slowly and audibly those ten commandments, 
which may be said to comprise a summary of the Jewish mo- 
ral axle ; as they undeniabhr embrace the substance of all that 
natural religion teaches of man's duty towards his Maker 
and his nei^ibour. 

The effect of this scene upon the people at large was to 
impress them, at least for the moment, ^rith the most profound 
reverence for God^ and respect for Moses : indeed, such was 
their terror, that they shrank graduallv back from the burning 
Buountain, and entreated thdr leader aenoeforth to commimr 
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cate between them and Jehovah. With this amagement the 
Lord was well pleased j he accordingly called Moses up into 
the mountain, Joshua and others waiting at its base, where 
the prophet remained invisible to human eyes during a space 
of forty days and forty nights. In that time God save hkn 
various aiMitional ordinances^ some of them remanaUe for 
their humanity, others conspicuous for their justice, and aU 
admirably adapted to the state of society for which they were 
intended ; whilst the form and construction of the tabernacle^ 
of the sanctuary, of the table oi show-bread, the altars, basins, 
censers, lavers, candlesticks, and other implements to be used 
in divine worship, were minutely and accurately described. 
In like manner the &mily of Aaron was formaliy set apart for 
the priesthood; and the priests' vestments, including the 
mysterious Urim and Thummim, explained. Finally, a va^ 
liety of sacrifices were appointed, with ofieiings sjid oh* 
lations from the people, as atonements lor sin, and means 
of reconciliation with the Creator ; and the observance 
of the Sabbath being again strictly enjoined, God, when he 
had given to Moses two taUes of stone, on which the deca- 
logue was written, ceased, for a brief season, to commune with 



In the mean while, matters had assumed an aspect within 
the camp of Israel which shows how degraded, in point 
both of morals and civilization, must have b^n the condition 
of that people. Alarmed at the continued absence of Moses, 
and apprehensive that he would no more return to them — 
fearful, too, thtit the divine symbol, which at tbis particular 
juncture was withdrawn, might not be restored, they came in 
a body to Aaron, with a demand, that " he would make them 
gods, which should go before them.'' It is not very easy to 
conceive how persons, who had listened but a &w days pre- 
viously to a sol^nn denunciation, which forbade them to assimi* 
late Jehovah to any creature, could £iJl into a crime se glaring 
as this ; for that they desired to have an image of the Lord <h 
heaven and earth, seems to be generally amnitted; and stili 
harder is it to devise a motive, why Aaron should have yield- 
ed to their wish^. Such, however, are the fiicts, as they 
stand upon the authority of Moses. Whether Aaron re- 
monstrated with them, or not, we are not informed i probably 
he did ; butif so, his remonstrances appear to have been nei- 
ther very peren:^>tory, nor v^ry influential, since they ended 
in his desiring the women to contribute a portion of their 
ftldanocnamen^ out ofwhich an idol might bemads. Tht 
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demand was complied wHh, the gold was fttrnislied^ and Aa* 
ron having mouloed it into shape, produced a representative 
of the E^ptian god Apns, in the form of a golden calf. Be» 
fore that lump <h inanimate metal the Israelites forthwith 
assembled in large numbers ; they offered sacrifices to it, called 
upon it to direct them, danced round it, as they had seen their 
former masters do at the feast of Apis, and caused the en^ 
campment to ring, from one end to the other, with the voice 
of joy and reveby. 

Such was the state of afiaiis in the camp, when God, in^ 
forming Moses of what had happened, expressed his deter^ 
mination of exterminating at once a people^ who could se 
speedily forget their obHjrations to him, as well as their own 
solemn engagements. Though the threat was accompanied 
fa^r a gracious promise, that of Moses himself a nation should 
be made, greater and more powerful than these ungrateful re^ 
bels, the pious lawgiver hesitated not to intercecfe with the 
Almighty in fovour of his countrymen. His suit was not re- ~ 
jected; upon which Moses, taking the two tables in his hand, 
and followed by Joshua and his companions, ran with all haste 
towards the assembly. Here his mdignation overcame him 
so much, that, dashing the tables upon the ground, he broke 
them to pieces, whilst ne seized the golden cal^ reduced it to 
powder, and, casting it into a quantity of water, compelled the 
idolaters to drink up the ^od whom thev had worshipped. 
Kor did the punishment of the rebels end here. A body of 
armed Levites passed, by Moses's order, thcou^h the defence^ 
less and degraded crowd, putting to death, without distinc- 
tion, all whom they met ; so that uiree thousand persons paid 
the immediate peimlty of their lives for this act of glaring and 
most atrocious apostacy. For their zeal on that occaaon, the 
Levites were rewarded by an admission to the honours and 
emoluments of Che priesthood, though in subordination to the 
priesthood of Aaron and his lineal descendants in all ages ; 
whilst the people at large were visited bv a disease, of which 
many, in the course of their future vranderings, died. 

riaviiiff thus chastised the people, Moses, after threateninjg 
them with further evils, in the event of a repetition of their 
crime, caused a tent to be pitched apart, in testunony that God 
would not, as heretofore, dwell sensibly among idolaters. This 
was scarcely done, when the cloudy {nllat overshadowed it, 
and Moses entering in, was blessed with a vision of Grod's 
ffbry, more direct tluui any which had yet been vouchsafed to 
«im. it was pronounced ta him, likewise, that God woidd 
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fbftffve the JaneiiieBt and take them again into iwim^i«tfl co- 
venant with himaelf ; and Moses was, in consequence, com 
manded to come up a second time into the mount, in order 
to receive again the terms of the Divine dispensation. The 
inspired historian obeyed the injunction. Again was he forty 
days and fort^ nights on Sinai, holding close and mysterious 
iutercourse with Jehovah ; and again were the Ten Com- 
mandments written with the finger of God, on two tables of 
stone, committed to his charge. With these^ as well as with 
fresh instructions, touching the observance of the Sabbath, 
and an abstinence from id^try, Qod sent him down to the 
congregation ; and such was the halo shed around him, that 
for some time after his return, no man could look upon Mi 
countenance unveiled. 

The first proceeding of Moses, after he resumed his station 
in the camp, was to order the construction of the Tabernacle, 
with all its costly furniture and gorgeous ornaments. These 
were completed m the space of six months ; and the taberna- 
cle itself being erected on the first day of ihe first month, in 
the second year of the Exode, it was immediately overshadow- 
ed by the cloudy pUlar by daj, and bj the pillar of fire hy 
night. This done, and aU thmgs duly arrai^ged, Moses en- 
tered in to receive explicit instructions respecting a variety of 
points which had not yet been brought fisrward. It was then 
that God imposed upon the Israelites that minute and con^di- 
cated system, under which, for the wisest purposes, he com- 
manded them to live. They were told how he desired to be 
worshipped — ^by sacrifice, by oblation, by ofiering ; — the par- 
ticular animals to be used on ever^ occasion were specified ; 
the mode of slaughtering, or otherwise disposing of tnem, was 
pcunted out ; and the purposes which each was desogned to 
serve, were explained. Some things were prohibited, others 
enjoined — ^in themselvea ummportant, but productive of the 
most important results. Laws of cleanness and uncleanness, 
laws regulating marriages, nay, laws restricting Israelites in 
certain articles of food, were enacted. In a word, " the load 
of ordinances," as St. Paul terms it, was then placed upon the 
necks of Israel, from which they were doomed never to be 
moraUy free, tiU Shiloh should come. 

These things being arranged, and Aaron and his sons so- 
lemnly consecrated to the pnesthood, the first sin-offering for 
the high-priest and the people was placed in <»rder upon the 
^tar, S which God was pleased to mark his gracious accep- 
tance by sending down fire firom heaven to ccmsume it. Tub 
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fire thus miraculously kindled, was by divine command dedi- 
cated to holy uses. An order was issued that it should never 
be permitted to go out, and that all oblations should be offered 
through it alone ; and that God's orders, even in ceremonial 
matters, were not to be violated with impunity, a remarkable 
proof was soon given. Nadab and Abihu, two of Aaron's 
sons, presumed, notwithstanding these instructions, to place 
common fire in the censers of mcense within the tabernacle, 
upon which " there went out a fire from the Lord and devour- 
ea them, and they died before the Lord." In like manner two 
memorable instances occurred of the terrible punislunents 
which awaited blasphemy and a breach of the Sabbath, 
under the new constitution granted to the Israelites. A cer- 
tain man, descended from an Egyptian &ther and a Hebrew 
mother, being convicted of the former crime, was, by the ex- 
press command of God, stoned to death; whilst another per- 
son, who chose, in defiance of the law, to gather sticks on the 
Sabbath-day, underwent a similar fate. 

As soon as these more important matters were adjusted, 
Moses proceeded, by God's direction, to number the people, 
and to regulate the nbposition of their encampments and the 
order of their marches. The result of the muster showed 
that Israel could brmg into the field no fewer than 603,550 
fighting men, exclusively of the tribe of Levi, whose business 
it was to attend upon the tabernacle ; and the following is 
the mode in which these were required to place themselves, as 
well during a halt as on a journey : The whole atmy being 
told off in four grand divisions, was required to place itself 
when at rest, in a sort of square, enclosing on every side, and 
so protecting from hazard of insult and capture, the taberna- 
cle and ark of God. On the eastern side was erected the 
standard of the camp of Judah, in which were marshalled the 
tribes of Judah, Issachar, and Zebulon ; on the south, the 
standard of Reuben, which included the tribes of Reuben, 
Bimeon, and Grad ; on the west stood the tents of Ephndm, 
M anasseh, and Benjamin ; on the north, those of Dan, Naph- 
tali, and Asher. Within this larger square, again, there was 
ft lesser composed ehtireiy of the tribe of Levi, Mose% and 
Aaron, with Aaron's sons, covering the east flank of the ta- 
bernacle, the Kohathites the south, the Gershonites the wes(^ 
cmd the Merarftes the north. Such was the arrangement of 
the Israelites during a halt, and their order of march was in 
strict unison with it. As soon as the pillar of cloud withdrew 
6om the tabernacle, the trumpet sounded, upon which the 
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fltandard of Judah was raised, and the thrRe tribeg that march- 
ed under it set forward. These were no sooner in motioi^ 
than the tabernacle was struck, and placed, with its boards 
and staves, in wa^ns adapted to receive it, which followed 
the rear of the leeSling column, under an escort composed ot 
Gershonites and Merarites. A second alarum was now 
sounded, upon which the standard of Reuben, with its three 
tribes, set forward, followed, as those of Judah had been, by 
the sanctuary ; only this latter, as being at once more sacred 
and less cumbersome than the tabemaoe, was not conveyed 
in cars, but borne upon the shoulders of the Kohathites. 
Close uponthe rear of the sanctuary marched the division of 
Ephraim, whilst the three tribes, under the standard of Dan, 
moved last of all, and formed a sort of rearguard. 

To regulate these various matters aright, and to initiate the 
people into the routine of the system, under which they were 
nenceforth to live, occupied no inconsiderable portion of time, 
durinff which they inhabited a sort of standing camp, not £ax 
from Mount Horeb ; but at last the pillow of cloud was with- 
drawn from abovQ the sanctuary, ana the appointed signals be- 
ing made, the mcurch began. It would require a much more 
extended space than our limits will permit us to occvpy, were 
we to follow their journeys, and narrate the adventures whidi 
befel them from tliai day forth, in the order in which tiiey are 
recorded in the Bible. We must, therefore, content ourselves 
with stating generally, that at a place called Taberah the peo- 
ple aeain rebelled, under the pretext that they were physioEdly 
unable to advance farther, and that they were jiunished for 
their crime by the destruction of the stragglers by fire, which 
fell upon them from heaven; that Moses, distrustful of his 
own afaili^ to guide so perverse a people, chose here seventy 
TOfincipal men as his assistants in the government, en whom 
God bestowed a portion of that spirit which he had already 
given to Moses ; and that for a tmie these new regulations, 
with a reinembrance of judgments past, served to keep the 
congreeaticm in something uke subjection : but the latter no 
sooner began to wax j&int, than the old spirit of mutiny once 
more showed itself and weary of their manna, they murmur- 
ed loudly because they.had been removed from the flnhpots of 
Eflrpt. In consequence of this, God renewed his miraculous 
gin of quails, which seons, for a season, to have been with- 
drawn, though he thought fit to strike dead the most impious 
of the murmuiers, when in the very act of gratifying theii 
^mmanageoble appetites. 
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An these things were abuiKlaiitly Texatioiis to Moses i hoi 
■n event took pwoe at Haaeioth more galling to his feelinfji 
as an indivkliia], than any which had previously occmrra. 
The event to which we allude was the rebellion against ium 
anthmrity, of persons no less oonspicuoos than his sister Mi« 
nam and his brother Aaron, who^ because their courage was 
not eqiud to an open attack npon himself comphdned loodly 
of his insulting uie people by retaimnff his Ethiopian wife. 
It it worthy of notice, that Moses, finding Zipporah's bro- 
ther extremely usefcd, in consequence of his perfect acquaint- 
ance with the localities of the dsaort, had prevailed upon him 
to remain about his person ; and it has been surmised, not witl^ 
out probability, that it was of the ii^aenee of that individua], 
rather than of Zipporah, that Aaron and Miriam were je»- 
kras. Be this, however, as it may, the rebels were soon pu^ 
nished fat thcdr offence, Qod smiting Miriam, who seems ts 
have been the ringleader, with a leposy, oi which she was 
not cured until she had undergone the ordinary lustration of 
a seven days* exchision from the eamp. 

By this time the Israslites were'arrived at Kadesh, in the 
wilderness of Pamn, and on the fitontiers ci Canaan, frmn 
whence it was determined to send out spies for the purpose of 
reconnoitoin^ the face of the country, and gathering informa- 
tion touching Its defences. For this purpose twelve men were 
chosen, one Irom each tribe, among whom, Joshua, the son of 
Nun, and Calebs the son of Jephunneh, were numbered, who 
after an absence of ferty days, returned with a particular ac- 
count, both of the appearance of the country and of its inhalut- 
ants. With respect to the former^ they asserted that it was in- 
deed a rich and beautiful region, in proof <^ which they ccmvey- 
ed into the camp bunches of mpes <^ extraordinary size tiid 
luxuriance ; but the latter, they^ represented to be at once 
too powerfhl and too well prepared to authorize any attempt 
on the part of the Hebrews to subdue them. It was in vain 
that Josnua and Caleb delivered an opinion diametrically the 
reverse^ assuring Moses and Aaron, and the people, that 
there was nothing in Canaan capable of opposing their force. 
The pther ten bemg cowards, infected the congresation with 
their owa unworthy spirit, iJid the army of God reftased to 
advance. 

A severe but just punishment a'waited them for this gla- 
linf instance of distrust in the wmtat which had alrrady 
delivered them from so many dangers and hardshqx. — 
They had fone so fiur as to propose the electkn of a new 
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Iwder, who should cany them hack again into Egypt, and 
had threatened to stone Joshua and Caleb for presuming to 
oppose their designs, when the fflory of Ood suddenly ap- 
peared with more than common lustre above the tabernacle, 
and a voice issued from it, big with portents of wrath and 
fiery indignation. It was announced to Moses that God 
would destroy the entire congregation in a moment, nor 
when the latter made humble, but earnest intercession fat 
their pardon, was his suit without difficulty granted. Ne- 
vertheless, God solemnly declared, that in punishment of 
their repeated apostaciea, and above all of this last and 
worst display of perVerseness, not an individual, of all who 
had attained to toe age of twenty years, should see the pro* 
mised land, with the soUtar^^ exceptions of Joshua and Caleb, 
both of whom had proved £uthful to their duty. This was a 
fearful prediction, and it produced the effect which might have 
been expected from it, amone a people so volatile and unsteady. 
Their uistrust vanbhing, they became urgent to be led on, 
notwithstanding Moses's repeated assurances that God would 
no longer go with them ^ and a party venturing in this i^rit 
to attack the Amalekitcs and Canaanitcs in me mountsons^ 
were defeated and driven back with considerable slaughter^ 

Nothing remained for the Israelites^ after this repulse, ex- 
cept to foUow the guidance of Moses, whithersoever he might 
lead, and they were accordingly conducted back into the wil- 
derness, where during many years they became wanderers. 
In the course of these peregrinations, a variety of remarkahto 
occurrences befel, with sechtions and rebeUions innumeraUe, 
of the chief of which alone it will be necessary to lay before 
the reader any connected or circumstantial account. 

The influence which Moses and Aaron enjoyed, the 6ne as 
civil ruler, the other as high-priest of the congregation, seeuM 
to have given great umbrage, from time to time^ to certain am- 
bitious apd aspiring individuals c^ the nation. So many 
j>roofs had, however, been exhibited, that Moses acted oi- 
tirely under the direction of a higher power, that the dispoA- 
tion to question his authority seems, by tnis time, to nave 
ceased ; but of the pre-eminence of Aaron (^reat j^Jousy 
was entertained, particulariy by persons belongmg to ois own 
tribe ; this, which had lox^ smouk^ere^ burst f<»th at hurt in 
the following jnanner, ana the sedition, after raging violently 
for a time, led to the following memorable results t 

There was a certain man, named Korah, the sieat-giBiid- 
son of Levi, by Izhar, and consequently one of the heids of 

Vol. I.— S 
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that tribe to wbich Moms and Aaron bdonged. Thur nan, 
who conaJdered that hU right to the high-priesthood, was at 
least equal to that of Aaron, had long caboHed against the 
brothers, till having drawn into his interests sevenl leiultng 
perscNM, especially Dathan, Abiram, and On, chiefs of the 
tribe of Reoben, he reeved to bringr matters to an issue at 
once. With this view, he accused Moses and Aaron of as- 
suming a superiority over their brethren, to which th<^ were 
not entitled, and openly asserted his own daim to that of* 
fice which Aaron had unjustiy usurped. 

Moses was deeply. grieved at such conduct, but willing to 
set the question at rest for ever, he proposed that Aaron and 
Korah, attended by their adherents, snould each anprooch 
the tabernacle with censets, and that the individual whose 
ofiering Grod openly accepted, should be confirmed in the 
high-priesthood. To this Korah readily assented, and mi 
the milowing morning, the candidates^ according to agree- 
ment, appeared each with his censer, at the door of the ta- 
bernacle. But Korah was not content to come with his 
attendant priests only, he arrived at the head of a numerous 
and determined band^ as if it had been his desi^ in case 
other means fiiiled, of hetains down all oppodtion by vio 
knee. At this moment the sbry of God feU upon the taber- 
nacle with extraordinary lustre, and there came a Toioe, 
which called upon Moses and Aaron to separate themsdves 
from a pollutea and devoted nation. But the brothers, re- 
gardless of the wrongs which they had themselves suffered, 
eamesUy besought God once more to spare their countrymen, 
into the midst of whom they ran, imploring them to withdraw 
from the society of the rebels, because (Sod would this day 
mariL his sense of the crime which had just been committee^ 
by the infliction of a nunidunent unparalleled in history. 
Sicaipely had these words been uttered, when there came out 
a volume of Are from the tabernacle whidi consumed Korah 
and his immediate attendants on the spot, whilst the earth 
suddenly opening beneath the tents or their kindred and 
IbUowers, they all perished from the ftce of the earth. 

Great as this display of power was, and abunduithr con- 
clusive as to the rights of the several claimants, such was 
the perverseness of the Israelites, that they no sooner reco- 
vered from the eflS9ct of hnmediate terror, than they again 
murmured against Moses and Aaron. The very judgments 
or wlueh th^ had been eyewitnesses, furnished them on thii 
eoea«on with gx«tiiid of complaint, and they wcntpled not to 
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Accqse thdr ruler and high-priest of murdering the people c^ 
the Lord. Their crime was met by an immediate and terri- 
ble }>uni8hmenl: a plague broke out among them, which, be- 
fore it was stayed by the intercession of Moses and Aaion, 
swept off upwards of fourteen thousand persons. And now 
a new scheme was devised by Moses, for the purpose of 
settling for ever that question which had already produced so 
many disasters. He gave directions that Aaron, on the one 
hanOf and the heads of every tribe on the other, should bring 
each his rod, inscribed with their respective names, to the 
tabernacle, where they should be openly deposited till the 
following morning, in order that God might mark by them 
on whom his choice had &llen. It was understood that the 
individual whose rod should be found to have blossomed dur- 
ing the night, was to be esteemed as the person whom God 
hs^ elected to be his high-priest. All things were done as 
Moses commanded. The rods were inscribed, brought to the 
tabernacle, and deposited there ; and on the following morn- 
ing, Aaron's was found covered with blossoms, leaves, and 
ripe firuit. There was no possibility of refusing obedience to 
a sign so palpable ; and God commanded, that in witness of 
hb decision, as well as for the purpose of affording a lasting 
testimony to the right of Aaron's fiimily to the priesthooc^ 
Aaron's rod should be preserved ever after in the ark of the 
covenant. 

Th^ high-priesthood bdng thus established in the fiunily of 
Aaron, with a tlureat that any other individuals Approaching 
the sanctuary, or touching the vessels belonging to it, should 
die, God proceeded to institute other rites and ceremouies of 
peculiar import and fitness. This done, the congregation 
once more struck their tents^ and moving through the wilder- 
ness of Zin, arrived at a place called KsSesh, where Miriam, 
the sister of Moses, died ; and a fresh sedition arose, because 
of a scarcity of water. To supply the want of which the 
people complained, Moses was oirected to apeak to a rock, and 
assured that at his wordy it would pour forth a stream ; but the 
patience and perhaps the faith even of Moses failed ; for he 
rmote the rock with his rod, as is recorded, with scorn and in 
undis^sed anger. Hence a tradition among the rabbins, 
that Moses's heart sank within him, when he remembered his 
former miracle, and the length of time which had elapsed 
since it was performed, and that he gave up all hope of ever 
conducting the people into the promised land, upon an a|>- 
piehension that a similar delay would follow his present deed 
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of power. Though not always disposed to rest impticit con- 
fidence in Jewishlegends, we are compelled to allow that the 
present has about it a great appearance of truth, inasmuch 
ms the sacred historian represents the Almighty as charging^ 
both Aaron and himself with want of faith on the present 
occasion. Be this, however, as it may, Moses was informed 
that neither he nor Aaron should be permitted to plant foot 
upon the soil of Canaan ; whilst the fountain was nsmied 
Meribah, ** because the children of Israel strove with the 
Lord, and he was sanctified in them." From this point 
Moses despatched messengers to the king of Edom, request- 
ing a free passage through his country, and promising that 
no violence would be offered, either to mm or to his subjects ; 
but the Eklomite peremptorily refused to sanction the measure, 
and appeared at the head of a formidable army to oppose it. 
Ail it fell not in with God's designs, that at this time the 
passage should be forced, the Israeutes, on receiving intelli- 
sence t>f Eklom's movements, decamped, and proceed as 
Sir as Mount Hor, on the borders of his temtory. Here 
Aaron died, after resigning his vestments, with the priestly 
office, to Eleazar, and was buried at the great age 6f one hun- 
dred and twenty-three years. 

The next journey was to Zalmonah ; where, in conse- 
quence of some fresh refHnin^s, they were visited with a 
plague of venomous serpents ; but, on their repentance and 
humiliation, Moses was directed to rear the image of a ser- 
pent in brass, by looking to' which, such as had been bitten 
were cured. From thence they marched to Jahuz, with the 
design of passing through the country of Moab, Moses acting 
here as he had done with the Edomites. But Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, instead of complying with their recjuest, 
marched out to oppose them ; ana attacking them furiously 
in their camp^ a great battle ensued. It ended in the total 
defeat of the Amorites, whose territories were seized by the 
victorious Hebrews ; as were those likewise of Og, king of 
Bashan, one of Sihon's allies, who endeavoured to arrest 
their further progress. 

Encouraged by these successes, the Israelites marched to 
the plains of Moab, and encamped on the banks of the Jor- 
dan, opposite to Jericho. Their arrivjEd here threw Balak, 
kin^ of Moab, into the utmost consternation ; and antici- 
patms no other fate, besides that whieh had already befallen 
the Amorites, in the event of his openly taking the field 
against them, he determined, aocordb^ to the superstitious 
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temper of the tunes, to ovOTwhelm them with the power of 
magic. With this view, he despatched messengers to Balaam, 
a celebrated magician of Pellior, in M etn^potamia, entreating 
him to come up, and curse the Israelites ; and promised, in 
case his summons were promptly attended to, to load the 
necromancer with riches and bonoure. Balaam was not a 
man to refuse an invitation thus conveyed. After some delays, 
arising from certain visions with which God visited the 
slumbers of the wizard, Balaam sent back the ambassadors 
with an assurance that he wouki lose no time in repairing to 
Balak's presence, and that he would do his best to gratify the 
kinff*s desires, as &r as it should be permitted him by a 
higher power. In accordance with this promise, Balaam set 
out on the fi>Uowins day, and had proceeded a short space on 
his journey, when nis ass, on which he rode, suddenly hof 
came restive, and reflised to go forward. He beat the animal 
repeatedly to no purpose, till at last, God miraculously en- 
dowing it with the raculty of speech, it remonstrated against 
his cruelty. At the same moment Balaam's e^es. were 
opei^ and he beheld an angel standing before him with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and in an attitude of hostility, upon 
which he fell to the ground on his fiice, in extreme terror, 
and entreated pardon for the crime of which he had medita- 
ted the commission. The angel, however, would not permit 
him to turn back, though he assured him that his ioumey 
was altogether displeasing to God ; so he proceeded Kffwardf, 
and was met at tne boundary of Moab by Balak and his 
nobles. 

A few preliminaries having been gone through, Balaam 
was conducted by the king to the summit of certain high 
places, sacred to the impure god Baal, from whence the whole 
extent of the Hebrew encampment was visible. Here the 
necromancer commanded his followers to erect seven altars, 
and to o^r upon each a bullock and a ram, and desired 
Balak to remain beside the victims, whilst he withdrew to a 
place apart to consult the divinity ; but the power of Jeho- 
vah was upon him. He returned, and in a strain sufficiently 
indicative that he spoke and acted under an impulse Irresis- 
tible, poured forth- a torrent of benedictions upon the nation 
whom he had been bribed to curse. The same event oocur- 
led three different times in spite of the most strenuous efibrts 
on the part of the magician to prevent it ; till Balak at last 
became furious with disappomtment, and threatened to 
dismiss Balaam with ignomuy to his home. It was ii^w 
S3 
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tliat Balaam, still acting under a divine afflatus, gave uttefw 
ance to one of the most subHme prophecies recorded in 
Holy Writ; in which it was fbretoid that "a Star should 
eome forth firom Jacdlv and a rod from Israel ; that it should 
smite ^e chieft of Moab, and destroy the children of Sheth ; 
that Edom should &U under its powers the Amalekites and 
Kenites be extirpated ; and finally, that the vf estem nations, 
the Greeks and Romans, should overthrow the Assyrians 
and Hebrews, only that they themselves might be overthrown 
In their turn." 

That these blessings and prophetic annunciations came 
involuntarily from the lips of Balaam, is proved by the fact 
that he had no sooner spoken them, than he advised the 
adoption of such measures as |)romised most effectually to 
hinder their fulfilment. At his suggestion the Moabites 
hastened to open a fiiendl^ communication with the Israel- 
ites ; and their women bemg beautiful, as well as singularly 
depraved, they very soon succeeded in corrupting a people, at 
all times the slaves of impure and violent desires. The wor- 
ship of Baal-peor by ceremonies too brutal to be named, 
sufficed to draw the Israelites away from their allegiance to 
God ; and their apostacy was promptly rewarded by the break- 
ing out of a temble and deadly plague among them. Nor 
was this all ; by God's express command, every head of a 
house convicted before tribunals appointed to try the question, 
of haVin^ given his sanction to tnese shameful proci«dings, 
was publicly hanged, till the number executed fell not short 
of a thouwnd. It was on this occasion that Phinehas, the 
son of Eleaxar, exhibited so much zeal in God's cause, as to 
receive the peculiar approbation of Jehovah by the establish- 
ment in him and his posterity for ever o£ the Aaronitish 
priesthood. 

A terrible veni^eance hung over the Moabites and Midian- 
itas for the insidious manner in which the^ had sought the 
rain of Israel. Moees no sooner reduced his people to order, 
than he sent against them a chosen army, which overthrew 
them in a pitched battle, slew five of their kings, including 
Baalam, the sorcerer, took their women and children captives, 
and burnt that towns with fire. Large quantities of plunder 
thus fell into the hands of the troops, who offered a consider- 
tAAe portion of it, as an ex|«iatory oblation to God, and the 
Almighty was pleased to accept it, in token that he was re- 
ocmciled tp his wayward people. 

By this time the laraelitesipirers in possession of all the 
oountry^ south of the hver Jordan, inchidinii the territories of 
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the two natbns which they had Just «ubdued, and the tribef 
of Iteubea and Grad, and lialf the tribe of Manaaseh, expfeas* 
injT a wish to obtain pennanent settlements there, Moses, on 
condition that they would cioss with their brethren, and assist 
in the subjugation of Canaan, readily assented. At the same 
time, he pointed out the Umits which were to bound the con- 
i^uests of the tribes, assigning to each its portion oi territory by 
lot, and as the Levites were denied any separate or distinct 
district, he awarded them eight-and-forty cities in different 
parts of the country. Besides this, he made other arrange- 
ments, such as the setting apart of six cities of refuge, wherv^ 
the casual homicide might find shelter ; and whilst he ordered 
that every wiifiil murderer should sufier death, he enacted that 
120 man should undergo that last penalty on the testimony of 
fewer than two witnesses. Finally, he laid Us hand upon the 
head of Joshua, thus consecrating him to be the future leader 
of the congregation, and bavins recapitulated all the leading 
pc»nts in their history, assured them of Gh>d's blessing and 
protection in case of obedience, of his wrath and severe judg- • 
ments in case of disobedience, deposited the book of the 
law in the ark of the covenant, and given particular directions 
as to its i^reservation, Moses made ready for that great chanee, 
of which the moment was now at hand. By diroction of the 
Almighty he ascended to the summit of Mount Pisgah, 
from whence he obtained a bird's eye view over the future 
home of his people, and then, at the age of one hundred and 
twenty years, with eyes undimmed, and vigour of body un- 
impaire(( he gave up the ghost Of his ^ace of sepulture, 
no trace can be discovered. His body never having been 
found, it is stated by the writer who records the manner of 
hb death, that GSod buried it " in a vallej, in the land of Moab^ 
over against Beth-peor," and we are justified in concluding 
that the measure was one of wise precaution, to prevent ths 
Israelites, ever prone to idolatry, from ofiering, at the grave oi 
their great prophet, unholy worslup. 

Such is a general outline of those extraordinary occurren- 
ces, which attended the departure of the IsraeUtes ont of 
Egypt, and marked the whole period of their forty years* so- 
journ in the wilderness, and it now only remains to notice the 
chief of the objections which hav€^ firom time to time, bent 
brought against the veracity of their inspired narrator. These^ 
as we ne&l scarcely remind the reader, affect the entire series 
of events from first to last. They refer, not only tothe many 
miracJeis both of preservation and punishment^ of which tot 
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kn^BtM mm l e pre — n to d as hating htm the mAiedtUt hot to 
the wiadom end goodneM of the Deity, as these are depicted, 
as weU DL hb gexierd as in hk partkular dealings with hk peo* 
pie. It it not our intention to waste much time in vinmca* 
tins the troth of details, upon which, in point of fiu^ the ere* 
d^ity of the Bible itself depends. The miracles recorded in the 
Books of Exodus, Lenticos, Numhers, and Deuteronomy, are 
doubtless very wonderful, but they are told m a volume ntll of 
wonders, and they must either be admitted on the authont j 
oi the Toluan, ar the volume itself with all ita important 
truths, rdected as spurious. That the latter cannot be done 
without the vicdation oi every principle of sound reasoa, we 
have abeadv taken an opportunity to prove, and the onlj al> 
temative wnich remains, is to adopt the former course with* 
out hesitation ; we had almost said, without inquiry. A few 
words, however, on one or two oi the most remarkable of these 
displays oi the Divine power, may not perhaps be amiss, were 
it only to allay such scn:^des as are apt to attach to the minds 
even of the most pious. 

It has been suggested by infidel vnriters, that the pillar of 
doud which Moses describes as j[oing before the camp by day, 
and the pillar of fire by night, is referrible to a custom very 
eurly in use, and to a certain extent still practised by tnveUers 
through the desert Before the compass vhm invented, cara- 
vans vrere in the habit of havine thdr route mailed by guides 
who preceded them, and carried^ as a sort of moveable beacon, 
a quantity of fire ^vated vnpaa lofty poles. Such a beacon, 
seen from the rear of an immense colunm, marching through 
a sandy plain, would, by day, present the anpearanoe or a 
cloudy pular, as by night, it would assume tm aspect of a 
pillar of flame. 

Inieply to thii^ we have only to remark, that the ckMidy 
pillair was either what Moses represents it to have been, or 
there was no cloudy piUar at all Could an j art or argumrat 
persuade 600,000 persons that one man, or a hundred men, 
marching before them and bearing fire, devaled upon petea^ 
performed all that Moses tells his c<mtemporaries v^as peiform- 
ed by the piUar of doud in their presence, and under their 
inwnmiate observation 1 The oknufy pillar appeeured some- 
tines within the camp, sometimes in rear, sometimes in fimit ; 
vrere these 600,000 persons to be persuaded that a single man, 
carrying an ordiioxy fire, or a iew men carrying a few firei^ 
and resting occasionally in the midst of them, constituted a 
«ing«o%wfiilaa that pillar is stated to have been 1 T^Ift* 
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raefites, as their history vouches, were peculiarly piuue to idolf 
try, and they are said to have heen under the guidance of the 
{mlar during forty years. Is it conceivable, 3^t such a peo- 
ple could, for so long a space of time, be cajoled into tiie b&- 
uef that a cloudy pilkr was movui^ sometimes before, some- 
times behind them, that it sometimes rested in their camp, 
sometimes at a short distairce from it ; that they heard Moses 
receive, from time to time, instructions from the Being who 
inhabited it, and that they saw lightnings flash from it, to de- 
stroy daring sinners ; is it conceivable tluit the IsiafiUtes could 
foe persuaded of all thia^ when, in reality, there was notlun^ ot 
the kind to be seen or heard 7 ^ The man who asserts una, 
need not accuse the most enthudastic sectazy of crddulity. 

Affain, it has been suggested, that the tremendous scene at 
the defivery of the law, may very satis&ctorily be accounted 
ibr, by suppoong that Sinai was a volcanic mountain, and that 
Moses made happy use of an eruption for the purpose of im- 
pressing his peo]^ with a belief that he really held cloM in- 
tereourse with Jehovah. 

Not to dwell upon the accompaniments of the scene in 
question, for which no volcanic eruption can account, such as 
the voice and the clang of trumpets neard on all adi^ by many 
hundreds of thousands of people, we have merely to observe, 
that wherever a volcano has once been, traces are invariably 
left behind, such as no lapse of time ever has eradicated, or proba- 
bly ever will eradicate. Of these, neither Mount Sinai nor 
Mount Horeb presents a vestige. They are both perfectly 
smooth on their summits, without crater or orifice of any kind^ 
such as old volcanoes uniformly exhibit, and hence we are 
compelled to believe, that neither in the days of Moses, nor at 
any other period, were they subject to volcanic eruptions. 
Tne scene at the delivery of the law must, therefore, have 
been as the Bible represents it, or it never occurred at all. 

The very same reasons will apply to every one of those 
wonderfrd events which took place during the progress of the 
Israetites through the wilderness.- Rude as we admit that 
people to have been, it is very difficult to believe that they 
could be persuaded by their ruler to kwk upon a fountain, 
discovered by him among bushes, as miraculously opened in 
the fiu5e of a hard rock, by a blow from his rod, in their pre- 
sence ; whilst the showers of manna and flights o£ quaib^ 
whether of natural recurrence in the desert or not, were in 
the ease -of the Hebrews clearly miracutous. No natural 
csuflB can aeeount for the absence of the manna on the Sab- 
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bath-day, and on the Sabbath-daj only, ti for ita becoming 

Sutrid when kept beyond a certain number of houn on other 
ays, yet remainme per£90tly sound throughout the seventh ; 
nor is it probab^wat the quails would arrive just at a mo- 
ment when they were most needed, unless directed thither 
by the hand which regulates nature. Again, the tremen- 
dous punishments which from time to time overtook the re- 
bela; the death of Korah and his company by fire issuing 
from the pillar ; of Dathan and his adherents by an earth- 
quake : these things either were or they were not. If they 
were not, then must we beUeve that it is practicable to per- 
suade multitudes of men and women that they actually wit- 
nessed events which they had no means of witnessing ; and 
we safely leave it to the reader to decide, whether the alter- 
native be admissible. 

But the passage of the Red Sea : has not that event beea 
satisfiictorily explained, by supposing that the event took 
place at Suez, vnthout the intervention of any miracle, mere- 
ly by the recess of the waters at a spring-tide, aided by the 
bbwing of the Etesian windsl So &r is this from bemg 
trua^ tmit the proof leans directly to a contrary side. The pa»' 
sage was not effected at SueiL but at a point which, acocnrd- 
inff to oriental idiom, lies ten hour's joumej frirther down the 
giuf. This is ascertained from the tradition of the natives^ 
compared with the import at the name oi the place, wheic^ 
previous to the division ef the sea, the Israelites encamped. 
The word << Pi-ha-hiroth" signifies the ** mouth of the ridge,** 
or chain of mountains, which iipe the western coast af the 
Red Sea, among which we l^io^ that the people were en- 
tangled; and as there is but one mouth to that chain 
thr^h which a retreating multitude could pass, there eaa 
be no doubt whatever respecting the situation of li-ha-hi- 
roth. Before that opening, the Israelites, we are told, en- 
camped, between Migdol and the sea, over against Baal- 
xephon ; but Migdol beinff probably a tower, which indeed 
is the meaning of the word, and Baal-zephon, or the north- 
em Baal, a temple on the opposite promontory, both these 
landmaAs, like other woriLs of man, have long ago disap- 
peared. The opening, however, in the ridge of mountains 
ancientl}r called Pi-ha-hiroth, still remains ; and the names 
of conspicuous places in its neighbourhood distinc^y prove, 
that Uie persons by whom such names were given, believed 
this to be the point at which the IsraeUtes paraed the gulf in 
safety, and where Pharaoh and his host were drowned, in at* 
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tmnpting to follow. Thus we have, close by Pi-ha-hiroth, on 
the western side of the bay, Mount Attaka, or Attake, which 
signifies deliverance ; on the eastern side, and nearly oppo- 
site, a headland called Ras Musa, or the Cape ofMoses^ and 
a tittle farther down the gul^ Hamam Taraun,' that is, Pha- 
raoh's baths or springs. It is worthy of remark, too, that 
the general name of the gulf itself is, at these phu^es, Bahr- 
el-Kolsum, the bay of submersion^ in which there is a whirl- 
pool, bearing the striking appellation of Birket-Taraun, or 
the well or pool of Pharaoh.* The depth of water here ne- 
ver falls short of fourteen fathoms, and the bay is something 
less than four leagues in width. 

But might not Moses lead the people back from this pointy 
where unuoestionably no natural means could produce a 
lord, and having pamed them over at Suez, or elsewhere, 
penuaded them that the whole transaction was miraculous 1 
The man who can credit this must be equally pr^red to be- 
liere, that he could lead six hundred thousand English nea- 
sants from the little vratering place of Southend, roona by 
London-bridge into Kent, yet be able to persuade them, that 
be had divided the Thames by stretching out his rod over if^ 
and opened a passage for them directly through, from the 
lower parts of Essex to Sheerness. Besides, we are expK. 
citly inibniied, that whilst the Israelites were on their march, 
the waten of the Red Sea stood like walls on either hand of 
them, and that Moses no sooner stretched forth his rod sffam, 
than they letomed to their height, and overwhelmed the 
Egyptians. Is it conceivable that any set of men, however 
^iemXef could be pxevaBed upon to believe^ that of such 
phenomena they had been themselves eye witnesses, if the 
ease were not so '^ Our condnsion therefore is here^ as it 
has bMB with respect to the other miracles noticed, either 
that the events occurred actually as they are described br 
Moses, or that they did not occur at aU. Either the Israel- 
ites passed throngh the sea from Pi-ha-hiroth to Baal-xeplmn, 
the waters standmg on their right and on their left, or no s^fch 
escape out of Egypt as is descnbedin Exodus, was ever e^ 
footed. 

We come now to those oljections to the truth of the Mo- 
saic lustoiy which rest upon a totally diffisrent foundation, 
and which it maybe thought require greater space, as well 
as more accurate reasoning, to overthrow. Is it not deroga- 

* See the works of Niebahr, Brace, Lord Valeutia, and other 
travellers in the** •regions. * 
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tofj to our notions of God's goodness and power, to believ0 
that He, who designed to kad the Israelites into Canaai^ 
should, from apprehension of the armies of the Philistinefl^ 
abandon the direct route, and plunge his people into a de- 
sert, where a constant succession of miracles was required 
lor their preservation 1 And are there not in the law which 
professes to come from him, a variety of matters, contradic- 
tory, some of justice, others of merey, and others of common 
sense? Why inflict so heavy a penalty as that of death, 
upon the breach at the Sabbath? why vbit, or threaten to 
▼isit, the sins of the Others upon the children 1 and why im- 
pose restrictions upon the Israelites, in arrangements so mi- 
nute as those aflecting their daily tood^ their ordinary dressy 
and tiie cultivation of their fields? ^ What pollution could 
arise from dressing a calf or kid in its mother's milk ; from 
wearing a robe oi mixed linen or woollen, or from sowing a 
fidd \mh diiferent kinds of grain* ot ploughing with an ox 
and an ass yoked together ? These, with other and similair 
^luestions, have «ften been nut and to answer them aright, 
It will be necessary to remind the reader as well of the na- 
ture and constitution of the Hebrew government, as <^ the 
purpose whkh the natbn, thus governed, was intended to 



The neat desi^ of Qod, in his dealings with the ch^- 
dren of Isra^ not in the wilderness only, but from the com- 
menoement to the close of their career, was the same^ which 
originally prompted him to oall Abraham from among his 
kinlie^ namefy, to keep alive in a corrupted world, s(»ne 
knowledge of himself, and to prepare mankind by slow, but 
sure degree^ for the commg of that seed, by whom the ser- 
pent's £(Bad was to be brui^ 

With what rajodity man fell into vice and profeneness af- 
ter the expulsion of the first pair from Paradise, has been 
Atmn in ^he preceding pages, together with the fearfrd 
judgmenl whick their repeated and glaring J4>ostacies 
Drought upon them; whilst it has further been observed, 
that even tae memory of the Deluge itself opeitted in check- 
ing the progress of crime only so long as the individuals, who 
parsonalfywitiieBsed it, survived, .^^er the decease of Noah 
and his sons, who undoubtedly taught to their immediate 
descendants, the primitive reli^on in ito original sin^^icifj 
and polity, a thousand corruptions were one . after another 
introduced; till at the period of Abraham's election, the 
whole of the inhabited ^be appears^ with a few exc^^ 
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tioiiB, to lutve been hastening on towards a state of uniyenal 
comipdon. It was this circumstance^ indeed, as wehave al- 
teady said, which urged the Almighty to select the patriarch, 
as a fit repository of the truth, and to that single end, aU 
Ood*B dealmgs with the descendants of the patriarch wen 
tiniformly directed. 

Of the history of th^se descendants the preceding pages 
have giren a suodnct and connected outhne. We have 
traced them through Isaac and Jacob, and his twelve sons 
downwards, till tney had increased into a nation, and be- 
came to a certain degree intermixed with a race, conspicuous 
even among idolators, for excess of idolatry ; and we have 
seen that, as time pasised, and the traditions of their ancea* 
tors waxed feint, they becimie themsc^es deeply tinctured 
with that hideous vice. But it was not in their morals only 
that the Israelites suffered, during a poitien, at least, of 
their sojourn in Groshen. Reduced to bondage by the Egyp- 
tian kings, and employed night and day in servile ofl^es^ 
every thmg like refinement of thought, or elevation of prin- 
ciple, disappeared from among them ; and it may truly be 
asserted, that there coidd scarcdy be found on the nee of the 
earth, a more rude and degenerate race than the Israelites 
had become at the epoch of their extraordinary deliverance. 

Had God conducted a peo^e thus simk in idolatry and 
vice, by the direct route frcmi Egypt into Canaan, what proba- 
tuUty, nay, what possibility is uiere, that one of the great ob- 
jects for which they were chosen, ever would have been accom- 
plished. That the Philistines could have successfully opposed 
them, for whom the Grod of battles fought, is not for a HK>ment 
to be imagined, and h^ice when Moses assigns the apprehen- 
aon of resistance as his reason for not leading the Israelites by 
the short way, throujgh the desert, we are to k^k upon that de- 
claration as made simply in order to meet the querulous com- 
plaint^ of the disafiectod. Qod's desi^ in oU^ns Moses to 
avoid that track, undoubtedl^r was to hinder the Hebrews from 
forming any close intimacy with the pagan tribes, among whcmi 
they were destined to dwell, till after &eY should have been so 
long under Divine tuition, as to lay the foundation, at least, of 
true religion; and that design he took the only ccmceivaUe 
method of effecting, which does not contradict his known at- 
tributes of iustioe and conastency. He kept the Israelites in 
the desert during forty years, till the most corrupt of the adulta 
paid the debt of nature, and he bestowed upon them, all that 
while, ^e very course of culture which was calculated to la- 

VoL. L— T. 
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move their popensity to idolatiy, wkboiit interfering y/nSk 
the perfect nreed<Mn of their will. 

It has heen stated, that at the epoch of thdr Exode,.th0 
Israelites were not only morally depraved, but barbarouslT 
ignorant and rude. To convey to men, thus drcumstanoed, 
a pure and spiritual religion, such as that which Christ has con- 
ferr^ vmoD. us, was a task dearly not to be attempted, because, 
unless the Ahnishty had violently interfered to create, as it 
were, new capabiuties in the minds of the Israelites, it is per- 
fectly evident that theycould not have understood it. How 
then did Gkkl act 7 With wisdom worthy of himself he as- 
sumed not merely a religious, but apoUtical, superiority, over 
the descendants of Abraham ; he constituted himself, in the 
strictest sense of th^ phrase, King of Israel, and the govern- 
ment of Israel became, in consequence, strictly and hterally a 
theocracy. Hence it is that not one of the many commands 
t>r proMbitions, recorded in the Levitical law, is accompanied 
by a promise of eternal rewards, or a threat of eternal puni^ 
ments, but all are sanctioned, as acts of parliament are sanc- 
tioned in England, by a reference to immwliate consequencea 
The great design of that law, however, was to preserve entire 
a belief in the unity and omnipresence of the Deity, as well 
as to sow the seed, at least, of a code of carrect and rigid mo- 
rals. Let us see how this was to be acccnnplished. 

God having constituted himself King of Israel, passed a 
law, by which apostacy from the trve worship was treated as 
high-treason, and the person convicted of it was rendered 
liable to the very same penalties, which attach in modern Eu* 
rope to that offence. The traitor to his king, be it remarked, 
not only suffers death, but Ins sin is visited upcm his descend- 
ants by a forfeiture of their titles and estates. Precisely to 
this, and to no more than this, does the penalty threatened in 
the second commandment in the decalogue extend, and if there 
be any injustice in it Twhich there is not), that injustice is 
shared with the codes ot all the most enlightened nations that 
have ever flourished on the &ce of tbb earth. 

Again, it was a matter of the first importance, that the Sab- 
bath-day should be kept holy, among a people strongly inclin- 
ed not only to neglect their religious duties, but to corrupt 
them. Hence the severity of the penalty attached to the 
breach of a law, which is essential in exact proportion to the 
comparative rudeness of those to whom it is delivered, be- 
cause had its observance not been ligdily enforced, a general 
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fi»igetfulneis of the fundamental troths of all religion, mxut 
have followed. 

Keeinng these plain natters of &ct in view, no man, we 
think, con seriously object to the decalogue, that it contains 
one expression unjust towards man, or unworthy of the wis- 
dom of the Power from which it emanated. The morals of 
that code are surely as pure and as perfect as can be express- 
ed in human language, whilst its tone is throughout charac- 
teristic of that wisdom, which resides only on high. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that it is not of the law of the two tables 
that a handle against Divine truth is frequently made, but of 
the formal or ceremonial code, equally appealing to God, as its 
founder. 

In considering this point, we beg the reader to bear in view, 
tiiat the decalogue was delivered some time previous to the 
ceremonial law, and that upon their obedience to it, together 
with an observance of certam festivals, the rite of circumci- 
sion, and a sanctification of the Sabbath-day, Grod expressly 
declares that he originally intended to make his covenant 
with the Israelites depend. It was not, indeed, tfll after re- 
peated apoetacies on their part, and the palpable display of a 
oiposition to mix with the nations around them, that it was 
found necessary to subject them to a multifarious ritual, of 
which the ceremonial parts, solemn and splendid, were well 
fitted to engage and fix the attention of a gross hearted peo- 
ple. Then, likewise, v^aa deUvered that law of victims, of 
meats, dress, and ordinary habits, which has so frequently 
been decried as ridiculous and unworthy of Grod, but of which 
a few examples will serve to show, that no method could have 
been devised, so well adapted to preserve the Israelites, what 
theywere intended to be, a distinct and isolated people. 

whoever takes the trouble to cast his eye over the list of 
animals devoted by the Levitical law to slaughter, will find 
that they were precisely such as the Egyptians, to whose su- 
f>er8tition the Israelites lone looked back withfbndness and par- 
ticularly revered. Thiw, a neifer without blemish, of whatever 
cok>ur, was in Egypt held sacred to Isis, and worahipped as 
the visible representative of that goddess ; whilst the colour 
i»d, or bright yellow, both in man and beast, was consecrated 
to Typhon, the principle of evil. In contempt of Isis, a heifer 
without blemish was, by the ritual law of the Hebrews, com- 
manded, as the vilest of aJU animals, to be burnt without the 
eamp ; whoever touched her was pronounced to be unclean ; 
y^t of the ashes of this unclean animal, was to be prepared 
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the water of reparation and purification for sin, though the 
animal herself was required to be of the accursed colour. In 
like manner the goat was, among the Egypdans, sacred to 
Pan, and worshipped by the most atrocious rites, as his em- 
blem. Jehovah, on the other hand, required his people to o^r 
up this Egyptian deity as a sacrifice to himself and on one 
occasion to send him away into the wilderness loaded with 
maledictions. Thus it was throughout the whole law of sa- 
crifice. Every victim offered, was offered in direct opposition 
to the superstitious notions of the heathen, between whom 
and the Israelites a wall of partition was thus raised, not to 
be broken down except by the apostacy of the latter pNeople. 

The very same principle which actuated the Almighty (if 
we may venture thus to express ourselves) m the selection of 
victims to be offered in sacrifice upon his altars, directed him 
in the regulation of those more minute occurrences, of which 
impious and ignorant men have chosen to speak in terms of 
ridicule. The injunction not to seeth a kid in its mother's 
milk, for example, will indeed appear a strange one, if it bo 
received without any reference to the religious practices ot 
the idolaters of those times ; but when the reader is informed 
that to feast upon a kid so dressed formed an essential part of 
the impious and obscene ceremonies which were celebrated in 
honour of a god, believed to have been suckled b^ a goat, he 
will cease to consider the prohibition as useless in itseli^ or at 
all unworthy of him who pronounced it. In like manner, the 
Israelites were charged not to wear a garment of linen and 
woUen mixed, because such a garment was alv^ays worn by 
the heathens during their nocturnal acts of worship, and be- 
cause they believed that the act of wearing it protected its own- 
er and his property from malign influence-, and promoted ex- 
ceedingly the increase of his wool and flax. Again ; fields 
were not to be sown with diflferent kinds of seed at once, be- 
cause the heathen were in the habit of thus acting, under the 
persuasion that each grain could boast of its protecting dei- 
ty, and that the more mixed their seed, the greater number o( 
divine guardians they should secure for their crops through- 
out the season. So v^as it as to coupling the ox and the ass 
together in the same harness. That was not only done sn- 
perstitiously by the Canaanites, but it was> in itself a cruel 
arrangement, inasmuch as two animals of very Xmequal 
strength became thereby subjected to the same degree of 
labour ; and it wa» prombited amon^ the Israelites, as well 
because cruelty formed no ingredient in their law, as to place 
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tbem, even in the moet minute particulars, in opposition to 
their neighbours. 

But are there not a variety of enactments, the tendency 
of which IS to encourage and foster the worst passions of our 
nature 1 The law of divorce is certianly, to say the least of 
It, exceedingly lax, whilst that which commands an eye to be 
exacted for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, cannot be defend- 
ed by any one who considers the forgiveness of injuries to be 
a moral duty. 

There is no question that several of the laws delivered to 
the Israelites in the wilderness would, if enacted now, be 

E renounced impolitic, if not unjust ; but it by no meaiis fol- 
>W8 that they displayed either a want of policy or justice 
then. Let it be remembered, that as the individual man has 
his stages of childhood, youth, and maturity, during each of 
which a different system of discipline is required, so has the 
whole humsin race, as well as every one of the nations be- 
longing to it, the same course to run, and, to a certain degree, 
the same variety of training to undergo. The IsraeUt^ at 
the period of the delivery of their law, were, as their annals 
prove, in the very first stage of their national existence ; they 
were exceedingly rude, exceedingly barbarous, exceedingly 
wajrward, and exceedingly capricious. To subject such a 
people to the more perfect moral restraints, which prevail 
amon^ the polished nations of modern Europe, would have 
been mipracticable : and as God always adapts his dispensa- 
tions to the capabilites of those who receive them, he did not 
attempt it. But let the Jewish laws be compared with the 
laws of other nations of antiquity, with those of the twelve 
tables at Rome, with those of Sparta, Athens, or any other 
state, of whose wisdom we are accustomed to think with ex- 
cusable partiality, and what will be the result ? — that the 
Levitical code, in point of strict justice, of mercy, of humani- 
ty, and a concurrence with right reason, stands pre-eminent- 
ly conspicuous, presenting every where glaring and palpable 
proofs that it could not possibly be the invention of man in a 
stage of society so barlmrous. It is worthy of notice, more- 
over, that in point of antiquity, the Levitical code far surpasses 
• any with which we are acquainted : yet Solon, and Ly- 
cuirgus, and Draco, and other legislators, with all the advan- 
tages of experience to assist them, failed in producing any 
thnig to be compared with it, for wisdom, purity, or fitness. 

But how are we to reconcile the repeated apostacies of the 
Israelites with the &ct that God's power, both to defend and 
T3 
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to punish, was so frequently and conspicuoudy displayed be- 
fore them. It seems hardly possible to believe that any tribe, 
however rude, would commit so flagrant an act of folly, as 
that recorded against them in the matter of the golden cal^ 
or plunge again and again into idolatry and vice, in spite of the 
numerous punishments to which, in consequence, they became 
subject. 

There is, no doubt, a good deal here to excite our surprise i 
but before we pronounce the &cts either impossible, or hard 
to be received, let us look to occurrences, precisely nmilar in 
their nature, which are dail^ and hourly taking place amon^ 
ourselves. The drunkard is repeatedly vmrned, not by hia 
medical attendant only, but by personal experience, that if he 
persist in the pernicious habit to which he isaddicted, his health 
and eventually his Ufe must ML a sacrifice. He sees his affidra 
thrown into confusion, his femily in poverty and distress, and 
he is himself, from time to time, the victim of violent remorse ; 
yet this man, in the enlightened nineteenth century, possessed 
of an excellent understanding and a liberal education, runs 
headlong, against every imamnable inducement of conscience 
and feehng, into ruin. With such a fact staring us in the 
fiice, why should we hesitate to believe that a nation of illite- 
rate barbarians, just emerged from the most degrading slavery, 
and vitiated in their moral not less than in their intellectual 
being, should, in despite of all the displays of Grod's power, to 
which they were witnesses, fell away, as often as a strong 
temptation occurred, from their allegia nee to Jehovah. If it be 
urged, that such spectacles as those described by Moses, must 
have acted more powerfully than any restraints of conscience 
and reason, we answtNr, that taking into consideration the re- 
lative conditions of society, we entertain a directly opposite 
opinion. We are strongly disposed to believe, that the eiOi^ht> 
ened and well-educated man who cannot be restrained from 
the commisfflon of crime hy the reproaches of his own heart, 
and the spectacle of his children's ruin, would not, even now, 
be cured of his folly, by a repetition of such a scene as occurred 
on Mount Sinai ; and we entertain no doubt at all, that the 
scene in question produced upon the grovelling barbarians 
who witnessed it, a far less enduring, if not a less vivid effect, 
than one nightof bitter self-upbraidiSg produces now upon the 
drunkard, to whom we have compared them. 

One point only remains to be noticed, ere we bring this 
chapter to a close ; we allude to the story of Baalam and bis 
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imeakiiig sm, with tho oonaequexices attendant on his viait to 
Balak's encampment 

Of the miracle of the speaking saa^ we have no more to say 
than that it rests its title to credibiUty on piedsely the same 
authority with the plagues oi Elgypt and the passage of the 
Red Sea. In our extreme self-compdacence we are iiSeed dis- 
posed to think that the poor ass was but an unworthy instru- 
ment, in the hands of the Most High ; whilst the faculty of 
i^peech seems so perfectly incompatible with the organic ar- 
rangement of the creature's parts, that our scepticism is al- 
most involuntarily excited. But the latter disposition will 
cease to operate at once, if it be remembered that the ass here, 
like the pillar of cloud in the camp, was the mere sheU, if we 
may so speak ; and that the words, thouffh issuing from the 
creature's mouth, were the ofiipring of Almighty volitions. 
The power which is able to create, may surely be admitted to 
be competent to Uie acccHnplishment of any minor operation ; 
nor is it one whit more surprising that the ass should have 
conversed with Balaam, tnan that the serpent conversed 
wilh Eve in Paradise. Besides, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover a motive for the display of this exercise of power un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of the case before us. Ba- 
laam was on his way for the avowed purpose of cursing those 
whom Qod had blessed, and God, by opening the mouth of an 
animal naturally dumb, and causin^g it to rebuke its master, 
taught the sorcerer that whatever his will might be, his power 
extended no further than Jehovah should sanction. 

Of Balaam himself different opinions are held by different 
oommentators ; some supposing nim to have belonged to the 
number of true prophets, such as ]N^lchizedek, Job, &C., 
whom we find apart nom the twelve tribes ; others contending 
that he was a mere pretender to supernatural gifts, like the 
magicians or sorcerers in Blgypt. We confess ourselves in- 
clined decidedly to &vour the latter opinion. His entire be- 
haviour, indeed, as well in his own house as in the high place 
beside Balak, indicates, that though he was not ignorant of 
the existence of the God of Israel, nor indisposed to acknow- 
ledge his power, he was by no means an exclusive worshipper 
of nim, as the Creator and Governor of the universe. His 
ncrifices were all offered upon altars sacred to Baal ; they 
were arranged in the order to which Baal's devotees attended i 
and virithout a doubt he went apart with the expectation of re- 
ceiving no divine communication, but merely m continuatioQ 
oi that system of deceit which he was accustomed to practise. 
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Hill bteMingi and pf]oph<><aef were aooordiiifflj poured fiirth 
under the very same influence which grantra speech to the 
aaa; in other wordi, thoug^ sublime ami of fizea aocompliflh- 
ment, they were purely inroluntaiy. They relate, as the 
moat competent judges have dearly shown, to the events to 
which we have lefened them ; and they have all, as fiir as 
time has permitted, been strictly fulfilled. 

Nate. — It win be seen that no notice has been taken, in the 
preceding pa^es, either of the personal history, or <^ the 
Dook received mto our Canon, as proceeding from the pen of 
the patriarch Job. Two motives have mrected us m the 
adoption of this course, either of which will, vre presume, 
operate as a justification in the eyes of our readers. In the 
first place, the events recorded in that sublime poem, being in 
no degree connected with the history of the Bible, it would 
have been totally inconsistent with the plan which vre had 
chalked out for ourselves, to have given of them, even a brief 
account In the next place, the opinions which have been 
held respecting the nature <k the book itself as wett as the era 
of the patriarcn's trial, are so varied and so contradictory, that 
we feel by no means disposed to attempt the arduous tesk of 
determining among them. It is enough for us to know tliat 
Job was a real and not a fictitious person; that he was severely 
tried and found worthy ; and that the hixk^ which bears his 
name, as it is full of beauty and lessons of piety, has been ad- 
mitted as canonical in all ages of the church ; but whetlter it 
be an exact history, penn^ by himself or a dramatic poem 
eomposed by wom^xMj else, the learned are by no means 
agreed. Nor is the question («e of any importance whi4»ver. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Jothua assumes the guidance of the congregation, — Invades 
Canaan, — His wars and general government. — Objections 
stated, and answered, 

A. M. 3803 to 3829.~B. C. 1606 to 1583. 
On the death of Moses, Joshua, by divine command, as 
■wn>ed the chief direction of the affidrs of Israel ; and cheer- 
ed by a promise of the same miraculous iMwistance whidi 
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had been affi>rded to his predecessor, made immediate diiqK>- 
ntions to carry his arms mto Canaan. 

As a preparatory step towards the accomplishment of that 
great object, spies were sent out from the camp at Shittim, 
who^ crossing the Jordan, bent their steps towanls Jericho, a 
fortified town situated about ten miles firom the western bank 
of the river. They reached the place in safety, and taking 
up their abode with a female publican, called lUhab, obtain- 
ed from her much information relative to the temper and 
preparations of her countrymen. But whilst thus employed, 
mtelligence was conveyed to them that their steps had been 
traced by the rulers of the city, and that armed men were 
approaching the house, for the purpose of apprehending 
them. 

Had their hostess proved treacherous under such circum- 
stances, their destruction would have been inevitable, because 
every avenue of escape was blocked up, and resistance 
wholly out of the question ; but Rahab, either instigated by 
a divme impulse, or obeying the dictates of a di^Dosition 
naturally humane, placed her own life in jeopardy, m order 
to preserve theirs. She concealed them under some flax, 
which was laid out to dry on the roof of her house, deceived 
their pursuers by a story of their pretended departure, and 
letting them down by a rope from her window aner nightfiill, 
placed them in safety beyond the city-wall. ^ In return for so 
much kindness, the spies readily gave their pledge, that in 
the event of Jericho felling into the hands of the Israehtes, 
Rahab| with her kindred, shoukl be respected ; and it was 
ajgreed between them that the same cord which had f\imished 
them with the means of escape, should be hung out as a mark 
by which to distinguish Rahab's dwelling from others. 

In the meanwhuB Joshua had not b^n backward in re- 
moving every obstacle which seemed capable of standing in 
the way of a speedy commencement of nostilities. Callii^ 
together the heads of those tribes which had received their 
portioii on the east of Jordan, he reminded them of dieir 
promise to assist their brethren in the subjugation of Canaan, 
and he was gratified by receiving a prompt assurance that 
they would by no means violate the ensaffement. This was 
scarcely done, when the spies, after mwing for three days 
among the mountams, came in vnth the jo3rful news that 
theii enemies were already more than half defeated by their 
own terror : orders were accordingly issued that the army 
should be in readiness to move at a moment's warning, and 
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by dawn, on the following morning, the tents were stmck^ 
and the whole congregation was in march. 

It was now the season of barley-harvest, which in Pales- 
tine and the countries adjacent, occurs early in spring, when 
the rivers, swollen by the melting of the snow in Obanus, 
and the falling of frequent showers, usually overflow their 
bulks. The Jordan, not less than other streams, is subject 
to periodical floods, and the Israelites, on approaching it, 
found that it had not only spread its tide over a large* por- 
tion of the lowlands, but that its current, at all times rapid, 
was increased into a torrent. As there was no ford here, 
nor any means at hand for the construction of temporary 
bridges, the obstacle thus presented to a further progress 
appesjred to the people at Iturge to be insurmountable, and 
they were the more confirmed in that idea in consequence of 
the directions which Joshua gave that the camp should be 
andn pitched. But Joshua acted on this, as on other occa- 
sions, under the immediate guidance of Jehovah. It pleased 
Qod once more to exert his power visibly in fiivour of his 
people, and to lay before them one other remarkable proof 
that their successes arose not from their own valour or con- 
duct, but entirely from his care and protection. 

The bait which took place in the vicinity of the Jordan, 
lasted during three days ; at the end of which time, the 
Israelites having solemnly sanctified themselves, were again 
put into motion. At the head of the column moved the 
{nriests, bearing the ark, whose feet no sooner touched the 
river, than its stream became divided, and they advanced in 
security to the very centre of the channel, where they halted. 
As long as the ark stood here, the waters firom above rushed 
backwards, and rose up into heaps, as fiir as the town of 
Adam, wlulst below, a space of sixteen or eighteen nules in 
extent, was left clear between this extraordinary v?all, and 
the Dead Sea. Over that space the army of Israel marched ; 
men, women, and children, sheep, cattle, and baggage, all 
passed in safety ; but the passage was no sooner made good, 
and the last of the stragrglers clMed up, than the ark removed 
from the channel, and me river returned to its strength. The 
latter events, however, did not take place till after certain 
monuments had been erected, both in the river itself and on 
the spot where the ark landed. Twelve stones were, by 
Joshua's directions, taken from the centre of the channel, 
and planted upon the Canaanitish side in the plain of Gilga], 
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whilfli a like number were piled m fhe channel itielC so as 
to be visible, at ordinary floods, from either bank. 

The effect of this wonderful occurrence upon the peoj^ 
of the counUy, was not different from what might have been 
expected. Their terror, originally great, rose to a height 
which deprived them of all power of exertion ; insomuch, 
that instead of advancing to meet Joshua, and endeavouring 
to overwhelm him b)r numbers, they shut themselves in their 
fortified towns, to abide the issue. Of the leisure thus afford- 
ed, the Hebrew leader fidled not to take advantage. During 
the progress of the Israelites through the wilderness, two of 
the most distinguishing ceremonies of their law, the festival 
of the passover, and the rite of circumcision, had been very 
imperfectly attended to. The first, indeed, it became im 
possible to celebrate, from the moment that the people began 
to depend upon manna for subsistence ; and the last appears 
to have been graciously dispensed with by God, in considera 
Uon of the danger likely to arise out of it, during a life of 
constant travel. Now, however, that their wandenngs were 
drawing to a close, and com again within their reach, it 
became mcumbent upon the Israeutes to pay to these, no less 
than to other matters, divinely ordered, a ri^d obedience } 
and Joshua seized the first opportunity which oflered, to 
enforce this solemn truth on their minds. He caused the 
passover to be kept with great solemmty, on the plains of 
Gilgal, previous to which, every male in the camp was cir- 
cumcised ; and he permitted the people to enjoy a season of 
rest, till the effects of the latter operation ceased to be felt. 

Whilst his followers were in this plight, Joshua went 
forth, on a certain occasion, unattended, to reconnoitre the de- 
fences «f Jericho^ and to arrange his plans for the conduct of 
the seige. He was thus employed, when there suddenly 
stood before him a warrior, clothed in complete armour, who 
brandished a drawn sword in his hand, and seemed prepared 
fer battle. Nothing daunted by the apparition, Joshua in- 
stantly demanded whether he dc^red to be regarded as a 
friend, or a foe ; but the stranger no sooner spoke^ than Jo- 
shua fell on his foce before him, and worshipped him, as the 
angel of the covenant, who had hitherto guided the journeys 
of uod's people. By that mysterious being, he was instructed 
how it behoved him to attack Jericho ; he was told that heie^ 
as in the passage of the Jordan, Jehovah would himself fight 
ibr Israel ; and he returned to the camp with a perfect aasiu- 
ance that a great and Uoodleas victory awaited him. 
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Ia obedience to fheiiBtmetions of the angdicwanior, JoAvUL 
no sooner perceived that the Israelites were in a conditicm t6 
BHiv^ than he broke up his encampment, and advanced 
against Jericho. For six days the troops marched ronnd the 
(own, a company of priests going before, with the sonnd of 
trumpets ; but on the seventh day, Jericho was encompassed 
seven times ; and at the close of the last progress, the follow- 
ing event occurred : At a given signal, the priests blew their 
horns, and the people raised a shout. Upon this, the walls 
of the place fell flat upon the ground, as if shaken down by an 
earthquake ; and the Israelite, rushing over the ruins, made 
themselves masters of Jericho. No quarter was given to any 
of the inhabitants, except such as sought shelter in the house 
of Rahab. Every living creature, both of man and beast, pe- 
rished, and the houses being consumed by fire, Joshua loaded 
the very ruins with an execration, implying that he who 
should presume to rebuild them, would do so to his sorrow. 

The next place, against which Joshua turned his arms, 
was Ai, an inconsiderable though a fortified town, about 
twelve miles distant from Jericho. Thither he despatched a 
corps of three thousand men, which he ccmsidered perfectly 
competent to its reduction ; but to his extreme mortification, 
the detatdiment was repulsed, and some loss, both in killed 
and wounded, experienced. Unimportant as such a defeat 
might be deemed, it nevertheless afiected the Israelites with 
steai sorrow. It was evident that the reverse had be&llen 
Uiem, not in the ordinary course of war, but in punishment 
of some act of disobedience ; and no great while elapsed, ere 
Joshua was made aware of the nature of the ofience com- 
mitted. God had strictly enjoined, that no person should 
defile himself by retaining for his own use, any article of 
^under taken from Jericho j and now, on beinff consulted 
by Joshua, he informed that chie^ that one of Uie soldiers 
employed asainst Ai, had violated the command. The lot 
was promptly cast, in order to discover the criminal. It fell 
first upon the tribe of Judah, then upon the family of the 
Zarhites, next upon the house of Zabdi, and finally upon a 
man named Achan : who, seeing himself thus detected, at 
once acknowledged that he had been tempted to secrete cer- 
tain articles of value underground, in his tent ; these were 
produced before the congregation, in confirmation of tha 
truth of his confession ; and he was put to death by stoning, 
in the valley of Achor. 

As soon as he had thus made expation for the guilt of the 
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people, Jodma put hiinself at the head <^ the whole army 
and marched against Ai. The inhabitants, encouraged by 
their late victoiy, again sallied out in force, and the Israefites 
b^ Joshua's orders, once more retreated, in seeming con^ 
•ion. But Joshua had not been inattentive to his duty as a 
general. A strong division, moving at night, had Iain down, 
previous to the arrival of the main body, m ambuscade, near 
the gate ; and now rushing upon the place, emptied of its gar 
rison, mside themselves masters of it, without striking a blow 
The success was signified to Joshua, by volumes of smoke 
which rose from the burning town, when the latter, feeing 
about, charged his pursuers, and overthrow them with great 
slaughter. Thus were the people of Ai totally defeated, 
their army cut to pieces, their capital destroyed, and every 
«oul belonging to it put to the sword ; whilst the kins was 
hang^ed upon a gibbet until sunset, when he was taken down, 
cast into the gateway of the city, and a heap of stones raised 
over him. 

The signal success which had hitherto attended the arms 
of Israel, increased the alarm of the nations which dwelt on 
the west of Jordan, insomuch that they entered into a strict 
alliance virith one another, for the purpose of opposing the 
further progress of the strsjigers. One tribe alone, the Gibe- 
onites, whose prudence was more conspicuous than their cou- 
rage, refused to join the confederates ; but resolving, at all ha- 
zards, to seek the protection of a people, whom they entertained 
no hope of being able to resist, they fell upon an exceedingly 
ingemous device fer the attainment of their object. They 
despatched to Joshua's camp a certain number of crafty per- 
sons, arrayed in worn-out shoes, and soiled garments, and 
carrying mouldy breadintheirwallets, and wine-skins torn and 
tarnished, who represented themselves as ambassadors from 
a remote countnr, the inhabitants of which, having heard of 
God's gracious dealings with the Israelites, were anxious to 
contract with them a league of amity and commerce. The 
Israelites, deceived by the appearance, not less than by the lan- 
guage of these men, readily consentad to treat with them^ ; 
and assured them, by the «>lemn pledge of an oath, of their 
fevour and protection. This was scarcely done, when the 
true state of the case became known ; and though the oath 
had been extorted from Uiem by a gross deceit, the Israelites 
did not conuder themselves at liberty to retract it ; on the 
contrary, the lives of the Gibeonites were spared, but Joshua 
imposed upon them terms scarcely more fevourable than ex 
VolTL—U 
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UtBDViatioii itoelf ; he reduced them to a state of aheolattf) 
bcmdage, took from them all their property, and doomed them 
to beror ever " hewers of wood, and ^wers of water/' to the 
house of Abraham. 

In the mean while, the other nations, five in nmnber, put 
themselves under the command of Adoni-zedek, King of Je- 
rusalem, and marched against Gibeon, with the design of 
wreaking vengeance upon it, in pimbhment of the desertion 
of its inhabitants from the common cause. The Gibeonites, 
sorely pressed, and in great alarm, sent messengers to Joshua, 
who instantly took the field, in ord^ to support them. Ma- 
king a night-march from his oicampment, he attacked the 
army ofthe confederates at an early hour on the following 
day, and, taking them by surprise, gained a complete and 
easy victory. Sut Grod fought for Israel upon this occasion, 
not less palpably than upon others. As the routed Amorites 
fled firom uieir pursuers, a shower of meteoric stones fell 
among them, which slew a greater number than had &llen 
by the sword of the Hebrews ; whilst Joshua, finding that 
the darkness would rob him of half the fruits of his victory, 
commanded the sun to delay his setting, and the moon to 
remain stationary in heaven. Both the sim and the moon 
obeyed him ; by which means he was enabled to continue the 
pursuit, till he had taken the confederate princes in the cave of 
Makkedah, and put their armies absolutely to the sword. 
The fate of these kings was similar to thi^ which had been 
awarded to the chiefii of Jericho and Ai. Joshua caused 
them to be hanged upon five trees till the evening, when 
they were cast mto the cave where they had striven to find 
shelter ; after which, the Israelites took possession of all the 
southern districts of Canaan, and returned to the standing 
camp at GilgaL 

It is not necessary to continue at length the history of 
Joshua's wars ; let it suffice to state, that for several years he 
was constantly engaged in the conduct of hostilities, during 
which he overthrew successively one-and-thirty princes, ana 
wrested firom them their dommions. Thus were the Ca- 
naanites gradually driven out firom before Israel, whilst such 
of them as escap^ the exterminating sword of the invadera, 
fled in search of new settlements to distant countries. But 
Joshua was more than a successful warrior ; his conquest* 
were as yet but imperfectly secured, when he sent out com- 
missioners to survey the country, and report upon its quali 
ties ; and he caused the whole to be divided in equal portions 
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among the several tribes. To the tribes which were most 
numerous, the largest tracts of land were of course allotted { 
but the pro]>ortion8 were regulated according to the strictest 
laws of equity, and in perfect obedience to the wiU of God. 
Cities of refuge were at the same time established, the Le- 
yites' portion was C6u*efully resenred, and all other matters 
duly attended to, whidi had been {prescribed in the law of 
Moses. Finally, after calling together the leaders of the 
Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
and dismissing them with due acknowledgments, to their 
htxnes beyond Jordan, Joshua himself fixed his own habita- 
tion in tlie Ticinity of Shiloh, where having the tabernacle 
at hand, and the means of consulting God always within 
his reach, he continued to the day of his death, to adminis- 
ter the general affairs of the nation. 

From this period, until within a short time of Joshua's 
deceajie, few events of moment occurred in IsraeL On one 
occasion only, soon after the departure of the friendly tribes 
to their homes, a misunderstanding accidentally arose, 
which, but for the ])rudence of certain judicious persons, 
might have led to serious consequences. The Reubenites, 
Gtuiites, and Manassites, having erected a pillar, or altar, 
on the east bank of the Jordan, to commemorate their re- 
turn to their own settlements, and to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of their union with their bretliren on the west, the latter 
became impressed with a suspicion, that idolatrous usages 
were about to be introduced amon§ them. In their eager- 
ness to check the progress of so hemous a crime, they pro- 
posed to march at once, with arms in their hands, agamst 
the apostates ; but, being persuaded, first of all, to inq^uire 
into tne designs of their brethren, it was happily ascertained 
that no groxmd for their fears existed. Thus, by judicious 
forbearance on the one part, and a prompt and fraiik state- 
ment of facts on the other, was a quarrel, not more unnatu- 
ral in kind, than perilous in its consequences, avoided, and 
the Israelites dwelt, on both sides ( f the river, in peace and 
amity, and in obedience to the law of God. 

Such was the state of things when Joshua, knowing that 
liis end approached, summoned a general assembly of the 
princes and magistrates, with as many of the common peo- 
v^ as could conveniently be brought together, at Shechem. 
To these, in an address full of tenderness and affection, he 
recapitulated the many blessings which God had bestowed 
upon the nation, by raising them up from a state of slavery 
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and subjeetion, rendering them victorious over all their ^ 
mies, and settling them in a land which abounded with com 
and wine, and pasturage for their flocks and cattle. He 
exhorted them to show their gratitude to their Almighty 
Bene&ctor, by paying an undeviating obedience to all his 
laws, and haying prevailed upon them sdemnly to renew 
the covenant, he recorded that act in the sacred vohane, and 
set up a stone, under an oak, as a perpetual testimony 
against them, in case they should violate tiie pledge. This 
was the last public act of Joshua's life. He diea soon after, in 
the 1 10th year of his age, and was buried at Timnath-serah, 
in Mount Ephraim, an estate which the Israelites, in ao> 
knowledg^ent of his signal services, had granted him. 

£leazar, the priest, who had been his companion in the 
government for many years, did not long survive him. He 
was buried in one of the hills of Ephraim, leaving his office to 
Phinehas, his son; and the funerals of Uiese two great mm 
reminding the people of what was still due to the bones of 
Joseph, the latter were, with much pomp, laid, by the tribes 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, beside the ashes of his father, in 
a parcel of ground near Shechem. 

To the truth of the details given in the preceding pagea^ 
every one of our readers must be aware tnat a variety of 
objections have been started ; but, as by far the greater pro- 
portion bear upon their faces marks of the perversity of 
intellect which dictated them, we consider it necessary to 
notice only a fewcrf" the most important. These, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, are limited to the miraculous 
passage of the Jordan ; to the fall of Jericho, not after the 
ordinary labours of a sie^, but by the divine iiilluence ; to 
the shower of stones, which destroyed multitudes of the fly- 
ing Amorites ; and to the standing still of the sun and moon 
at the command of Joshua. No thinking person will pre- 
tend to deny, that such occurrences, considered as isolated 
fiicts, are exceedingly wonderful; the only question is, 
whether they be worthy of credence — ^in other words, whe- 
ther the evidence, on which their authenticity depeiids, be 
satisfactory or otherwise. 

In opposition to the scriptural account of the piLSsage of 
the Jordan, it has been ur^ed, that the river being of a tri- 
flmg width, and fordable m many places, it is much more 
reasonable to conclude that the Israelites took advantage of 
these fords and crossed by ordinary means, than that a niir« 
ado so striking was wrought in their &vour for no aasigita^ 
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Ue purpose. Our reply to this objection is necessarily akin 
to that which we used, when meeting a similar svstem of 
«i^:ument with respect to the passage of the Ked Sea. 
Either the narrative given in the Book of Joshua is, to its 
minutest letter, correct, or the whole history from hegmning 
to end must be bibulous. Though there are undeniamy sev- 
eral fords in the Jordan, by one of whidi, indeed, Joshua's 
spies penetrated into the territory of Jericho, it is quite evi- 
dent tnat the Hebrews, so far from being conducted towards 
these, were carefully led to a point in the river's course, 
where no ford is to be found, and where, to pass by any 
human means, otherwise than by a bridge, or by boats, was 
impracticable. They pitched their camp about eighteen 
miles above the commencement of the take Asphaltites, 
where the Jordan, though of moderate breadth, is at all sea- 
sons deep and rapid, and they arrived there at the period of 
a flood, when the waters were out, so as to inundato the low 
lands on either bank to a considerable extent. All these 
circumstances are recorded in the book of Joshua with 
marked minuteness, and hence it is impossible to believe 
that the writor could have fallen, unintontionally, into so gla- 
ring an error, as the objection attributes to him. As little 
is it conceivable that any mem in his senses would venture 
to affirm^ in the presence of a whole nation, that in sudi a 
transaction they were actors, had the tale been a fiction. 
Joshua, like Moses, addressed his book to the men and wo- 
men before whose eyes aH the wonders recorded in it were 
wrought : it is altogether beyond the pale of credibility to 
suppose uiat he would have done so, had not the wonders 
taken place. Besides, Joshua took care to have other evi- 
dences, to the reality of the miraculous passage besides his 
own narrative. The stonehenge upon the plain of Gileal 
has borne silent testimony for ages to the veracity of nis 
account ; for, of the occasion on which it was set up^ there 
has never from the time of its erection, been entertamed a 
doubt. If it be farther urged that the miracle may, after all, 
be resolved into the operation of a violent wmd, such as that 
of which Horace speaks, as arresting the course of the 
Tiber; we answer that, admitting the truth of Horace's 
legend, which it may require some exertion to do^ and sup- 
posing a similar accident to have befallen the Jordan, the 
£ffici3ty attending the journey of the Israelites, so far from 
being diminished, is increased. Against a ten^pest suffi- 
eienSy powerful to check the course of a deep and rapid 
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rircr, a ^ole nation of men, women and children, with 
numeroui herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep, could not posk 
sibly make head. They would be scattered in all directions 
like dust before the whirlwind, and utterly destroyed. On 
the whsley therefore, we are bouiid, either to receiye the 
history as Joshua g^ves it, or to reject the au^ority of th« 
Bible altogether, and of the difficulties attending the latter 
course, enough ha^ been said already. 

The same reasoninjg; may be i^phed with equal force to 
the detail of the mo<M by which the walls of Jeridio were 
beaten down. Erery attempt, indeed, to eiq^dain that phe- 
nomenon upon what are termed natural principles, mam, end 
m an absurdity ; for the {dienomenon is absolutely beyond 
the reach of what is termed nature, and the story is told in 
language too explicit to admit of more than one interpreta- 
tion. Tlie whole transaction must, therefore, be received as 
one more in addition to the many miracles, of the perform- 
ance of which the Old Testament speaks, and it must be 
imi^citly credited on the authority of that book, or the au- 
thenticity of the hock, itself must be denied. The case is 
somewhat different with respect to the shower <^ stones, 
which wrought so much damage to the Amorites, as well as 
td the standing still o[ the sun and moon at Jo^ua's com* 
mand. Both of these eyents fall, to a certain degree, wiUiin 
tite Umits of ordinary occurrences, though their occurrence 
at the particular moment, when the necessities of the Israel- 
ites called for them, is, doubtless, just as much a miracle as 
any other recorded in Scripture. 

With respect to the shower of stones, no fact can be more 
fuUy attested, than that such showers haye fidlen, to a 
greater or less extent, at various times, and in various parts 
of the world. Besides the accounts given by Livy and other 
ancient historians, we have had, in times comparatively 
modem, repeated instances of such occurrences. Thus^ 
near Padua, in the year 1510, there fell a shower of about 
twelve hundred stones, one of which weighed twenty, and 
another sixty pounds ; a shower of sand, which continued 
fbr about fifteen hours, fell, on the 6th of April, 1719, in the 
Adriatic ; a shower of stones fell at Plann, near Tabor, in 
Bohemia, July 3, 1753; the same thing took place at Bar- 
bontain, nearlloguefort, July 1789 ; there was an extensiva 
i^ower of stones in the environs of Agen, July 24, 1790 ; 
another of about twelve stones at Sienna, in Tuscany, July 
1794 J and one greater than all, at Benares, on the I9th of 
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Decixober, 1798. How these ftones are foraMd, or how^ 
«when formed, they are supported m the atmospnere, no one 
.has pretended to explain ; but the fact of their hayJAg been 
/cuplported there, and afterwards taUins to the earth, it is no 
«nore possible to doubt, than it is po^ible to doubt our own 
existence. Why then should w* hesitate to believe that 
:ihe confederated Canaanites were overtaken by a umilar 
.^ihower and destroyed. 

Again, though it be perfectly true that to speak of the 
4n]n standing still, or the moon ceasing to go down, is, in 
.«tnct propriety, to speak incorrectly, notking is move cer- 
.tain than that such language is emjioyed every day, even 
:Junong philosophers ; as it probably has been employed in 
jBJl countries and by all men, since the commencement of 
time. He, therefore, who .would object to the miracle in 
question* on the ground of Joshua's making use of terms 
philosophically improper, must likewise be prepared to enter 
ids protest against the vernacular langua^ ot all the coun- 
tries under b&aven. Whether Joshua hunself understood 
-the theory of the earth's movement upon its own axis, may 
very well be questioned ; but even if ne did, he would have 
appeared to those about him like one insane, had he c(»n- 
manded it to arrest its rotatory motion. But it is not here, 
we are well Aware, that the d^ef difficulty lies. Would 
;not a sudden check given to the rotatory motion of the earth, 
l>e productive of the most tremendous consequences? 
Would not the whde globe be shaken into chaos, and the 
^uilibrium of the universe itself destroyed ? It is idle to 
put these questions, because the power which was cQmpe« 
tent to retard the globe in its diurnal revolution, was equally 
.competent to guard against any evil consequences arising 
•out of it; but after all, there is no necessity for supposing 
that the whole earth was deranged in its course, ra order 
that Joshua might complete a victory which he had already 
won. The prolonging of daylight over Qibeon, and the 
apparent lingering of Uie moon in the valley of Ajalon, may 
be very satisfactorily accounted for without supposing any 
such extraordinary event to have befallen, at the same time 
that the truth of Sacred History is amply and clearly vindi- 
cated. 

Every person acquainted with the first principles of natu- 
ral philosophy, is aware that a ray of light passing obliquely 
out of a rare medium into one more dense ; in other words, 
out of a thin into a thicker vapour, is bent.at the paint ot 
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incidence towards the perpendicular, and that it is bent 
more or less according to the density of the medium into 
which it posses. Hence it is that the sun appears still visi- 
ble, when it can be mathematically demonstrated that he is 
several degrees under the horizon, whilst twilight lingers 
with us for hours after darkness might be expects to set in. 
Now, if such ht the case at all times, what difficulty is there 
ii supposing diat Qod listened, on the occasion under re- 
view, to the spirit of Joshua's prayer, and produced the 
desired result by rendering the medium mto which the sun's 
rays passed supematurally dense, and making his disk visi- 
ble at once over half or even the whole of the globe. There 
is surely nothhig impossible in this, which is neither more 
nor less than an extension of a well-known power of the 
atmosphere ; and if it be received as correct, then is the 
'vdiole phenomenon explained without the occurrence of any 
such difficulty as might be supposed otherwise to attend it. 
But in truth it is haimy worth while to seek, in cases like 
the present, for support to the assertions of Scripture in the 
discoveries of science. By whatever means tlie light of that 
remarkable day was prolonged, God was indisputably the 
direct agent in prolonging it : nor was it more difficult fw 
him to retard the motion of me earth on its axis, guarding 
all the while against any mischievous consequence, than to 
bend a ray of Ught to a degree such as never occurred be- 
fore, and wiU probably never occur again. 

There is yet one objection left to the truth of Joshua's 
history, which we have chosen to notice by itself not only 
because it is perhaps the most startling of all, but because 
the discussion of it will unavoidably lead us into a short re- 
view of the origin and moral state of the severid nations 
with whom he waged war. The objection to which we 
allude turns upon the extreme severity of GK)d's instruc- 
tions, touching the treatment to be shown to the people of 
Canaan. The Israelites were enjoined^ on no account 
whatever, to enter into treaties, or form aUiances with them. 
They were to show no mercy, nor to have the smallest com- 
passion ; but to put every living creature indiscriminately 
to the sword, till the whole were absolutely destroyed, or 
driven out from before them. These are mdeed tremen- 
dous orders, by whomsoever issued, and when regarded as 
emanating from the great Ruler of the universe, can hardly 
fail of exciting both horror and surprise. Yet a brief re- 
view of the condition of the nations against whom they 
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mrere fulminated, will suffice to show that Ae decreet wen 
^absolutely necessary to the general benefit of mankind, and, 
•as a necessary consequence, perfectly just. 

The grand theatre of Joshua's warlike operations, com- 
prised that portion of Asiatic Turkey, -which is now known 
oy the general name of Palestine, and is bounded on the 
north by Mount Libanus, which separates it from Syria ; 
on the east by Mount Hermon, which divides it from Ara^ 
bia Deserta; by the mountains of Sin and the deserU of 
Arabia Petrasa on the south ; and by the Mediterranean 
on the west. It was inhabited at the period of the Hebrew 
invasion by a great variety of tribes or nations, which de- 
rived their orkin from widely different stocks, and lived 
each indepem^htly of its neighbours, under its own form 
of feudal government. Some of these, such as the Amo- 
rites, the Moabites, the Midianites, and the Edomites, who 
dwelt on the east and south of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, could lay claim to an antiquity not more remote, than 
that oi the IsraeUtes themselves ; others, which possessed 
the districts on the west of the river ; namely, the Canaan- 
ites^ the Philistines, and the Amalekites, had existed as 
nations long before the call of Abraham. All were, how- 
ever, at one period or another opposed directly, or indi- 
rectly, to the IsraeUtes, though the conduct of the Israelites 
towards them all, even in war, was by no means the same. 

The Amorites, the Moabites, the Midianites, and the 
£domite8, as they were not included under the curse im- 
posed upon the inhabitants of Canaan, so were they at no 
moment threatened by the children of Israel with a war of 
extermination. However corrupt they might be, and fear- 
fully corrupt some of them at least unquestionably were, 
the measure of their iniquities came not up to that of the 
Oanaanites^ whilst their origin was so nearly akin to that 
of the IsraeUtes themselves, as to afford an insuperable 
barrier to the excitation of vindictive feelings in the oreasts 
of the latter against them. Thus the Amorites and the 
Moabites, being descended from Lot, could not be reearded 
AS absolute aUens by the stock of Abraham ; whilst the 
Midianites themselves springing from Abraham, as the 
Edomites were tlie seed or Isaac, through Esau, were clearly 
sapling from the same root. It would have been a gross 
TiolaUon of the instincts of nature, as weU as direcUy 
opposed to God's dealings with their common ancestor, had 
tne Israelites rushed upon these nations with the sword of 
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desolation, and we accordingly find that they were com* 
manded on no account whatever to molest their kindred, 
but to solicit a safe conduct through their territories into the 
la^ of promise. Had the request of the Israelites been 
oompUed with, we have every reason to believe that they 
womd have marched in perfect order, and without ccnnmit- 
ting a single act of hostUity, to the Jordan ; but such 
was not the case. Alarmed at the appearance of an armed 
host on theur frontiers, the nations which skirted Canaan 
entered into alliances against them, and by commencing a 
war as unprovoked as it was impolitic, drew down upon 
themselves the vengeance of their conquerors. The Audi* 
anites and the Moabites in psurticular, who, joining fraud 
to violence, aimed at the ruin of the Israelites, by leading 
them into apostacyfrom Jehovah, suffered a tremendous 
but not unmerited chastisement : yet is it worthy of remark, 
that from none of these nations were any permanent con- 
quests wrested. On the contrary, the only portion of terri- 
tory of which the Israelites took possession, on the east or 
Arabian side of the Jordan, was a district belonging to the 
Amorites, a Canaanitish race, which had themselves won it 
by the sword, and which were now displaced to make room 
for the Reubenites, Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh. 

But though such were the designs of the Israelites, and 
such their proceedings in relation to the tribes which dwelt 
without the boundary of Canaan, it is beyond dispute, that 
with the Canaanites themselves they csime prepared to wage 
a war of absolute extermination, and that they were direct- 
ly enjoined to do so by God himself, is repeatedly asserted 
in the Bible. The question accordingly arises, how far 
such conduct can be reconciled to our notions of perfect 
fi;oodness and iustice ; in other words, whether it be possi- 
ble to believe that Almighty God could give over one entire 
race of men to the swords of another. 

The only difficulty in this case appears to us to apply to 
the kind of means employed by God, in the execution of 
a great national iud^ment. Tliat the Canaarites were a 
race of incorrigible idolaters, whose morals, from the most 
remote periods, were polluted to a degree hard to be iroa- 
eined, we have the highest of all authority for asserting. 
I)escended from Canaan, the grandson of Noah, and taking 
early possession of the country which Uiey now held, they 
appear to have given themselves \ip entirely to the practice 
of every vice which a depraved mncy could suggest «• in 
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deed we find that some of their cities were overwhelmed in 
the days of Abraham, with fire firom heaven, as if nothing 
short of the utter extinction of all animal and vegetable life, 
could pmify the polluted district. From the date of that 
occurrence downwards, their guilt, so far from diminishing, 
seems daily to have increased. Their religion was of Uie 
grossest and most debasing kind, the objects of their wor- 
ship being some of the worst passions of human nature, at 
least the ceremonies, which that religion enjoined as ac- 
ceptable to the gods, ccmnot, witiiout a violation of all de- 
cency, be described. Human sacrifices were of frequent 
recurrence amonsst them ; they gave their own children to 
be consumed in tne furnace of Moloch ; in a word, the whole 
tenour of their existence was a series of ofiences against the 
laws, both of God and nature. 

Had Jehovah, after bearing ^th such a people during no 
fewer than four centuries, sent upon them, at last, a famine 
or a pestUence, and cut them off fix>m the face of the earth, 
no theist could for a moment deny that he acted with per- 
fect justice. Had he again caused fire to fall upon tnem 
from heaven, or overwhelmed them by the waters of a flood, 
the same admission must have been made ; why then should 
it be urged, that he acted in opposition to any one of his 
known attributes, because he let loose yet another of his 
judgments upon them, namely, war. l«or such, as far as 
they were anected, is really the case. The Israelites were 
towards them neither more nor less than instruments of 
punishment in the hands of the great Ruler of the universe, 
who chose to slay them by the edge of the sword, raUier 
than by severe and lingering sickness. If it be urged that 
to subject women and unoffending children to the horrors of 
war, is not in agreement with our notions of Divine justice, 
we reply that the very same observation might be made in 
the case of a plague or a deluge. Sickness and the waters 
spcure neither age nor sex, yet sickness and the waters are 
peimitted by Divine justice, to prevail equally with war. 
Bat it is not to the case of the Canaanites alone that we are 
to looliL when considering this matter. The whole scheme 
of Grod's providence must be examined, and then it will bd 
seen, that tremendous as the order of massacre may sound, 
it was given for the wisest and best of purposes. 

The object for which the Israelites were chosen and kept 
apart from other nations, has already been explained ; they 
were thus treated in order that some knowledge of true reU-^ 
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gion might bepresenred in the worid, and mankind gradiK 
ally prepared n>r the coming of the Messiah. Now to effecl 
this design, it was necessary toplace before their eyes 8om» 
•triking and sensible proofs of Grod's abhorrence of idolatry ; 
proofs which should affect them even more powerfully than 
the denunciations of Jehovah from Mount Sinai, or their' 
own treatment in the wilderness. Such proofe were given 
in the command, which emanated from God himself that 
no quarter should be shown to the Canaanites. accompanied 
as that command was with the declaration, that they were; 
devoted to destruction in punishment of their crimes. It. 
cannot be urged that even this purpose might have been: 
equally well served, had God annihilated the Canaanites by^ 
a pestilence, previous to the arrival of the Israelites, and 
thus made room for them without causing their hands to h^ 
imbrued in the blood of so many of their fellow-creatures^ 
No scene can make such an impression upon our minds as 
that in which we have ourselves been actors, and hence, tha: 
effect of such a catastrophe, however vivid at the moment, 
would have been far more likely to pass away, than the 
eflfect produced by a series of successful wars, the success of 
which was made to depend upon the piety and obedience of 
those who waged them. 

A^ain we l^im from the inspired hist<Hian that the C&-- 
naamtes were neither utterly exterminated, nor absolutely 
driven from their settlements either by Joshua or his imme- 
diate successors : on the contrary, out of the seven nations- 
^Hiich possessed Palestine Proper, one only, the Gkrgash-- 
ites, seems ever to have been entirely eradicated, and by (but 
the larger proportion of it migrated into Africa, where they 
are supposed to have established flourishing colonies. Num- 
bers of the others perished inde^, or fled from the sword of 
the Israelites, but still larger numbers remained, to dismite 
i^ ages, the possession of the land, with the invaders. Nor 
are excellent reasons for this wanting. One of these Moses- 
himself adduces, when he says^ that God would not drive 
out the nations from before his people all at once, lest the 
beasts of the forest should multiply upon them; whilst 
Joshua has assigned another, not less conclusive, by aflirm- 
ing that the Canaanites were permitted to remain, as trials 
of the fedth and obedience of his countrjrmen. In every 
point of view, therefore, whether we look to the amount of 
suffering endured by the vanquished, or to the benefits ao- 
cming to the conquerors, and through them to all mankind^ 
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H was hi more oonsonant to the wisdom and goodnen of 
God, that the Canaanites should safhr by the sword of the 
Israelites, than that a pestilence or a famine should come 
amonjgf them, and sweep them from the foce of the earth. 

With respect again to the Amalekites and the Philistinei^ 
as both of these nations stood on grounds somewhat differ* 
ent from that occupied by the uanaanites, so the treat- 
ment which the Israelites exhibited towards them was dis* 
tinct. The Amalekites, a corrupt race, which derived their 
origin from Amalek, the son of Ham, if they came not under 
the original ban, which devoted the Canaanites to destruc- 
tion, unquestionably excited the wrath of the Isradites, by 
their conduct towards them in the wilderness. It will be re- 
membered that soon after the escape out of Egy^t, the 
Amalekites attacked the people in the desert of RepnKhm^ 
and barbarously put to death all whom sickness or weariness 
compelled to straggle. Of this the Israelites were not un- 
minoful, and hence ue lasting antipathy which they nourish- 
ed towards these, the earliest and most ungenerous of their 
enemies. But in the case of the Philistines^ matters bore a 
somewhat different aspect. With that people the Hebrews 
carried on frequent wars, in which both parties suffered se- 
verel)r, and Joshua assigned the territory without scruple to 
the tribes, because it lay within the bounds of the promised 
land ; but the Philistine wars were not like the wars with 
the Canaanites, wars of extermination, they aimed «t con- 

3uest, or the imposition of tribute, but at nothing more. No 
oubt they were always conducted with extreme cruelty, 
for from cruelty, the vice of those early times, the Israelites 
were not more free than their nei^bours ; but, as we shall 
have occasion to show in the course of the following history, 
they seklom ended in such massacres as those perpetrated at 
Jencho and AL 

One word on the nature of the civil government under 
which these nations lived may not be amiss, were it only to 
meet a difficulty which has sometimes been started, touching 
the multitude of kings slain and kingdoms subdued by 
Joshua. 

A very slight acquaintance with ancient history^ will be 
sufficient to teach us, that at the period of which the inspired 
writer of the Book of Joshua treats, the patriarchal form of 
rule prevailed to a large extent, not only amons the lesser, 
but amon^ the greater nations. In Assyria, tor example, 
and even m Elgypt, though each had at its head one pnnoe 
Vol. I.— X, 
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or king, who swayed the sceptre by hereditary right, and 
ezercim authority over the whole empire, there existed 
multitudes of petty chiefs or princes, who, whilst they readi* 
ly paid allegiance to their common superior, exercised, with* 
in the limits of their respective principalities, absolute power. 
Such arrangements, indeed, seem unayoidable in a state of 
society which has not yet attained to just notions touching 
the original rights of man ; nor is the period very distant, 
even in this country, since a perfect speomen of them could 
be found amon^ tne Highlanders of Scotland. So in the 
fiook of Genesis we read of the kii^ of EUam, Shinar, and 
Ellasar; of Tided, the king of nations, andBera and Bir- 
dia, wiUi their allies : all of whom seem to have been no 
more than heads of clans or septa^ independent in relation to 
one another, but subject to the King ofAssyria. 

In like manner the nations with which Joshua came into 
collision, appear all to have been parcelled out into dans or 
septs, which looked up to their hereditary chiefs as magis- 
trates in time of peace, and as natural leaders in time of war. 
Thus the Edomites had their dukes, and the Moabites and 
Midianites their kings, whilst of the Canaanites no fewer 
than one-and-thirty princes are enumerated as having fidlen 
in the process of the first contests with the Hebrews. It is 
quite manifest that these could have been nothing more than 
leaders of hordes, similar in most respects to our own hig^ 
kind dans ; though it is extremely probable that there was 
one in each nation superior to the rest, to whom they paid 
the same kind of obedience which our Highland chie& were 
in the habit of pa3ring to the Scottish monarch. He, ther&- 
fore, who hesitates to receive the dedarations of Holy 
Wnt, because these happen not to accord, in every respect, 
with his own preconceived opinions, will do weU to make 
himself acquainted with &cts as they stand, and he will find 
Aat it is not Scripture, but his own mind which is in error, 
by attachii^ to terms a different sense from that which they 
were intended to convey. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

tkath of Joshua, — Oovemment ofthejitdget, — A^ 

uhments of the Isra^dea, — Oljections stated and < 

A. M. 3829 to 4259.— B. C. 1582 to 1152. 

The death of Joshua appears to have restored to the 
children of Israel that ancient and universal system of rule, 
which gives to the head of each family the direction and 
control of all its members. UnUke his predecessor in power, 
the great Hebrew leader nominated no chief ma^trate to 
succeed him : and the events first recorded after his decease, 
clearly establish the fact, that to every tribe was thenceforth 
committed the management of its own affairs, with full 
powers of waging war and making peace, independently 
of the advice or sanction of any general senate. As the 
state of society to which such an arranfi;ement gave birth 
was exceedingjly curious, and as scmae kaowle^e of it is 
essential to a right understanding of the whole narrative of 
Sacred History, it may not be amiss if we endeavour, in 
this place, to give a short account of it. 

From the earliest times, the descendcuits of Jacob appear 
to have been subject to no other rule than that which nature, 
not less than the will of their great ancestor pointed out. 
Even amidst the pressure oi Egypticm bondage, we find 
traces of the patriarchal form of ^vemment, more especi- 
ally as the hour drew nigh which was to witness their 
deliverance ; when Moses, afler receiving his commission, 
was commanded" by Jehovah to gather the elders of Israel 
together, and to commimicate with them. In lilffe manner, 
when the law was delivered from Mount Sinai, a similar 
distinction was made between the heads of families and 
their clansmen, Aaron and the rulers of the congregation 
advanced jir«( to converse with Moses, **and afterwards all 
the children of Israel."* 

This natural jurisdiction of family chiefs seems for a time 
to have been necessarily superseded by the military power 
of the inspired lawgiver, who, during the sojourn in the 
wilderness, on the confines of the promised land, was obey- 

* Exodus iii. 16, 
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ed, not alone as a civil magistrate, but also as the comman • 
der of the annies of Israel, and the lieutenant of the Lord 
of Hosts. The same system prevailed to a still greater 
de^pree under Joshua, who, till tne conquest of Canaan was 
efl^ted, appears in the single light of a successful general, 
whilst in tne congregation of the Hebrews is seen only a 
band of veteran soldiers rendered hardy by lon^ service in 
a parching climate, and formidable by the acquisition of dis- 
cipline, under a skilful leader. '< From the £xode, in short, 
tin towards the end of Joshua's administration, we lose si^ht 
of that simple scheme of domestic superintendence which 
Jacob established among his sons. The princes of tribes, 
and the heads of families, were converted into captains of 
thousands, of hundreds and of fifties, regulating their move- 
ments by the sound of the trumpet, and ^issine their days 
of rest amidst the vigilance and formality of a regular 
encampment.*"" 

The necessity for this order of things no sooner ceased, 
by the acquisition of fixed settlements, and the partial over- 
throw of their enemies, than the Israelites a^ain reverted to 
their more ancient form of society. The land being divided, 
as described, in the preceding chapter, Joshua, we read, 
"sent the people away ;" and firom that moment the milita- 
ry gave place to the patriarchal model, upon which, indeed, 
it Md been no more than a compulsory innovation. Still 
Joshua, during the remainder of nis life, appears to have 
excerdsed an authority peuramount to that of all other ofii- 
eers in the congregation. He continued to be the head of 
a confederation of republics, as he had previously been the 
generalissimo of an allied army ; and though we do not read 
of references made to him, from any of the inferior tribu- 
nals, this furnishes no ^und for supposing that he ever 
retired absolutely into pnvate life. 

The Hebrews were unquestionably too impatient to enjoy 
the fruits of their successes, and Joshua gave, perhaps, too 
ready a consent to their so doing. Instead of continmnff the 
war until the Canaanites had been completely expelled, 
they no sooner drove t}te.m from the open country, them they 
themselves began Us sow and plant, whilst treaties were 
improvidenUy entered into with the very nations which they 
had been commissioned to extirpate. Whilst Joshua surviv- 
ed, and indeed for some time after, no evil consequences ap- 

♦ RoMoll'i Connexion of Sacred and Profane Historr. 
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pear to hare arisen out of these arrangements. The memory 
of their recent defeats kept the Canaanites quiet, and the 
Israelites, satisfied with what they had abeady done, seem- 
ed more anxious for repose, than for fresh conquests ; nor 
was it till they began to feel their settlements too narrow, 
that they entered upon a renewal of hostilities. The fol- 
lowing appears to be a correct outline of the political and 
social relations which then existed, and whicn under cer- 
tain modifications continued to exist, during five centuries, 
throughout Israel : 

With respect to the form of gorernment, it came as near to 
the patriarchal, as was at all consistent with the adminis- 
tration of a code, upon which no innovation could be 
made. Eyery tribe had its prince, or head, the lineal 
representative of the patriarch firom whom the whole 
were descended, to whom his brethren looked up as their 
chief magistrate in seasons ofpeace, and their natural leader 
or general in case of war. Subordinate to the prince were 
the heads of families ; the term being used not m its ordi- 
nary acceptation to signify a mere household, but rather in 
the heraldic sense, to denote a linea^ or kindred, descended 
from a common ancestor, and constituting one of the main 
branches of the original stock. To what amount these Ime- 
ages prevailed we are informed in the 26th chapter of the 
Book of Numbers, where the heads are described as amount- 
ing to fifty-seven in all. Asain, there was an authority 
stfll inferior to that of the heads of families, in the heads of 
households, the fathers, or representatives of the fiaithers of 
a common posterity, from amon^ whom, beyond a question, 
the petty judfifes of^towns and cities were chosen. All these 
officers, it wul be observed, exercised over the people an 
authority which claimed to rest upon the distinctions of 
nature, though they were equally incapable of acting in 
any instance, except agreeably to the law of Moses. 

In perfect accordance with tnis simple system of rule, was 
the distribution of property, and the estaohshment of loca^ 
tions among the Israelites. To every tribe was assi^ed a 
definite portion of territory, complete within itself; while the 
tribe was settled according to its &milies ; and as these 
were arranged with a strict attention to the contiguity oi 
kindred households, each individual may be said to have 
dwelt in the midst of his relations. Again, there was no 
man in Israel who could not boast of his own little fimn or 
estate, which the fundamental laws of the land rendered 
X 2 
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inalienable. Whaterer his difficulties migiit be, tlie at- 
most that he was pennitted to do was, to.dispose of that 
patrimony for a penod of fort^-nine years, and as the ri^ 
was nerer taken away from him of redeeming it at any mo- 
ment, so the estate aosolutely reverted to himself or to his 
heirs at the year of the jubilee. 

The effect of this agrarian law in a country where com- 
merce and manu&ctures were long unknown, was to {per- 
petuate amons the people that equality of rank and political 
miportance \imich appears to hare been one of the main 
objects of Moses when he framed the Hebrew constitution. 
As land was not permitted to be sold, no indiiddual could 
att^ to any maned ascendancy oyer his brethren : and 
as every householder inherited a portion of the soil, sirf* 
ficient to maintain in comfort a large family, no Israelite 
could be reduced to a state of absolute indigence. But these 
were not the only good effects arising out of it. All land 
being held in Israel on military tenure, every male capable 
of be«uing arms was llaUe to he called upon as often as the 
exi^ncies of the state required, and nence a numerous 
mihtia was supported, without the burden of taxes, or the 
remotest daneer to civU liberty. It is to be observed, more- 
over, that wim the exception of tithes, which were dedicated 
to the support of the tabernacle, and the use of the Levites, 
no burdens of any kind were imposed upon the twelve 
tribes. Their chie& and rulers, nay, their supreme judges, 
as often as such were chosen, aU maintained tnemselves out 
ef the produce of their own estates, which, in the case of 
hereditary princes and heads of families, were large in pro- 
portion to me rank in society held by the proprietors. 

Such, in few words, is an outline of the social system, as 
k prevailed in every one of the twelve tribes, whidi seem, 
luring the space of nearly five centuries, to have been held 
together, more after the fiaishion of a confederation of inde* 
pendent states, than as forming a mngle empire. That 
die chieft occasionally met to consult upon great matters, 
tuch as appeared to effect the common weal of the whole 
Bation, is undeniable, and that the profession of a common 
religion, at the head of which was, of course, a high-priest, 
as well as the necessity of meeting at stated pericMs before 
the tabernacle, and consulting the oracle of Urim and 
Thummim, tended to keep them in remembrance, even 
during the times of anarchy, that they beloneed to Uie same 
•lock, is equally true; but till the aristocratic gave place tq 
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tlie monarchical form of goTemment, it can hardly be said, 
that from the period of Joshua's demise, there was any per- 
manent organ of supreme power in Israel. As to the cdun 
dl of seventy, established by Moses in the wilderness, that 
seems to have been a mere temporary expedient, which 
ceased to work after the entrance mto Canaan, and was not 
revived tUl the return of the Jews from the Assyrian capti- 
vity. Elach prince of a tribe seems, indeed, to havehad 
his council, composed of the heads of families, without 
whose sanction no business of importance was undertaken ; 
and an appeal appears likewise to have been practicable to 
the voice ot the people at large, but the notions of the rabbins 
touching the antiquity and die influence of the sanhedrim 
are altogether erroneous. 

We have said nothing as yet of the particular person- 
ages, from whom the seventh book in the Bible derives its 
title. These, as has been already hinted, appear to have 
been unknown for some time after Joshua's death, and when 
they were appointed, the origin of their powers, the nature 
of their qualifications, nay, their very duties seem to have 
varied, according to a chain of circumstances whidi it is by 
no means easy to follow. Some of them were unquestion- 
ably called to their office by the united voice of the nation, 
others seem to have been divinely inspired to attempt the 
deliverance of their countrymen from oppression ; a third 
description again are those who entered into regular nego- 
ciations with certain of the tribes, over whom, without re- 
ference to their brethren, they exercised authority, whilst 
such men as Samson, whose sole business was to harass 
rather than defeat the foreign enemy, belong to a class ab- 
solutely by themselves. But, though all this be perceptible 
enough, it were vain to attempt any particular definition of 
the order or routine of the judge's office. There is nothing 
in history, in any degree parsalel to it. Neither the Gre- 
cian archon, nor the Roman consul, nor the Carthagenian 
SufiHtes, to whom it has sometimes been likened, bear the 
smallest resemblance to it. The archon and consul were 
ordinary magistrates, the Suffites were periodically elected 
in their respective states, and even the Koman dictator dif- 
fered in this remarkable respect from the Hebrew judges, 
that he was never chosen except for a limited period. 

Now the Hebrew judges were not essential to the Hebrew 
constitution ; they c€ime into power only on pressing emer- 
gencies; though, when once elected, they retained thev 
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influence during life, as well in peace as in war. We con- 
fess ourselyes, therefore, incompetent to giyc any more dp- 
cumstantial account of Uiem, than that they appear to hare 
been officers especially raided up, without regard to tribes, 
families, or households, as often as the wants of the congre- 
gation required. 

There remains one order of persons, of whom it is neces- 
sary to say something, previous to entering upon a narratiye 
of the eyents which occurred after the demise of Joshua. 

The Levites, as we need scarcely observe, were divided 
into two orders, of which Hie priests, taken exclusively from 
the family of Aaron, formed one, and the rest of the fiimiliea 
formed tne other. It was peculiarly the business of the 
priests to attend upon the sanctuary, to offer sacrifices, and 
to superintend the ^neral religious rites of the people ; to 
the rest of the Levites was intrusted a variety of duties, all 
of Uiem more or less connected with sacred tnings. These 
were to the nation at large readers and interpreters of ihe 
law, scribes, physicians, and teachers of science: and as 
such occupations were entirely at variance with agricultural 
or pastoral pursuits, no separate portion of territory was 
assigned to those who practised them. On the contrary, 
the Levites were distnbuted throughout all the tribes, 
amonc each of whom they possessed settlements of their 
own, Desides having a cltdm upon their brethren, to the 
amount of one-tenth part of the gross produce, both of the 
soil and of the flocks. From the tithes thus raised, a tenth 
part was expended in the maintenance of the priesthood, 
and the supply of the tabernacle with victims and suitable 
furniture, whilst the remaining nuie parts went to the sup- 
port of the Levites wheresoever they might be located ; and 
It is to be deserved, that from among the cities of the Le- 
yites, six were invested with the spmal privilege of afford, 
ine refuge and protection to a certain cla!ss of criminals. 

How far the high-priest, especially diuring the season of 
anarchy, deserved to be esteemed the permanent head of the 
nation^ it is not very easy to determine. At all epochs, he 
held the highest religious rank, and as the constitution of 
the Hebrews was, in the main, a theocracy, it may be sup- 
posed that he could not but fill, at the same time, the office 
of supreme civil ma&ristrate , out the case appears not to 
have been so. Neiuier Gideon, nor Jephtnah, nor even 
Joshua himself, was high-priest : yet Joshua, Qideon, and 
Jei^thah were each in his turn at the head of (he Hebrew 
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rejmblic. The truth, thereftn, appears to be, that to tha 
hi^-priest belonged, by virtue of nis office, a superiority 
purely spiritual, such as the right of offerine up tne ereat 
sacrinces to Gkd, and of consulting the wSl of the Most 
High, as often as it was solicited, by Urim and Thummim, 
a species of oracle, concerning which so many opposite 
opmions are held, that we are neither willing nor able to 
hazard an opinion respecting it. Whatever it mi^ht have 
been, however, whethev there came an audible voice from 
ijk)d, or the characters on the priest's breastplate conveyed 
the renmnse, the high-priest alone appears to have been 
regulany qualified to solicit it; though, in extraordinary 
cases, €roa declared his will to such prophets as Samuel, and 
even to Deborah, independently of that functionary. 

It has been stated, that the first events on record, 
1596 '^^ ^^ demise of Joshua, furnish strong ground for 
* believing, that that remarkable man having nomina- 
ted no individual to succeed him, the tribes ^nerally sub- 
mitted each to ^tte authority of its own patriarchal chiefs, 
as well in war as in peace. We accordingly find, that after 
a certain time the tribes of Judah and Simeon formed an 
alliance, and carried their arms successfully against the king 
of Bezek, whom they defeated and took prisoner. Their 
leader appears to have been Caleb, the companion of Joshua, 
and the only* survivor of the twelve spies who had first 
visited the land of Canaan, by whose orders the captive 
sovereign was mutilated in the same manner in whicn he 
had mutilated no fewer than seventy petty princes. Their 
next expedition was against Jerusalem, the lower town of 
which tney took and burned, but the fortress on Mount Sion 
holding out against them, they marched off and laid siege to 
Hebron. Here Othniel, Caleb's nephew, led a fortunate 
assault, by which the place was earned, and he received, as 
a reward, the hand of Caleb's daughter, Achsah, with a 
considerable estate in land as her portion. 

For what purpose these wars were waged, whether in 
revenge for some inroads effected by the Canaanites, or 
because the tribes found themselves straitened for room, we 
possess no means of determining; but the impetus once 
eiven, ceased not for some time to be felt. The confederates 
having subjucated all the hill-country around Jerusalem, 
with die sotdbem districts towards Pera, and assigned them 
to the tribe q( Judah, attacked the provinces of Gaza, Aske- 
lon, Zephatb, and Ekron, all of which they ovenran, and 
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eire u^ to the Simeonites. In like maimer the tribe of 
Benjamin formed expeditions against the Jebusites, as the 
house of Joseph did against the Hittites, whose chief Gity, 
Beth^el, they succeeded, by the treachery of an inhabitant, 
in capturing. But the object of these excursions seems to 
have been oy no means such as the injunctions of God, 
through Moses and through Joshua, required. The tribes 
liaving removed the cause of uneasiness which drove th^n 
into hostilities, not only abstained firom pushing theu: suc- 
cesses further, but contracted bonds of amity and alliance 
with the heathens. The consequence was, that the manners 
and morals of the Israelites soon became corrupt: thev 
gradually adopted the practices of their new allies, as well 
religious as civile and no great while elapsed ere they were 
made to /eel, that in so doing they had acted in direci oppo- 
sition to their, own best interests. 

It was at this period of Jewish history, when, to 
1582* ^^® lanffua^ of Scripture, there " was no king," 
* or chief rmer m Israel, "but every man did that 
which was riffht in his own eyes;" that certain events 
befell, t6 which, as they are recorded towards the end of 
the Book of Judges, the ordinary reader is at a loss to assign 
any precise date. The events to which we allude, are the 
glaring act of idolatry of which the Danites were guilty, 
when m search of a settlement towards the north ; and the 
abuse of the Levite's wife, which brought i^out the civil war, 
so fatal to the tribe of Benjamin. A few words will suffice 
to convey a sufficiently correct picture of both transactions. 
The tribe of Dan, overawed oy the chariots of the Amo- 
rites, were compelled to abandon the low countries, which 
had fallen to them, and dwelt for a time in the moimtains, 
where they were sorely straitened for room. Having heard 
that the inhabitants of Ledsh, a Sidonian celony, liv^ in im 
unguarded and insecure conditio, they despatched five of 
their brethren to ascertain the truth of the rumour, with the 
intention, in case it should prove well founded, of sqrprisinff 
and taking possession of the district. The spieis ha^^ned 
to lodge, on their journey, with one Mieah, whose mother 
had made an ephod and a teraphim for her gods, and who 
had {)revailed upon a wamlering Levite to aee^t the office 
of jwriest to these gods of silver. Him they consulted as to 
the issue which should attend their journey, and as he hap- 
pened to predict a successful termination, they with an 
voaccountable infatuation, became infected with Micah'e 
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idolatry. The consequence was, that finding all things fall 
out as the priest had foretold, they stated the case to their 
brethren, who immediately armed themselTes, to the num- 
ber of six hundred, and advanced against Laish. The line 
of their march necessarily led them past the residence of 
Micah. From thence, at the suggestion of the five spies, 
they carried off the graven images, persuading the Levite, 
at the same time, to accompany them, and having succeeded 
in the conquest of Laish, they set up the idols there, and 
paid to them divine worship. 

Whilst the Danites were thus polluting themselves, an 
outrage was perpetrated at Gibeah, which led to one of the 
most destructive civil wars on record. It happened that a 
certain Levite, whose wife had for some cause or another 
deserted him, came from Mount Ephraim to Beth-lehem- 
judah in search of her, and finding her at her father's house, 
succeeded, through the intervention of her parents, in be- 
coming reconcile to her. This done, he set out on his 
return home, with his wife, a single servant, and am ass ; 
but being benighted at Gibeah, a town which belonged to 
the tribe of Benjamin, he determined to abide there till the 
morrow. For some time, however, no one invited him to 
his house ; but, at last, a man of his own tribe took him in, 
and treated him with the hospitality for which the ancients 
were remarkable. 

In the mean while, a troop of dissolute young men, by 
whom Uie extreme beauty of the Levite's wire had not passed 
unnoticed, surrounded the house, and in spite of the best ex- 
ertions of the owner to prevent the outrage, seized the wo- 
' " ' ' 'ler. She died under their cruel 
nflamed to the highest pitch oi 
^ expedient for obtaimng re- 
ly of his murdered wife home, 
sending one to the chief resi- 
le made them acquainted with 
h he had been treated. There 
r and indignation throughout 
eleven tribes, assembling in 
hat ample punishment should 
I sent messages to the chiefe of 
but the Benjamites, irritated 
request was made, refused to 
ar ensued, in which the Benj&- 
tountrymen with prodigious 
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daQghter ; bat in a third battle, the eleren tribes gained a 
great Tictory, and utterly destroyed the tribe of Benjamin, 
of which no more than six hundred men, and four hundred 
young women, were left ahve. 

They had scarcely gratified their fury, when it CTapora- 
ted, eiving place to a feeling of extreme commiseration at the 
desolate state of their bret&ren. This was the more power- 
ful, because the other tribes, in the height of their indigna- 
tion, had solemnly rowed not to contract any alliances with 
the guilty Benjamites ; and as there were not left women 
enough, belongmg to the tribe of Benjamin, to furnish the 
men with wives, serious apprehensions began to be enter* 
tained as to the conseouences. To avert thiese, the tribes 
ikdopted a device whicn will, doubtless, recall to the reader's 
reooHection the means employed by Romulus for peopling 
his new city. They reminded the Benjamites, that at cer- 
tain seasons of the year festivals were held at Shiloh, du- 
ring 'wliich the young women went out and danced by them- 
selves, wid giving them assurance that no obstacle would be 
thrown in their way, they left them to make what use they 
chose of the hint. The Benjamites were not backward in 
availing themselves of the opportunity. Lying wait among 
the woods and groves neiur, they seized the young women 
belongmg to the other tribes, as they came forth, and carry* 
ing them away to their own cities, provided themselves each 
man with a wife. 

The picture which these details convey of the state of re- 
ligion and morals in Israel is so revolting, that did we not 
find Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, stiU 
alive to consult the Ahnighty concerning the issue of the 
war with Benjamin, we ^omd be disposed to withdraw the 
scene of so much guilt and in&tuation to seasons more n>- 
mote firom the times of Moses and Joshua. That dream- 
stance, however, at once establishes the fiict, that the occur- 
rences related above befell during the period of anarchy, and 
that the crimes on record were perpetrated by the very men 
who had witnessed the miraculous passa^ of the Jordan 
and capture of Jericho. But their iniquity wsis not perw 
mitted to pass unrebuked. The sacred narrative informs 
u^ that an angel, or messenger of the Lord, came up firom 
GiIfpBil, and upbraided the Hebrews with their inconstancy 
and backstiduig, reminding them of their obligations to make 
no league Mrith the people of the land, but to throw down 
their altars, and destroy every memonal of their supersti- 
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^hw. He repeated also the denuneiations whidi th^y hmi 
formerly heard from the mouth of Joshua, that the Almighty 
would no longer go forth with their armies — that he would 
not drive the heathen from beibre their faces, but leave thera 
in possessiom of the oountxy, that they might act sus thorns 
in their sides, and snares in their patns. For a brief season 
lus remonstrances seem to have had weight with them, for 
thev humbled themselves before Jehovah, offered sacrifices^ 
and, in commemoration of the event, named the s^t where 
the vision appeared, BochinL But the spirit of piety soom 
gave place to a more determined apostacy than ever. " The 
children of Israel forsook the Lord Qod of their fathers, 
who had brought them out of the land of E^pt, and fol- 
lowed other gods, the gcxis of the -peopiA that were round 
about them, and bowed th^nselves unto them^ and provoked 
the Lord to anger; and they forsook Uie iLord, and wor- 
shipped Baal and Ashtaroth.^' The consequence was, that 
Qod withdrew fiom them his supernatural protection. Thi 
Canaanites, and other nations around, recovering &om theif 
panie, made repeated incursions into their territorv;, laying 
waste their fields, uod putting all before them to the sword, 
whilst the Israelites, as often as they ventured (o meet their 
enemies in battle, were defeate4 ^ 
Such was the state of affiiirs when Chushan-rishathaim 

Bang of Mes<^)otamia, advancing against Israel, com- 
157^ pletely subdued it, and imposed a heavy tribute upon 

the people. This lasted during eight years, at the 
end of which tmie, the tribes having repented, Qod raised 
np the first of those officers called Judges, who put the Me- 

sopotamian tnx^ to the rout His name was Oth- 
1564 " ' ^"^"^ ^^ same individual whose gallantry at 

* Hdbron won for him a bnde and a portion : ana he 
iudged or governed Israel forty years, during which the 
land was at rest But he had scarcely given up the ghost, 
when the people again apostatized, and were again punish* 

ed, by oeing made subject to Eglon, King of Moab. 
I eo4 That monarch, assisted hv his allies, the Amorkes 

* and Amalekites, held Israel in subjection for eighteen 
years, when another deliverer arose in the person of £hud^ 
«^ after assassinating Eglon at a private conforence,'Stj]> 
red v^ his countrymen to rebellion, and cut to pieces tiw 

hosts which had so cruelly oppressed Uiem. A tUbd 
I j^Jv judge is mentioned, by name Shamgar, the son ot 
Anath, who slew six hundred men of the Fhflistinei 
Vol. L—Y 
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with an ox-goad ; and who appears to hare belonged to that 
elasa of officers, of whom we have already namM Samsod 
as a specimen. 

The death of Ehud was fi^owed^ as usual, by a 

14^ relapse, on the part of the Israelites, mto idolatry, in 
punishment of which GK)d gave them over to Jaoin, 
who styled himself King of Canaan, and kept his oOurt at 
Hazor. That prince possessed a rorce of nine hundred 
chariots of iron, against which the Hebrews, who fought on 
foot, could offer no opposition j and Sisera, his general-in* 
diie^ being an actire and able soldier, soon extended hia 
conquests orer the whole land. For twenty years they con- 
tinued suJnect to this galling yoke, in a state of abject vas- 
salage to the Canaamtes, who seem, however, to have left 
to them their own laws, with the power of electing their 
own chiel^macistrates. The latter office was filled by a 
woman, named Deborah, a resident in Mount Ephraim, be- 
tween Kamah and Beth-el, who became, at last, the instru- 
ment of their deliverance. Seeing them thoroughly hum- 
bled, and incited to the measure by Divine inspiration, she 
^ called mwn Barak, the son of Alonoam, to raise the 

. ^Qg* standara of revolt ; and ten thousand men gathering 
* round it, she accompanied him in his march to Mount 
Tabor. Here a great battle was fought, in which Sisera 
suffered a complete defeat, his diariots being; takem and his 
troops put to the sword, for the Lord fousht for Israel, as 
he had oeen accustomed to do in earlier and better times. 

The fiite of Sisera himself was exceedingly hard. Seeing 
his army destroyed, he fled on foot, and took refuge in the 
tent of Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, one of the race 
firom among whom Moses selected his wtfe, and who had 
lUlowed the fortunes of the Israelites into Canaan. With 
that person Sisera happened to be on friendly terms, and on 
Jael's entreating him to seek shelter under ner protection, 
he readily obeyed the summons. But Jael, unlike Rahab, 
the pubhcan of Jericho, not only took no pains to conceal 
her guest, but with her own hand put him to death. She 
came upon him when asleep and unsuspicious of treachery, 
and, dnvine a nail through his temples, mnned him to the 
groimd. For this ishe was tu)plaudea by Deborah in a song 
•f extreme beauty, composed and uttered in the moment of 
trimnnh; but there is not one word in the Bible to autho- 
rize tibe opinion, that her conduct was approved in the s^t 
•ftheMoBtHigh. ^ 
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For about forty years after this great victory, the Israel- 
ites appear to nave enjoyed rest from foreign inyasion, 
thougn it is extremely doubtful, whether their moral and re- 
ligious conduct continued all that while unimpeachable. Ob 
the contrary, as we find the land visited by a severe famine, 
it seems more than probable that idolatry was not wholly 
eradicated, though it might not appear in a form so outra- 
feoxa as it had recently assumed. The efi^t of the scarcity, 
however, was such as to drive many individuals into exile, 
and, amonff others^ one Elimeleoh, a man of Beth-lehem, 
with his wile Naomi, and his two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. 
These reUring into Moab, dwelt there ; and the young men 
took to themselves wives, of the daughters of the land ; soon 
after which, both they and their faUier died, leaving three 
widows. It was now that Naomi came to the determina- 
tion of revisiting her own country ; but as her dauehters-in- 
' law had no natural connexion there, she proposea to leave 
them behind. Orpah consented, though with tears, to the 
separation ; but Ruth would, by no means, abandon her 
mother-in*law; so the latter conducted her to Beth-lehem^ 
where she was, in the end, married to Boaz.* 

At the end of these forty years Deborah and 
1366* ^^^'^ ^^^ i ^^^ ^® announcement of their death 
was received by the infatuated Israelites, as a signal 
for a renewed apcMtaey. Once more, therefore, God pun- 
ished them, by Winging against them the Midianites and 
the Amalekites, who entered their country in countless 
number^ and totally subdued it. In this plight, the peonle 
again cned unto the Lord, who, after rebuxin^ them by 
the mouth of a prophet, raised up for their deUverance a 

* We have hurried through this tale with much greater rapidi- 
ty than its extreme beauty and pathos might appear to authorize, 
simply because it relates to private matters, but little connected 
with the general history. Its appearance in the sacred canon at 
all can, indeed, be accounted for only on one ground, and that is 
unquestionably a strong one. **It had been foretold to the Jews, 
that the Messiah should foe of the tribe of Judah ; and it was a^ 
terwards revealed further, that he should be of the fMuily of Da- 
vid, and therefore it was necessary, to the full understanding of 
these prophecies, that the history of the family of David, in that 
tribe, ^ould be written before these prophecies were revealed, so 
that there might not be the least suspicion of any fraud or design. 
And thus, this book, these prophecies, and the accomplirtiment of 
them, serve to illustrate and explain each other." — Bedfor<P$ 
Sei^^ptm'9 CknmoUgy^ lib. 5. c 6. 
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diampion, in the person of Gideon, a poor man of 
\%f^' tihe inconsiderable tribe of Manasseh. This man, as 
* soon as God had Toudwafed to him irreflragafole 
prooft of lus diyine commission, first called his kindb^d the 
Abi-eisrites to arms, and then gathered anmnd him two- 
ftnd-thirty thousand men from the neighboorin^ tribes, with 
whom he boldly advanced against the Midiamtish host, 
whk^ was cateolated to exceed one hundred and thirty 
thousand combatants. 

The troops beinjg^ assembled, Gideon entreated of God 
Chat he womd exhibit before them some sensible proof that 
the p r otc tiL rising was not dictated by mere human ambi- 
tion, and his prayer was heard in a rery remarkable man- 
ner. He tend a fleece of wotA upon the ground, and en- 
treated, one night, that the dew might fail upon it alone, 
whilst the earth around was dry ; on the second ni^t, that 
the fleece alone mu^ht be dry, whilst the surrouncbng sod 
was moist. In both instances it hsq)pened according to his 
wish ; and his fonowera, greatly encouraged, set forward to 
encounter the Midiamtes. But even now, Gt)d was not 
willing that the battle should be fought with the arm of 
flesh. First of all he directed proclamation to be made, that 
all who desired mieht retire in peace from the army; a 
permission, of whi<£ no fewer than twenty thousand men 
availed themselves ; and next he commanded that Gideon 
should lead against the enemy only such, out of the remain- 
ing ten thousand, as draidc, from a river which it behoved 
them to cross, by lapping up the water in their hands. This 
aecond injunction i^uoed Gideon's disposable column to 
diree hundred men ; yet even with these he did not hesitate 
to give the assault ; and he employed the following strata- 
gem, at Good's sug^tion, in conducting it : 

As soon as the night set in, he supphed his chosen cohort 
each with a lamp, an empty pitcher, and a trumpet ; and 
dividing them into three bands, he penetrated silently into 
the hes^ of the enemy's encampment. Having succeeded 
thus for, the Israelites, at a given signal, suddenly broke 
^ir pitchers, their kunps flared out, they raised a shout, 
and, blowing with their trumpets, &ey caused the Midian- 
ites to imagine that they were beset on all sides by many 
thousand warriors. A scene of indescribable confusion 
followed. The Midianites, rising from sleep, fell upon one 
another with great fury ; and the unmense nost, whidi but 
a few hours before had been a terror lo the bcavc»C»periiriied 
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hy the swords of its own meoibers. Nor did the remiiants 
escape. On the return of daylight, the ten thousand men 
whom Gideon had left in position, came pouring down upon 
the fugitives ; the fords of the Jordan were occupied, ptiiir 
tribes ran to arms, and with the exception of one division of 
about fifteen thousand men, under the command of two 
princes named 2^bah and Zalmunna, which succeeded in 
|)a8sing the river, the whole of the JMidianitish army 
perished. 

In the mean while Gideon, who, with his three hundred 
champions, followed close upon die heels of the retreating 
column, came to Suocotb and Penuel, on the coast of the 
Jordan, from whose rulers he soHcited a supply of provisions 
for his exhausted troops. This was rudely and insolently 
irefused, his small and wearied band being spoken of with 
contempt; but those who indulged their spleen on that 
occasion found reason afterwards to deplore diat they had 
not acted with greater prudence, as well as patriotism. 
Gideon overtook and routed the fugitives, made their lead- 
ers f>risoners, and carrying them back to Succoth, first 
chastised the magistrates for their recent misconduct, and 
then slew Zebah and Zalmunna, in the presence of the 
towjispeople. The effect of these great successes was not 
only to deliver the Israelites from slavery, but to obtain 
for Gideon himself the highest consideration and renown« 
His countrymen, indeed, pressed upon him the acceptance 
of royal authority, which he with great modesty declined ; 
but he continued to govern them during the remainder of his 
days with equity and prudence. The only ill-judged act, 
inaeed, of which he can fairly he accused, was the formation 
of an ephod, or priest's robe, out of the plimder which he 
had taken ; fcnr though he probably did so with no other 
design than that it should reniain a monument of his vic- 
tory, it became^ after his decease, an object of idolatrous 
worship to the in&tuated Hebrews. 

A variety of strange and shameful transactions 

«9.g* ensued upon Uie death of Gideon. He left behind 

* him a family of seventy legitimate sons, besides one 

named Abimeiedi, who was oom to him of a concubine, 

and who soon began to aim at that regal state, which his 

illustrious father had rejected. This person, having sur- 

priseii sixty-nine of his brothers, slew them all upon a stone 

at Ophrah, one only, whose name was Jotham, and who 

ctimced to be the youngest of the whole, escapii^ Ho 

T3 
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next presented himself to the Shediomtes as a ttatiSdaUt 
for supreme power ; and, strange to say, his massacre of so 
man^ neeir relatires was not esteemed an obstacle to the 
ftttaimnent of his views. He was aocordin^y ^aeed upon 
the throne ; but within the rfiort space cf tiuree yeare, the 
Shechemites repented of their choice, and raised seditions 
and rerotts agamst him. In one of these he perished, hav- 
Riff previously slain another ambitxnis man, xmned Gbal, 
who was his rival for the throne. 

Sudi proccecKngs, aocoraponied as iJiey wcare with 

loig flagrant and gross apostacies. paved the way for 

fresh ptmishments, of^ which tne Philistines on the 

one side, and the AmnMnites on the other, beeome the 

instruments. Against the inroads of these people, the 

Judges Tola and Jair seem to have made no head ; nor did 

^ there arise any one capable of opposing them, tiM at 

129^ ^ ***** ^ eighteen years of suffering the people 

**" were again convinced of their folly. By this time, 

however, the provinces on the east of Jordan were totally 

subdued; those on the west were devastated and 

1271 ^^^^y liarassed, and the whole extent of the Hebrew 

* territory had felt the scourge of war. 

It so happened that there dwelt in the land of 
lifii '^**^» * ^"^^^ ^ country on the borders of the desert, 
a certain man called Jephthah, the son of Gilead by 
a foreign wife^ and, as such, an object of dislike to his 
brethren. This man having been violently deprived of his 
liiare in the inheritance, betook himself to the resion spe- 
cified above, -where he gathered together a band of firee* 
hooters, and lived by plunder. The fame of his exploits 
soon spread tliroi^hout the country round, and the eldera 
of Gilead, presinninff that he who could thus set fate at 
defiance, would be a fit person to command them in a medi- 
tated revolt against the Ammonites, easily persuaded the 
troops that had assembled, to elect him as their seneral. 
Jephthah did not accept the offer till he had rebi&ed his 
countrymen fbr their peist injustice, as well as stipulated finr 
proper treatment in all time coming: but, being assured 
that he should continue governor for life, he aceompemied 
th^ messenger to Mizpeh, where he put himself at the head 
of the Hebrew army. His first measure after reaching tha 
cdmp, was to send ambassadors to the Kin^ of Amnion, to 
remonstrate with him on the injustice of his invaaaon. To 
the remonstrance no heed was paid; upon ifHuch Jephthah 
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pti fan oolufnns in motimi, and advanced aeainst lliemeiny. 
As the aniues were now approaching, Jepnthah, in aoeord- 
anoe with the cnstom of the titne8,*niade a vow that in cms 
Ood granted him the victory he would devote to Jehovah 
that creature, whatever it nii|;ht be, which should first meet 
hiro from his own house on his return. > It was a rash oath, 
and cost him who took it no trifling pang; lor the victory 
was won, and the victorious warrior was fiitft met oti his 
return by his only daughter. BiH the vow was taken, and 
could not be retracted. The maiden having obuined a 
respite of two months, in which she bewailed her sad des- 
tiny amone the mountains, submitted to her fate, and was 
consecrated to a state of perpetual virginity, and attendance 
on the sanctuary. 

From iHiat cause it arose we are nowhere informed; 
but the war with the Ammonites was searoely finished, 
when the tribe of Ephraim took up arms against Jephthah. 
They were defeated wi^ mat siauehter; no fewer than 
48,000 being slain, after which Jephthah honourably admi 
nistered the affiiin of the nation during six yearsy^when he 
died. 

For this period, during an interval of three-and-twenty 
years, the children of Israel seem to have enjoyed a perfeet 
peace. Three individuals are nameainihe sacred volume 
as successively filling the office of judge at that time, con* 
ceming whom, as no act of theirs stands on record, it is 
fiiir to conclude that their administration was just and un* 
disturbed. But a state of repose was never &vonrable to 
piety and virtue in Israel. Once more we find Uiat 
1222^ wayward nation breaking out into rebellion against 
1X36^ Jehovah, and delivered^ as a necessary consequence, 
into the hand of the Philistines, by whom they were, mors 
or less, oppressed during forty years. It was then that an 
individual flourished, whose actions fiur surpassed those of 
anj fkbled hero of antiquity, but of whom it may trvdy be 
said, that his career is better calculated to excite our astoii* 
iriunent than to add to our edification. 

The history of Samson is, from first to last, a eon*- 
1202 ^i"^^ series of wonders. Conceived and bom un* 
der the especial superintendence of tite Most High, 
iie seems to have been fran his chiklhood devoted to one 
purpose, whidi, as he advanced in years, be -fulfilled in a 
ttrixing manner. It had been commanded his mother, by 
1h» anfel who annonnoed his 4i>irtb, thai he jhoiddab^aia 
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hom stroiig dni^ and that his head abouki on no aeoonnt 
be shorn ; and in this plight he grew up from infancy to 
manhood. The consequence was, that in courage and bodily 
strength he excelled all the warriors of whom mention is 
any where made, and performed explcNlts, to which, were 
they related elsewhere but in the Bible, no cme would dream 
of giving credit. 

The first of these was as follows : Hsmng formed an 
attachment to a woman of Timnath, a town belonging to 
the Philistines, Samson was on his way to visit her, when 
a lion rushed out upon him, which he seised, and ''rent 
him," as the Sacred JQistory expresses it, *' as he would a 
kid." He took no notice of the adventure at the time, but 
passed on, conversed with the damsel, and made arranee- 
meats for the wedding ; but it happened as he wasion his 
way a second time to fiilfil his engagement, that he found a 
swarm of bees settled in the lion's eajncass. He removed 
the honey, 'eat a part of it, and gave the remainder to his 
parents. 

It was customary in those days, at marriages and other 
public festivals, for the host to propose problems or riddles 
to his guests, with an understandmg that should the mys- 
tery be explained, they should receive from him a prize ; or 
else that all, on failing to effect that end, should oestow a 
like gratuity upon him. Samson, at his marriage-feast, ad- 
vanced the following to his Philistine guests, pledging him- 
self ihaX in case they resolved it, he would bestow upon 
them thirty sheets and thirty chemges of raiment : '' Out 
of the eater came forth meat, cuid out of the strong came 
forth sweetness." For some time they were absolutely 
puzzled how to resolve the difficulty ; but Samson, having 
miprovidently informed his bride of its purport, she was 
easily prevailed upon by her kmdred and countr3nnen to 
betray the secret. The consequence was that they explained 
the problem, and SamsoQi be^une liable to the penalty. But 
the Nasarite was too indignant at the mode m whicii his 
riddle was made plain, to pay thcL debt by any ordinai-y 
means. He went down to Ashkelen, slew thirty Philis- 
tines, and with the spoii which he took from them dis- 
charged his obligation. . 

From that day Samson's, constant endeavours were di^ 
rected to work the enemies of his country eviL His bride 
having deserted him, he causht three, hundred foxes, and 
tying them in couples by the tail^ let them k>06^ with 
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ttaidng firebrands fiistened to them, among the FhilistOMi^ 
com ; and when the Philistines basely put his wife and her 
&ther to death, he carried on war openly against them. 
Now then they took up arms, and moved in force widiin 
the province cv Judah, which so al&rmed the people of that 
tribe, that they turned in hostiUly against Samson. The 
latter, on receiving an assurance that the men of Judi^ 
would not themselves &11 upon him, readily permitted hmo- 
self to be bound ; in which plight he was led down to the 
Philistines' camp : but no sooner had the Philistines rushed 
out to meet him, than he snapped his cords asunder, and 
arming himself with the law-bone of ail ass, which happen- 
ed to be near, he put to death no fewer than a thounud of 
them. 

That this was altogether the woris, not of man, but of 
God, was soon demonstrated. Samson, wearied with his 
ex^lions, became exceedingly faint ; and as there was no 
water in the place, be prayed that a fountcdn might be 
opened. His prayer was heard : Ood caused a stream to 
rush from a hollow rock hard by, and Samson, in gra^tude^ 
gave to i4 the name of En-hakkor, a word which signifies 
<* the well of him that prajred,*- and which continued to be 
the designation of that stream ever after. 

Sfunson now held the Philistines in such contempt, that 
he went openly into the city of Gaza, for the purpose c^ 
visiiine there one Delilah, a woman, of loose charaeter, for 
whom lie had formed an unhappy predilectioik An attempt 
was indeed made forcibly to detain him here, by closing the 
eates of the place, and making them fast; but Samson 
woke away bolts, bars, and hinges^ and departed, carrying 
the gates upon his shouli' * . . . • 

hilL After this his enesut 
rather than by violence ; ai 
end. Having more thsii c 
in a moment of weakness 
been ^eased to connect hi 
hair, msomuch that if th 
would depart with it. Tl 
first opportunity of puttii 
the tesu She shaved his i 
lap ; he was iustanUv an 
bemg deserted by Grod, t 

man. His punishment was severe ; though he amply re- 
venged ity as well as redeemed his own honour by the maa 
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nor of hit death. The Philistines haTing depriTed him of 
sight, kept him, like a wild beast, for mockery and insult ; 
and brought him, on a certain occasion, into a large amj^- 
theatre, where seyeral thousand persons were assembled to 
celebrate a feast in honour of their god Dagon. By this 
time Samson's hair had recovered its erowth^ his strenffth 
was restored, and he used it to destroy both hmiself and his 
enemies. Haying persuaded the boy, who guided his steps, 
to place him where he could reach two pillars, upon which 
the roof of the building rested, he tore them down, and the 
mass filing upon those who sat under it, crushed them to 
pieoes. Among the number of the slain was Samson, who 
nad, indeed, entreated as an act of mercy from Ghxl that he 
mi^t not survive. 

There are few matters related in the preceding diapter 
which appear to us to stand in need of any particular eiq>la- 
nat^ or defence. With respect to the miraculous interfe- 
rence, by which Gkxl was pleaded, from time to time, to mani- 
fest his readiness to fyrpve his repentant people, and the 
uniformity of his ffracioua designs towards mankind at 
large, no more^canbesiud, than has been said already of 
otl^, and equally surprising transactions. The personal 
feats of Samson, the vietones of Gideon, Jephthah, and 
others, were all adiieved by that power, whioi is circum- 
scribed by no laws, .and however contrsuy to the natural 
order of things some of them may appear, they cannot be 
rejected, without invalidating the whole testimony of Scrip- 
ture. It is not so, however, in reference to certain other 
transactions, whose contrariety to the immutable laws of 
right, stands conspicuous. The assassination of Eglon, and 
the murder of Sisera, are both of them deeds, of which no 
Chnstmn can ajqnrove ; and whidi, though they were per- 
mitted by Jehovah, «nd applauded by the people of Israel, 
we are not justified in supposing that the Almighty regard- 
ed with favour. On the contrary, there cannot be a doubt 
that here^ as in the case of JaCtob's treachery, GKmI made 
guilty persons ^e instruments by which his ends were 
attained, exactly as, in our own times, the rebel and the 
regicide were Urod's ministers of wrath, to a blinded court 
aim an impious nation. So it is with respect to the intes- 
tine feuds, and terrible punishments, infucted, as well by 
one party of Israelites upon another, as by the Israelites 
upon the heathen. These were the offspring, and the ne- 
cessary etf&pring of barbarous times whicn Chid could not 
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hinder, without yiolently counteracting all the operations 
of the human mind, and as such never has been, and we may 
well believe^ never will be his mode of guidine man to the 
truth, there is no ^und of disbelief, or even m uneasiness^ 
in the most revolting of these histories. So fiur indeed are 
such disclosures firom^ invalidating the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, that they add to it, inasmuch as the inspirea writer, by 
relating the crimes and follies, not less than the virtues and 
great actions of his countr]nnen, establishes a claim upon 
our confidence, which any other line of conduct must have 
failed to create, because it is ^perfectly inconceivable that 
any one, whilst inventing a fiction, would have interspersed 
it with so many notices, derogatory from the honour of this 
nation. 

Abstainiitf, therefore, firom the discussion of points, which, 
if we regarcTthem impartially, stand in no need of discus 
sion, we shall content ourselves with the temark, that Grod 
does not always select the most perfect moral characters, to 
be Q» executioners of hb judgments, a truth which is no- 
where more distinctly proved, uan in the cases of Samson, 
Ehudy and JaeL 
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CHAPTER xnr. 

€hvernment of the' Judges continutd—LoM <f tk« Arh-^Mirmcmiou^ 
reHcred—Saul aawnted King— Bit mstoryand Death. 

1. M. 4259 TO 4341.— B. c. 1152 to 1070. 

Whils Samson was thus exerting his supeznatmal 
strentfth to harass the external enenues of Israel, its inter- 
nal anairs, as well ciTil as religious, were administered by 
£U, the high-priest. Pious and upright in his own dia- 
racter^ EH appears, nevertheless, to have pemitted the 
OTOssest abuses to be practised by his 4M>ns Hophni and 
Phinehas, till the people became at last disgusted with the 
service of God, who in return denounced ageinst them and 
their governor the heaviest judgments. 

One of the most regular attendants upon the pub- 
1 142* ^ f^sstivals at this time was a man named Elkanah, 
' * a Levite of the tribe of Ephraim, who had married 
two wives, one of whom bore him children, while the other 
was barren. The latter, doubly distressed on account of 
the reproaches of her more fortunate rival, prayed earnestly 
that God would take away her reproach, and was, on a cer- 
tain occasion, assured propheticaUy by the high-priest, who 
noticed her maimer, that the prayer which she had uttered 
would be heard. In due time a son was bom to her. She 
named him Sstouel, in commemoration of the circumstances 
which preceded his birth, and having devoted hki to the 
service of the tabernacle, she broueht him up, as soon as 
he had attained to a proper age, and gave him into the care 
ofElL 

It happened on a partlci^ar mght, as the child lay adeep 
in his bed, that he heard distinctly the voice of some one 
calling to him by name. As he knew nothing, as yet, of 
Divine communications, Samuel naturally concluded that 
he had been summoned by Eli, and running unto the high- 
priest's chamber, declared himself ready to ftdiil his wishes. 
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TbiB oecurred thrice, till £U perceived that his young 
charge had been favoured with a vision, and instructed him 
how to act. The consequence was, that God rendered 
Samuel the channel of communication between himself 
and Eli, by informing him of the evils which would befall 
the high-priest ; and the child, being closely questioned in 
the morning, concealed nothing from his guardian. 

From that hour, Samuel may be said to have entered 
upon his prophetic career. As he grew towards manhood, 
God held conmmnicaticms with him mc»e direct and more 
frequent ; and his countrymen, seeing this, began to look 
up to him vnih peculiar deference and respect. But the 
deferem;e which they paid to Samuel operated not as a 
corrective of the evil practices into which they had fallen. 
Punishment alone seems ever to have brought the Hebrews 
to a sense of their own foUy, and a heavy calamity, such 
as ^ made both the ears of every one that heard it tihgle," 
soon overtook them. 

There was war at this time with the Philistines, and in 
an action fought near Eben-ezer, the Israelites were de- 
feated with the loss of four thousand men. Irritated ra^ 
ther ths^ disheartened by the defcMAt, the Israelites again 
mustered their forces, and attributing to the material ark 
that virtue which belonged only to God's favour, obtained 
by means of their own obedience, thef sent to request that 
it and its attendant priests might ciune down to ibe army. 
The ark was accordingly brought into the camp, Hophni 
and Phinehas/ as in duty bound, accompanying it ; and the 
people, c<mfident that Jehovah would now fight for them 
m real eai^st, advanced boldly to the charge. But the 
event by no means justified their superstitious expectations. 
They were totally defei^ted, thirty thocwand men, inchiding 
the two sons of the Mgh-priest, being slain ; and the ark, 
on whose presence Hiey had counted so fondly, fell into 4he 
hands of the Philistines. Such was the conmienoement 
of God's threatened punishment upon Eli and hk house ; 
but it ended not here. A messenger abruptly communi* 
eating to the high-priest the loss which had been sustaiiied» 
the old man fell backwards from his seat and died, while 
Phinehas's vnfe, being prematurely taken in lidMMiz, lived 
only till she had Inrought a son into the wiorld, whom the 
named I-diabod. 

Vol. I.— Z 
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In the mean while, the Philifltinet, elated with 
11 22 ^^ ▼ictory, conveyed the ark of God to Ashdod, and 
1 1 44. p}^^^ 1^ Iq triumph in the temple of their god, Dason. 
Their horror, however, was only to be equalled by their 
astonishment, when, on entering the fane on the following 
day, they found that the statue of Dagon had &Uen flat on 
the gromid, and though they raised him up and planted him 
once more upon his pedestsd, the same thm^ again occurred 
during the ensuing nighL On this occasion, indeed, the 
image of Dagon was broken to pieces, and the people of 
Ashdod became so alarmed, that they caused the fatal ark to 
be conveyed beyond their walls. It was, in consequence, 
removed from city to city, till it had made a circuit round the 
principal settlements of the Philistines, and wherever it 
came, evil came with it, both upon the people and upon their 
gods. Asevereandtoathsomediseasebrokeoutamongthem; 
swarms of field-mice ocmsumed their com ere it was cut 
down, and the hand of Jehovah was seen to lie heavily 
upon them. It was now that certain of their priests and 
divines stnmgly advised them to send away the chest, 
which they, not unnaturally, regarded as the origin of all 
their troubles. In consequence of this advice a certain 
number of golden mice and emerods were deposited in the 
ark, which vras put into a cart, to which a couple of hei- 
fers were yoked, whose calves the priests directed their 
rulers to secure ; yet the animals no sooner found them- 
selves at liberty, than, setting the instincts of nature at de- 
fiance, they proceeded at a quick pace towards Beth-she- 
mesh, witlun the territories of Israel. Here, upon an ex- 
tensive plain, in which a number of reapers were employed, 
they hatted. The people, floddng round, soon began to 
ezmbit their joy at the occurrence, of so propitious and un- 
looked-for an adventure. The cart being broken up into 
firewood, the heifers were offered as a sacrifice upon the 
iqpot, vdiile the Levites, with all solemnity, placed the ark 
on the top of a hu^ stone. Unfortunately, however, the 
men of ihe l^^oe, instigated by curiosity and forcetfol of 
God's pfohibition, presMd forward to gaxe into the chest, 
for vdiieh offimce seventy were struck dead out of a CTowd 
of upwaids of £Av thousand persons. 

The effect of this judgment was to impress the people 
of Beth-shemesh with an excessive dread of the aik» wiiu^ 
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was, at their earnest entreaty, removed to Kirjath-jeaxim. 
Here it remained for twenty years, during which penod the 
morals of the Israelites underwent a great change, and 
God hecame, in consequence, reconcUed to his inheritance. 
Of this, ample proof was giyen in the victory which he 
enabled them to obtain over their enemies, the Philistines. 
The latter, advancing to attack an assembly, which had 
met for religious purposes at Mizpeh, were thrown into con- 
fusion by a storm of thunder and hail, of which the Inrael- 
ites so promptly availed themselves, as utterly to destroy 
them. They followed up their first success jriAi great reso- 
lution ; many cities, which in the course of previous wan 
had been wrested from them, were recovered, and through- 
out the remainder of Samuel's administration, all things, 
both at home and abroad, went on prosperously. 

We have now arrived at a period in sabred history, 
which has been rendered memon&le by the occurrence of 
a grekt and important change in the form of the Hebrew 
ffovemment. tip to this moment, the constitution of the 
Israelites was as fiivourable to the maintenance of abso- 
lute freedom and equality, as any that has ever been in- 
vented. Possessing a law upon which no human power 
was competent to effect the shghtest innovation, the people 
were accustomed to see its enactments carried into force 
by individuals whose claims to obedience rested entirely 
upon the rights which patriarchal institutions convey, birt 
who, in the every-day occurrences of life, aimed at no supe- 
riority over those whom they justly regarded as brethren. 
In like manner each tribe, though connected with thf 
rest by the ties of a common origin, and a sense of mutual 
advantage, exercised, on ordinary occasions, absolute inde- 
^pendenee vritiiin itself; while all were united into one 
*^ state, as often as circumstances required, by a judge, or 
supreme magistrate, raised up especially for the occasion. 
That there was less of apparent vigour in these arrange- 
ments, than in the monarchical system, cannot perhaps be 
denied ; and, had the Israelites lived like other' nations, 
subject to the influence of ordinary contingencies, the 
clumge might, in some respects at least, be pronounced for 
the better. But the Israelites n^ver lived as other men 
did, subject to the influence of ordinary contingencies and 
•ccidents : their government was» from first to last, a the- 
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ocrwy, iebomli himaelf being their temporal prince, as he 
was their great lawgiver; and hence there cannot be a 
doubt that, among them, the palriarchal model would have 
served all the purposes of an executive, had thej paid to 
God's laws an ondeviating obedience. To greatness, per- 
haps, in the common sense of the term, they never would 
have arisen ; because, theirs were arrangements adapted 
less for war and conquest than for peace : but they would 
have retained, to the end of their national existence, that 
which is infinitMy more desirable than greatness — a large 
share of personal liberty, with an adequate supply oi the 
means of subsistence. * 

We read, in the eighth diapter oi the first Book 
\[\i ^^ Samuel, that as the prophet and judge became 
stridden in years, he devolved a portion of his au- 
thority upon his sons, who^ l&e the sons of Eli, were far 
from waUdnff in the same path of rigid probity which had 
been pursued by their fiither. The consequence was, the 
Israelites became disgusted with the judicial form of go- 
vernment, and, alarmMl at the same time, by a threatened 
invasioa of the Ammonites, they came, in a tumultuous 
manner, to Samuel, and required that he would give them 
a king. Samud was greatly shocked at the denumd, and, 
reminding then^ that ^ey nad already a king in Jehovah, 
he set before them a vivid picture of the evus which the 
elevation of a temporal prince would bring upon them. 
But his remonstrances were unheeded; and as God di- 
rected .him to yield to their wishes, ^s attention was 
thenceforth turned to the selection of a proper person to 
.fill the throne. Here, however, no right of choice was 
left to the people. As Israel was God's nation, and the 
king, when a^^inted, would fill no hudier rank than that 
of vicegerent, or representative of the Divine Majesty, God 
exercBMd his unquestionable right of nominating his own 
deputy, and, by a series of remarkable interferences, 
caused the lot to determine in favour of Saul, the son of 
Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin. That individual, who was 
distinguished throughout the congregation for his size and 
great beauty, was accordingly crowned with becoming 
pomp ; and, though th^re were not wanting some ambi- 
tious persons, who affected to hold his origin in contempt, 
he seems, nevertheless, to have been well received by the 
nation at large 
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Saul^s first exploits, after his accession t^ tbe throne, 
were well calculated to reconcile to him the ^ood will of all 
his subjects. Marching rapidly to the relief of Jabesh- 
gilead, then closely besieged by Nahash, King of the Am- 
monites, he attacked the enemy in three quarters of their 
<;amp, and totally defeated them, with immense slaughter. 
Nor was his clemency less conspicuous than his valour. 
When his adherents, in the heat of trimnph, would have 
taken vengeance on the persons who had presumed, on his 
first election^ to speak of their sovereign in terms of dis- 
respect, Saul would, on no account, sanction the .measure, 
declaring that not a man should be put to death, ** for to- 
day the Lord hath wrought salvation m Israel." 

For some time Saul appears to have conducted himself 
as a faithfiil representative of the Most High, administer- 
ing justice according to the law of Moses, smd supporting, 
in purity, the true religion ; but either pride began, at last, 
to gain the mastery over him, or prosperity produced in 
him a result similar to that which it was accustomed to 
produce among the people at large. The first act on re- 
cord, in which his disregard of the Divine will is shown, 
was as follows : The Philistines, making a sudden inroad, 
he marched out to oppose them, at the head of three thou- 
sand of his guards, directing the militia to assemble at 
Gilgal, where^ within seven days, Samuel promised to meet 
him ; but as the prophet delayed his coming, both Saul aiid 
his followers experienced the liveliest apprehensions for 
their personal sidfety. Under these circumstances, Saul 
<* forced himself," and offered a sacrifice to God ; thus of- 
fending, as well against the law, as against religion; 
against religion, by performing a devotional ceremony in 
an improper firame of mind, and against the law, by assum- 
ing to himself the priestly . ofiice. Tiie HEiacrifice was 
scarcely finished, ere Samuel arrived, to rebuke his sove- 
reign for his profaneness, and to assure him, that unless he 
took good heed to his future proceedings, Jehovah would 
withdraw from him the honours with which he was in- 
vested. Nevertheless, God did not putiish him at the mo- 
ment, even by the loss of a battle ; on the contrary, a great 
victory graced the arms of Israel on that day, in securing 
which the chief merit rested with Saul's son, Jonathan, one 
of the most chivahrous, as well as amiable characters iu all 
histoiy. Z 2 
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Some time after this, when the domestic, m Well 
1 108 ** public affairs of the Hebrew monardi were in the 
most flourishing condition, he receired instructions 
from Samuel to undertake an expedition against the Ama- 
lekites. By the tenor of that commission, he was bound 
to spare neither man nor beast, to make no captires, nor 
carry off any plunder, but " to slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass." Saul 
accordingly took tne field at the head of a numerous and 
well-appointed army ; success attended him in every un« 
dertaking ; he completely subdued the country of the Ama< 
lekites, and took their king prisoner ; but against the whis« 
pers and allurements of vanity and avarice the victoriou9> 
warrior appears to have been incapable of holding out. He 
•pared the life of Agag, that the unfortunate prince might 
gnce his triumph, and ** of the best of the sheep, and of 
me oxen, and of the fitlings, and of the lambs, and all 
that was ffood.*' It needed but some such act as this, to 
complete the measure of his iniquities. God i^nt Samuel 
to assure him, that as he had presumed to disobey the Di- 
vine command, so had Jehoirah rejected him fiom being 
king over Israel ; and though the prophet would not so far 
disgrace him ^ in the eyes of his troops, as to leave him, 
without performing one act of worship; he nevertheless 
ceased, from that time forth, to hold any communication 
with him. After causing Agag to be brought forth, and 
slaying him with his own hand, he returned to his house 
at Ramah, and dwelt there. 

In the mean while, God,having selected David, the great 
mndsoh of Boaz and Ruth, as a fit person to fill the 
mrone of his kingdom, sent Samuel to Bethlehem, with 
orders to anoint bun as the head of a new dynasty. The 
deed was done under very striking circumstances, David 
being called from ''keeping sheep" for that purpose; but 
as it entered not into the Divine councils to remove the 
crown from Saul by violence, David made no movement 
during that monarch's life to assert his rights. It is far 
from clear, indeed, whether the object of ms uncti<m was 
known, at least for a time, to any other persons besides 
Samuel and himself; for we find him soon afterward re- 
moved into the family of Saul, that he mifht sooth, by 
the power of his minstrelty, aphrenaj wilhwhich the latter 
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was afflicted. But hit itay there appean not to hare been 
very protracted. The kinff's malady was no sooner re- 
moved than David returned to his father's house, where, 
though dignified with the honorary distinction of a royal 
armour-bearer, he se^ms to have been speedily forgotten. 

It happened soon after this, that the Philistines, 
.QQQ recovering from their losses, renewed the war against 
' Israel, and marched with a prodigious army towards 
Shochoh. Here thev took up a position in a valley, be- 
tween Shochoh an<l Azekah, while Saul, who moved 
promptly to oppose them, posted himself on the high 
grounds above Elah. While the two armies lay here in 
presence one of the other, there advanced « gigantic cham- 
pion from the lines of the I'hilistines, who defied to single 
combat the bravest of Saul's soldiers. So prodigious, 
however, was his stature, and so fierce his aspect, that no 
man would accept the challenge, though the king, by pub- 
lic proclamation, prcHnised the hand of his eldest daugnter 
in marriage, with an ample dowry, to any bold adventurer 
who should slay the Philistine. Still all shrank back firom 
the trial ; and day after day, Crdiath of Gath defied the 
armies of Israel with impunity. 

Things were in this state, when David arrived in camp^ 
as the bearer of certain articles of provisions to his bro- 
thers, who served under SauL Indignant at the insolence 
of the Philistine, and eager-to wipe out the disgrace Which 
attached to his country, David bravely oflfered to accept his 
challenge ; and, though treated with contempt, by his bro- 
thers, he persisted in his determination, which was forth* 
with communicated to Saul. The Idng sent for him, and 
a conversation ensued^ honourable in the highest degree to 
both parties. Though anxious to see the pride of his 
enemy humbled, Saul could not but remonstrate with 
David on the rashness of his attempt; but the latter m* 
minding him that God does not always give the battle to 
the strong, declared himself resolute to achieve the adven- 
ture. The result was, that David, aftier vainly endeavour- 
ing to encase himself in the king's armour, went forth 
against the Philistine, armed merely with his slin^; and 
casting a stone vnth. great force and precision; drove it deep 
into the giant's brain. The monster fell lifeless to the 
«aith; «]^ the young shepherd, rushing forwaid, drew 
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forth hU own swoid from the scahbard, and cut off hlli 
head. There was an immediate roat in the ranks of the 
Philistines. Their champion being slain, thej no longer 
dared to keep the field, but fled in total disorder, closely 
pursued by the Israelites, who ccHnmitted immense havoc 
among them. 

Had Saul been actuated by the feelings of an honourable 
mind, he would have instantly conferred upon David the 
promised reward, and, advancing him to the highest dig' 
nities in his court and army, would have kept him about 
his person; but Saul's proceedings were of a widely differ* 
ent nature. Envious of the B^-lehemite's renown, he 
looked at him with an evil eye ; and though he could not 
absolutely refuse to promote him, he deprived him of his 
bride, by giving her in marriage to another. It was under 
these ciicumstances, that -a romantic friendship between 
David and Jonathan began. The latter, grieved at the 
misconduct of his &ther, embraced every opportunity of 
proving, that to the motives which prompted it he was a 
stranger; and the two young men chmg to one another, 
thenceforth, with more than fraternal foMness. It is not 
improbable that the generous behaviour of his son produced 
some effect, even upon Saul ; for though he had denied to 
David the hand of his eldest daughter, he offered no objec- 
tion to the attachment which soon arose towards-the gallant 
youth in the breast of her sister. He required, in- 
.Q_* deed, as the condition of this union, that David 

* should bring him irrefragable proofs of having slain 
a hundred Philistines ; a stipuhition which was doubtless 
advanced under the idea that David might perish in at- 
tempting to fulfil it; but when the latter had satisfied him 
that double the number had fallen, he did not withdraw 
from his pledge. David and Michal were accordingly mar- 
ried; and Jonathan and his friend became brothers by con- 
sanguinity as well as affection. 

f>om this time forth, the behaviour of Saul to 
1074 ^^^^^ resembled that of an insane person rather 

• than a tyrant. Whether it was that the ceremony 
of his son-in-law's unction was now known to him, or whe- 
ther he suspected, from other circumstances, that God had 
chosen him to be his successor, we are not informed ; but 
•nder the pretence of an appr^iended rebellion, he twiM 
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attempted the life of David, by striking at him with his 
javelin. Assassins, likewise, were commissioned to put 
him to death; till at last, the son of Jesse was compelled 
to flee from the court, and seek refuge at Ramah. There 
was here a college, or academy, for the instruction of younf 
men designed for the prophetic ofliice, at theliead of whi^ 
was Samuel, now in the extremity of old affe ; and David, 
seeking shelter within its precincts, the spirit of God fell 
upon him. Nor was the effect different, when Saul, full of 
wrath) pursued him to his sacred retreat. He no sooner 
entered beneath the portals of Naioth, than the spirit of 
God came likewise upon him ; and to the astonishment of 
all who witnessed the phenomenon, he openly prophesied. 

Encouraged by this circumstance, and hopmg that his 
sovereign's fury might have subsided, David ventured once 
more to approach the court, when a secret interview between 
him and Jonathan took place. The young men solemnly 
renewed their league of affection, in terms that no person 
Dossessed of ordinary taste can peruse without emotion; 
and it was agreed between them, that Jonathan should 
carefully watch over the safety of his friend, and give him 
constant information touching Saul's designs. Unhappily, 
however, these continued as hostile as ever. Nothing 
could soften the groimdiess hostility which had «mtered 
into the bosom of the tyrant ; and David, to avoid its con- 
sequences, became. a fugitive and an outlaw. 

The risks and hazards which David ran were, 
fo71* ^^^ ^^^ *"°® forward, of no common character. 
* Hunted from place to place, like a wild beast, and 
compelled to find subsistence as he could, he contrived, 
nevertheless, to« gather about him some hundreds of daring 
young men, whom he employed in predatory excursions 
against the enemies of his country, as well as in guarding 
his own person. The consequence was, that though there 
were multitudes ready to betray him, friends were not 
wanting to supply his necessities ; among whom, Ahime- 
lech, the high-priest, to his ovm and to ms family's ruin, 
was one ; while he laid the foundation of a force, which in 
after times stood him in good stead. But he was also 
sorely pressed on more than one occasion. Once he was 
driven to preserve his life by counterfeiting madness among 
ib» Philistines at Gath ; at another time he was foin to 
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seek protection from the king of Moab ; and on a third oc- 
casion, it was only by a timely evacuation of the town of 
Keilah, which he had just reheved from a besieging anny 
of Philistines, that he escaped being basely delivered into 
the hands of Saul. Yet was David's behaviour to his ruth- 
less pursuer mariied by the most praiseworthy generosity. 
T^ce he spared his life, when fortune had placed it at his 
disposal ; and when his followers strongly urged upon him 
the ne^ssity of freeing his country, as weU as himself^ 
from oppression, he made no hesitation^ even at such a mo- 
ment, m pledging himself to treat with kindness Saul's 
posterity. But acts of generosity were thrown away upon 
Saul. Reckless of consequences, from a conviction that 
God had deserted him, the ^rant rushed from one prime to 
another, till the land was denied with his iniquities, and the 
cup of God's wrath became full. 

Such wasvthe state of public affairs when Samuel the 
prophet died, and was buried with all the marks of public 
respect and sorrow to which his many excellences entitled 
him. Though no communication had for some time passed 
between the prophet and the king, it would appear that 
the latter, as long as Samuel lived, clung to the hope that 
their intercourse might yet be renewed ; at least we find 
him, after the prophet's death, acting in such a manner as 
cannot, upon any other principle, be explained. During 
the first years of nis reign, Saul had exhibited ^at zeal in 
eradicating from Israel all wizards and magicians, as well 
real as pretended : now, however, that he stood alone, un- 
supported by any prophet of God, and unaided by advice 
from on high, the kmg, with desperate wickedness, resolved 
to consult the powers of darkness ; and as there chanced 
to be yet one person left who professed to deal in the for- 
bidden art, to ner he made a private journey as fiir as En- 
dor. The design which he had in view on that occasion 
is a remarkable one. An anny of Philistines had again 
invaded his country, and there was no person left alivo 
from whom he could inquire as to God's designs respecting 
him ; for, amon^ other acts of tyranny, he h^ put to deatn 
the high-priest Ahimelech, and driven his successor to the 
nece^ty of seeking protection from David : Saul, there- 
fore, determined to bring the soul of Samuel from its place 
of rest, that he might leam from it the fate which awaited 
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him ; and as he appears to have entertained extravagant 
notions of the influence of spells and incantations, he ex- 
perienced no doubt that the witch of En-dor would be able 
to gratify his desire. 

g Who the witch of En-dor was — ^whether she 

1070 ^^^y ^^^^ communication with the spirits of dark- 
ness, or was enabled, by superior craft, to deceive 
the people, it is not very easy to determine ; but in her 
supernatural powers Saul manifestly believed, and the 
event was undeniably such as we possess no means, on 
what are tenned natural {)rinciples, to explain. Having 
reached the woman*s dwelling in disguise, and opened to 
her his wishes, she readily consented to gratify them, 
provided he would assure her of escaping the vengeance of 
the king, the well-known enemy of necromancers ; and, 
on his giving a pledge to that effect, she proceeded with 
her incantations, of the routine of which, however, no ac- 
count is given. It is more than probable that the witch 
of En-dor, like the magicians of Egypt, was a mere pre- 
tender to occult science, though of toe interference of evil 
spirits in the affairs of men, during these early ages, we 
possess too many proo&, both in sacred and profane his- 
tory, to doubt ;— -but, however this may be, Saul himself was 
not more horrified, when there suddenfy stood before them 
a shadowy being bearing the resemblance which Samuel 
bore ^^e alive, and arrayed in the garments which he 
had been accustomed to wear, than was the woman at 
whose summons it appeared. She shrieked aloud in dis- 
niay, while Saul, bending his head towards the earth, lis- 
tened to a doom of fearful import. *< The Lord hath rent 
the kingdom out of thine hand," said the vision, ** and 
fftven it to thy neishbtMir, even to David. Moreover, the 
Lord will also dehver Israel with thee, into the hand of 
the Philistines : and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me : the Lord also shall deliver the host of Israel into 
the hand of the Philistines." Saul heard no more.. His 
limbs refused to do their office, his sinews were unstrung, 
and Im fell like one smitten with a mortal wound, to the 
e«rih ; nor was it without urgent importunity, on the part 
both of the woman and his servants, that he was at Imigth 
prevailed upon to strengthen himself, by taking w>d, 
againM the perilsof the morrow. 
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While Sluil was thus condactinff himself Da^id, driven 
from place to place, had been rudely treated by an indi- 
vidualy called Nabal, whom, but for the prudence of his 
wife, he would have destroyed ; and was at last compelled 
to seek shelter amonff the Philistines, an alternative which 
he did not adopt wiuiout extreme regret. There, in the 
town of Ziklapr, he established himself and as king Achish, 
in whose dommions the place lay, was aware of the quar- 
rel between Saul and his ^est, he treated the latter 
with great distinction. David, however, was no traitor. 
Though he pretended an extreme desire of leading the 
van in the army, with which Achish was preparing to in- 
vade Israel, he, nevertheless, so contrived matters, as to 
excite the jealousy of the Philistine chiefs, to gratify whom 
the King of Gath ordered him to the rear, and forbade his 
taking part in the canquiign. David affected excessive 
mortilcataon at this, and remonstrated against the arrange- 
ment ; but the king was resolute, so he returned to carry 
on war with incr^u^d numbers against the Amalekites, 
whom he defeated in numerous encounters. 

In the mean while, the armies of Saul and of the Philis- 
tines came into presence, and a furious battle was fought. 
Nothing daunted by the denunciations of the prece<ung 
night, Saul bore himself bravely in the struggle, both as 

Sneral and a warrior ; but the hand oi destiny was upon 
n, and his exertions proved of no avail. Outnumbeied 
and hr(dwn, the Israelites gave way in all directions It 
was in vain that Saul and his sons, more eq>eciaUy Jona- 
than, the bravest of the brave, strove to rally them. Their 
example and entreaties were alike thrown awi^, and 
the rout became complete from one end of the line to the 
other. 'Then it was that Jonathan, charging in the thick- 
est of the fray, met the death which had b^ doiQunced 
aflndnst him. A similar fiite befell two of his brothers ; 
uniile their &ther, weak with watching, and enfeebled by 
wounds, found himself alike unable to escape and to main- 
tain the combat. In this em^gency, with the {nrospect of 
capture and disgrace b^re him, he came to the desperate 
resolution of perishing by his own hand, and, falling upon 
his sword, he gave to the predictkm of the vision a ternble 
aceompUshment. 
The bodies of Saul aad his sons were recognised by th« 
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Philistines on the fiekl, and these barbarians ptoeeedtd to 
huap upon them indiij^ties of which they could feel no- 
thing. They cut off their heads, sent expresses every 
where to announce their triumph, and stripping them <^ 
their armour, offered it as an acceptable oblation in the 
tem^ of Ashtaroth. The beads, again, of the Hebrew 
princes were set up upon Dagon's temple, as their car- 
casses were gibbeted over the walls of Bethshan, where 
they hung till the men of Jabesh-gileadtwith comn^ndable 
piety, stole them by nighty and honoured them with rites 
of sepulture. Thus perished Saul, one of the most extrap 
ordinary characters in Sacred Histoi^, and thus was the 
dynasty which first arose in Israel extmguished in a single 
reign. 

There are very few facts recorded in the portion of Scrip- 
ture of which the preceding pages contain an abridgment, 
which ^pear to us to stand in need either of explanation 
or defence. No man who understands, in any de^ee, the 
nature of the Hebrew constitution, or entertains just no- 
tions of (Sod's designs in all his dealings with that strange 
people, wfli experience the smallest surprise at the charge 
of guilt brought a^ninst them in consequence of their de- 
mand of a king. From the mode of expression employed 
by their speakers it is veiy evident that the Israelites aimed, 
on that occa^on, at an absolute emancq>ation from Divine 
control; that oi the theocracy under which they had 
hitherto lived they were weaiy, and that they desired to be, 
** like other nations," fireed from the restraints of an espe« 
cial Providence. Hence, and not from any indiqpontion to 
sanetion an arrangement for which, indeed, the law had 
provided, proceeded that remarkable declaration of Jeho- 
vah, when deshring Samuel to comply with their wishes, he 
adds, ^ they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected 
me, that I should not reign over them ;" and h«3ce also 
the behaviour of Samuel m bringing upon them the judg- 
Bient of a thunderstorm, at a season whcm, above all others, 
its occanrenoe was most to be deprecated. But as they ap- 
pear to have been cus^ of their folly, ahnost as aotm a« 
they fell into it, we lead of no lasting punishments i»- 
flieted jmon them till Saul, by his disregard of the will of 
his Divme Master, drew the nation into sin, as sin led the 
wiiy to maSatrng, The desire, therefofe, of the Hehrews 
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to haTe their laws administered by one man, in whose 
family the chief executive power should be hereditary, was 
not smful ; — it was the impious and weak inclination to be 
in all respects as the other nations, which alone gave of- 
fence to the Most High. 

But it may be ask^, was not the theocracy, in the proper 
sense of that term, necessarily abrogated, on the elevation 
of an individual to supreme power, and the substitution of 
an hereditary for an elective sovereignty 1 We have no 
hesitation in giving to this question an answer decidedly in 
the negative. Under their kings, as under their judges, 
the -Israelites were still, strictly, the inheritance of Jeho- 
vah, at least till some time after the return from their Baby 
lonish captivity, as the following abstract from Bishop 
Warburton's reasoning aiq>ears to us distinctly to prove. 

That illustrious premte observes, 1st : «* Though the peo- 
ile's purpose in their clamours for a kins was inde^ to 
ive under a gentile monarchy, liko their idolatrous neigh- 
bours, yet in compassion to their blindness, God in this, as 
in many other instances, indulged their prejudices, without 
exposing them to the fatal consequences of their project, 
which, u complied with in the sense in which they had 
formed it, would have been a withdrawing from them of 
his extraordinary providence, at a time when they could 
not support themselves without it : he therefore gave them 
a king, but such a one as was only his viceroy or deputy, 
and who, on that account, was not left to the people's elec- 
tion, but chosen by himself^ and diosen for Ufe, which it 
does not fjjpjPlMa that all the judges were." 

2d : ** Tius king had an unlimited executive power, as 
God's viceroy must needs have ; and it is to be noticed, that 
for its exercise he was amenable, not to the people, but to 
Jehovah, wh<nn David, in consequence, calls his oum king 
as well as the King of Israel." 

3d : ** He had no legislative authority, which every lane 
then had, but which no viceroy could have. David uiS 
Solomon, indeed, appointed the courses of the priests, but 
the latter is said to have done so according to the order of 
the former, who is expressly styled the <man of God,' 
who therefore acted luider the direction of the Holy 
Spirit." 

ith: «The king was placed and displaced by Godjift 
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pleasidre, of which, a» viceroy, we see the perfect fitness^ 
but as sovereign by the people's choice, or by any other 
liffht, we cannot easily account for. No doubt Qod is, by 
inherent riffht, the sovereign disposer of all things, both in 
heaven and on earth ; but in the establishing of the go- 
vernment of Israel, he appears to have treated with that 
people as men, equally ind^>endent, treat with each other, 
and to have left it at first to their own option, whether 
they would have himself for their krngJ** 

5th: **The very same punishment was ordained for 
cursing the king as for blaspheming God, namely, stoning 
to death ; and the reason is intunated in these words of 
Abishai to David, * Shall not Shimei be put to death for 
this, because he cursed the Lord's anointed?' the common 
title of the kings of Judah and Israel." 

6th : ** The throne and kingdom of Judea is all along 
expressly declared to be God's throne and God's kingdom. 
Thus, in the first Book of Chronicles it is said, that * So- 
lomon sat on the throne of the Lord as kmg^ instead of 
David, his fether.' And the Queen of Sheba, who had 
doubtless been informed by Solomon of the true nature of 
hii kinedinn, compliments him in these words : * Blessed 
be the. Lord thy God, which delighted in thee, and set thee 
on kk thremey to be king for the Lord thy God.^ In like 
manner, Ahissah says to me house of Israel, on their de- 
fection from Rehoboam, * and now ye think to withdraw 
the kingdom of the Lord in the hands of the sons of 
David.' 

7th: ^The penal laws against idolatry were still in 
force during their kinffs, and put in execution by their best 
rulers ; which alone is a demonstration of the subsistence 
of the theocracy^ becanse such laws would be unjust under 
any other form of government." 

8th : ** It appears that a certain degree of inspiration 
was vouchsafed to their several kings, or at least to the 
first of each dynasty of kings, to enable them to discharge 
properly the duties of God's vicegerents, and that this ph 
was not withdrawn till they were rejected from their high 
office, or had rendered themselves unworthy of it. Thus, 
when Saul was appointed to be * captain over the I<oni's 
inheritance, as soon as he had turned his baek to ^ from 
Samuel, God gave him another heart, and turned him into 
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a new miuii,* to qtiaMfy him for the government of hie peb- 
pie ; bat when he had rendered hmisel^ hy hie rebellions 
against his Divine Sovereign, imwortfaj oi l|ie office, that 
spirit was withdrawn fro^ him, and conferred on David, 
who was anointed to sncceed him. In like manner, when 
Solomon saoceeded to the ^kingdom, GUid-bestowed on him 
*< a wise and understanding heart, to enable him to govern 
and judge the people,' who are expiessly styled, not Solo« 
mon*s, but God's people." 

It will be seen that Bishop Warburton argues Ibr the 
necessity of a continuance of the theocracy, on the ground 
tliat without the protection of an extraordinary Providence, 
the Hebrews could not have maintained themselves against 
the numerous and exasperated ^nemies by whom they 
were surrounded. This is strictly true ; yet it is ef still 
greater importance to consider the equal and extraordinary 
Providence as necessary at that period, and long afterward, 
in order to check the propensities of a wayward race to 
idolatry, and to |prepare them gradually for the reception 
of the Messiah, m whom all the nations of the earth were 
to be blessed. A long succession of prophets was accord- 
ingly sent, at the he^ of whom stands Samuel, to pave 
the way for that dispensation which Moses had tangfat 
them to expect ; and to remove, by little and little, the sha^ 
dows of the law, as the people became more and more able 
to bear the light. The full splendour of that light, how- 
ever, the nation at large was never able to bear : and hence 
the extraordinary Providence was never withdrawn from 
them till some time aSier their return from the B^ylonish 
captivity, by which they ^pear to have been completely 
cured of their disposition to idolatry, and led to turn their at* 
tention more steadily to the investigatim of revealed truth. 

To the very last, however, the theocracy may be said, in 
a certain sense, to have existed. While ciq[»tives of the 
kings of Babylon, the Jews still lived in obedience to 
those laws winch, as they emanated from- God, could nc^ 
except by God, be repealed. After their establiriun^it of 
their independence, too, the same code was rigidly obeyed ; 
nor was it until our Saviour Christ set up a new and spi- 
ritual kingdom, to be governed by a new imd roiritual law, 
ihat the law originally delivered from Mount Sinai ceased 
to be binding. 
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Having notiBed this, winch is by far the most impcnrtant 
point involved in the preceding details, we deem it unne- 
cessary to distract the reader's attention, by bringing into 
view lesser difficulties, merely that they may be over- 
thrown. Thut many matters stand on record which de- 
serve credit only in consequence of their place in Holy Writ, 
is indisputable ; and that various actions are record^ even 
of the most upright characters introduced, to which our 
more correct notions of right and wrong are not easily re- 
conciled, no one will deny. But if it be borne in mind that 
the portion of history before us treats of baibarous times, 
and of a people which lived under circumstances in eveiy 
respect without parallel, these will not be likely to affect 
the ingenuous reader with the smallest uneasiness. One 
foct alone may seem to demand a little more notice than 
has been already bestowed upon it ; we allude to the ap- 
pearance of SamuePs ghost before Saul at the bidding of 
the witch of En-dor. 

There is nothing which we profess ourselves less will- 
ing to admit, than that there ever existed such necro- 
mancers or magician^, as those of vf^hich the fables of the 
dark ages make mention. That the spirits of darkness 
were permitted, in early times, to exercise greater, power 
over the bodies and minds of men than they exercise now, 
cannot, we think, be denied by any unprejudiced inquirer ; 
while the Bible unquesfiionaMy makes mention of more 
than one occurrence in which an evil spirit has been an 
agent. But of the power of particular persons to summon 
auch spirits to their aid, and by means of them to perform 
miracles, we can discover no evidence in any histoxy, sa- 
cred or profane. With respect to the witch of £n-dor, 
again, we have already given it as our opinion, that she 
belonged to the same class of impostors in which the ma- 
gicians who strove against Moses deserve to be numbered ; 
in other words, that she was an artful woman, who, by the 
application of ventriloquism and phantasmagoria, deceived 
the unwary, and led them into idolatry. The whole story, 
indeed, of Samuel's reappearance distinctly proves, that 
the witch, while performing her mummeries, anticipated 
no such conclusion to them ; for, had she really possessed 
the power of calling the dead from their graves, it is incon- 
otivable that she should hfve manifested the excessive tei^ 
Aa2 
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tor into wUch llie v^on of Samuel threw her. It appears, 
therefor3, to us, that Grod, for a ^nse purpose, permitted 
the ghost of Samuel to revisit the earth ; hut that, m effect- 
ing that extraordinary end, the woman's incantations had 
no share. If it be iartbec urged that the tale is altogether 
so wonderfttl as to be beyom belief we are compelled to 
admit that we ourselves believe ft only because it is nar- 
rated in the Bible. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Davids Wandering*— He mounts the ThrmM—Hi* Errors— His Far- 
miiji Disasters— HebeUion of Absalom— Is suppressed— David Re- 
^ored — Objections answered. 

A. M. 4341 TO 4375^—8. c. 1070 to 1066. 

Whius Saul was thus fulfilling the destiny which God 
had appointed him, Davidy at the head of a bold and daily 
increasing band, carried on a desultoiy and successfhl war 
against the heMhen nations- around him. It happened, 
thiftt, during his sojourn in king Adush's camp, the Ama- 
lekltee, in revenge for numerous inroads on his part, made 
an expedition against Ziklag, and coming upon it when 
deserted by its garrison, made themselves masters of the 
place. No lives appear to hav^ been lost on that occasion, 
for the invaders were more eager to secure plunder than 
revenge ; but they burned the town to the ground, carried 
off the women and children, cattle and goods, and began 
a disorderly, because a triumj^tant, march back into their 
own country. Their triumph, however, was of short con- 
tinuance. David, informed of what .had happened, com- 
menced a rapid pursuit,' and overtook the marauders in the 
desert. There he attacked them, when in a state of abso- 
lute confusion, put then! totally to the rout, and not only 
recovered all the property which had originallT belonged to 
his followers, but obtained an immense spoil, which they 
had collected from different points in the land of the Phi- 
listines, 

David had rotumed ^cm this safioassftd axpeditioa but- 
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two dajs, when an Am^kldte armed in Siidag with intel- 
lig«we of the defeat of the Israelite aiQ^> and the death of 
Saul and his sons. The man oeottniinicated the. above ia^ 
formation with great iq^parent aatiffiictieny imder the ideik 
that it would be received with a similar feeling; indeed, he 
went so &r as to arrogate to himself the honoi» of havii^ 
slain Saul with his own hind ; and prodnced the monarch's 
crown and bracelet, in testimcmy of the truth of his stoijr. 
But he was decesrod in the character of the indtvidnal to 
whom he addressed himself. Instead of rewarding, David 
upbraided him witb hii treachery, and osdeiin^ his goaids 
to fall upon him, he put Inm to death on the spot* 

The Uurone was now empty, and David, remen^wring the 
purpose for which he had been solemnly set aside by Samud, 
considered that the moment had at length arrived vdufti it 
behooved him to accomplish it. He accOTchngly oonsolted 
Jehovah as to the prc^riety of the measure, and obtaining 
a favourable answei^ set out with his &mily and followers 
for Hebron. Here "he was well received by the heads of 
the tribe of Judah, who immediately acknowledged him as 
king; but the example was not foUoweddn the instant by 
the rest of Israel ; on the contrary, Ish-bosheth, the s<m of 
Saul, had already mounted the throne, chiefly through the 
influence of Abnor, the late idn^B uncle ; Bnid that prinee 
fixing his residence at Mahanaim, IsraeT became dividedi 
for a time, into two sovereignties. 

It was not to be.supposed, that between persons so ci> 
cumstanced, peace would long be preserved. For a year of 
two, indeed, a sort of armed truce continued, each party re* 
garding the other vrith suspicious jealousy; but matters 
came gradually to a crisis, which was hastened by the fol* 
lowing occurrence: Aimer, the general of Ish-bosheth's 
army, and Joab, the leader of David's, had drawn their 
forces to a head near the pod of Gibeon; when the former 
proposed that twelve champions from each sid6 should en- 
gage in the warlike pastime of fencing. The challenge 
was accepted by Joab; and the young men, converting a 
sport into a serious reality, ML by one another's haims. 
This brought on a battle, which ended in the deftat ef Ab^ 
Her, with some loss ; but Asahelt Joab's brother, fiUtiotf ,iti 
the pursuit, the fo^^ives were enaUed to Qiake good Uiiek 
retreat in order. 
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The wnx, tbnft beffun, raged dyiiiig several yean witK 
mat violence, David's party gainbig strength every day, as 
uiat of Ish-bosheth declined ; till at last, the son of Saul, 
by an improdent quarrel with Abner, derived himsdf of 
his only chance of success. Aimer, it appears, on the death 
of Sam, had taken one of his master'ff eoncubines to wife ; 
and Ish-bosheth, more mindful of the empty dignity of the 
crown than of the ilnportanA services of his general, re- 
moved the latter in no measured tenns for his presvimption. 
This was more than the pride of a man, conscious of his 
own merits, and of his master's weakness, could endure. 
Abner instantly renounced his allegiance to Ish-bosheth, 
opened a communication with David, ^d easily persuaded 
the heads of Israel to follow his example. But he was 
poorly requited for such services. Joab, alarmed lest he 
might come between himself and the favour of his sovereign, 
enticed him into his power; and though covered by the 
sanctity of a safe conduct firom David, treacherously slew 
him. 

Dwid was highly indignant at the bloody deed ; but so 
great was Joab's iiidSuence with the army, and so insecure 
his own condition, that he felt himself precluded from tak- 
ing the notice of it which it deserved. He contented him- 
self therefore, with openly expressing his abhoirence of 
the murder ; and, causing a public funeral to be bestowed 
upon Abner, he himself attended as chief mourns. Nor 
were his apprehensions of the consequences likely to arise 
either trifling or ill-founded. Had Ish-bosheth possessed 
the talents of his father, there cannot be a doubt that he 
might have turned the affsor to good account; for the 
chiefe of Israel were naturally inflamed into fury, not less 
than apprehensive, eadi on his own account; but Ish 
bosheth was a weak prince, incapable of availing himself 
of the <^portunity, or indeed of supporting the dignity 
of his situation, now that Aimer was taken away from 
him. The result was, that a comqpiracy was entered into 
against biB life, which two of his attendants, Rechab and 
Baanah, carried into execution. They attacked him while 
asleep in the heat of the day, cut off his head, and carried 
It to David; who bestowed upon them the same rmwrntd 
which he had previously bestowed upon the lying Ama- 
lekite. 
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Th^ death of Irii*bosh«t1i hanringv nnofied e^mf 
1 AftQ* obftade to David's mccesskm, lie was acknjowledged 
^^^' ae Idn^ by aU the tribe* of lamtL Thefintuea 
Which he made of power wae, to mardi wi^ a nimiaoiM 
anny against Jeiusalem; the ibrtor citadel of wludi» sita- 
ated on Mount Skm, had continued froon the dmrs oi 
Joshua in the hands of the Jebusites $ and lumng taken it 
by assaak, in whidi Joab endnently disttnguidied himself 
he established there the «eat of his government. A hand^ 
Home and costly palace was ajccordinefy boUt, the botmds 
•of the city were enclosed on eveiy side, imd Jerusalem be- 
came from thencefiCMrth the M^tai of the Hebrew empire. 
Here David dwelt for some time in peace and great pros* 
perity, in the midst of a multitude of whrei, of a numerom 
offspring, and of faithful and obsequious servants. 

But the life of David, Whe^r as a sovereign ot 
IO61' ^ Pi^^^^ person, was not deitined to be one m re* 
* pose. His architectuial labours were scarcely com* 
pleted, when a violent inroad of the Philistines sununoned 
him to the field, where fresh victories, the indicatioiis oi 
God's power, awuted him. Twice he overUirew their 
armies in battle, on the plain of Rephaim ; after which, he 
carried the war into their country with distingnidied suc- 
cess ; and then, returning to Jerusalem, he resumed^ the oe« 
cupations from which their hoetile movements ha^ with- 
drawn him. 

One of the first acta of the Hebrew monarch, on 

1060* ^^^ ^^^'^ ^^ ^^ ^^'' ^^ ^ brin^f up the Bxk with 
' great pomp and ceremony from Kirjath-jearim.tothe 
capitaL He was attended on this occasion by a corps of 
thirty thousand men, partly, perhaps, for the sake of doing 
honour to the procession, but not less in order that all 
hazard of interruption from the Philistines might be 
averted ; and the ark being placed on a new cart, the whole 
set forward. Bands of music went before, and the shouts 
of multitudes rent the air, when an event befell, which in a 
moment converted the joy of David and his company into 
horror. By some accident or another the ark lost its equi- 
librium, and Uzzah, one of the drivers, fearful lest it miflht 
fdl, stretdied out his hand to support it. As Uzzah be- 
longed not to the privileged class, to whom alone it was 
allowed to touch that sacred coffer, he was instantly struck 
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^ead for hk p p twmq ition ;* and 00 gieat wu the eflEbct pii»- 
dnoed upon all those who witaegsed the occonoice, ihnt 
Dftvid became afraid to proeeed farther m his project The 
«dL was acooidingly arrested in its progress at the dwelling 
of a LeritO) whose name was Ob^-edom, where for some 
time it remained, till the king, recovering from his panic, 
once more made an. effort to remove it to Jerusalem. On 
this occasi<m, no cause of drawback to the general re- 
jcncing appeared. Numerous and sumptuous offerings 
greeted it as it passed ; bands <^ minstrels, with David at 
their head, went before; and finally, it was lo^ed in a 
tabernacle which the king had prq>ared for it, within the 
precincts of Mount Sion. But even now, David's triumph 
received a check from a quarter, wh^ice it ought, least of 
all, to have issued. His wife M^chal, Saul's dauditer, who 
had been separated from him for a season, and whom he 
recovered only vdien he ascended the throne, affected to 
treat him with contempt, because he had danced and sung 
songs of triumph before the ark ; and David withdrew him- 
self^ in consequence, altogether from her society. 

The ark being thus lodged in JeruMlem, and a 
10*55* ^^^S^^^V^^^^'"^ ^'^^ ^^' hunsel^ David next medi- 
* tatM the erection of a temple, in which the hallowed 
chest might be depodted, with ffTeatw spfondour than now 
surrounded it. He had prooeeoed so for in this design as 
to dedicate a large quantity of gold and silver to the un- 
dertaking ; and to procure a fresh supply of cedar-wood 
from his ally, Hiram, King of Tyre^ whein it was an- 
nounced by Nathan, the prophet or seer, that for him the 
honour of such a building was not reserved, but that his 

* An objecdon lias been taken to this oecurrenoe, aa if the sodden 
death of Ifssah, on so trivial an ooeasion, were opposed to all our no- 
tigna of God*a Jostiee and goo^husSf more especially as the error into . 
which he fell seems to hare been {nvolnntary. To this it is suiBcient to 
reply, that some such example as the catastrophe in question affinrded, 
was requisite, in order to bring back the Israelites generally to a due 
reverence for the ark, in which, since it M\ into the hands of the Philis- 
tines, they seem to have been wanting. That the case was so, David's 
exhortation to Zadok and Abiathar, on an after occasion, distinctly 
proves. *' Ye are the chief of the fhthera of the Levites," says he, 
*' sanctify yonrselves, thmeftare, both ye and your brethren, that you 
may bring up the ark of the Lord God of Israel to the place that I have 
prepared ?hr it ; because ye did it not at thejirtt, the Lord ourGkn) mads 
a breach upon us, for that we sought him not, after the due order." 
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0on shouM more than exeeutd the plan whieh ho had devisedif 
Assurances were moreover given, that in the event of their 
payinw constant obedience to the Divine laws, his poste« 
rity should, throughout many generations, occupy th« 
throne of Israel ; while the promise, first granted to Adam 
in Paradise, and afterward repeated in succession to the 
patriarchs, was renewed, thou^ in obscure terms, to him. 
For all these acts of mercy David was exceedingly thankfiil, 
and he expressed his gratitude, as he was accustomed to do« 
in a hymn of striking beauty. 

From that time David gave himself, during many years, 
to the prosecution of wars and conquests. Not only were 
the Philistines subdued, and Gath, their chief city, taken, 
but Moab, the Syriatis of Zohah, the Syrians of Damas- 
cus, the Ammonites, the Amalekites, and the Edom'ites, 
all felt the weight of his arm, till the bounds of the king- 
dom of Israel may be said to have extended over the whole 
space originally promised to Abraham. This done, David 
returned, loaded with spoils, to Jerusalem, and piously 
dedicated the precious metals which, he had taken to the 
service of the tabernacle. 

David's greatness was now at its height. Viotorious 
abroad, and the sovereign of a united and prosperous em- 
pire at home, he conducted himself with strict attention to 
the laws o^ Jehovah, by placing fit persons over each de- 
partment in the state, and by regulating his domestic ha- 
bits according to the dictates of piety and honour. In 
particular, he faithfiilly fulfilled his promises to Saul and 
to Jonathan, by mnting to Mephibosheth, the son of the 
latter, all the lairas held by his grandfather, imd by treating 
with mariced kindness even Ziba, because he had been a 
faithful servant to his master. It would have been weU 
for him, had he possessed the same control over his own 
passions, whieh ne was in the habit of exercising over the 
passions of others. 

Things were in this state, when Nahash, King of the 
Ammomtes, from whom David had, in former times, re- 
ceived hospitality, died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Hanun. To this prince the Hebrew monarch sent ambas- 
sadors, to congratulate him on his accession to the throne, 
and to renew the league of amity which had subsisted be- 
tween Nahash and himself. But the young king, listemng 
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td tbe ftMce of evfl eomnellon, pat tqpon the Hlebrsw en« 
Yovf the moft grievoiu insulU which it was possible to 
bestow. He censed their beaids to be shayed on one side 
of the faee, their gaxments to be cut short by the Hiiddle, 
and in this plight dismissed them. David*s indication 
was TiolMitly and justly roused. He ordered Joab to 
march at the head of a mat army, for the purpose of vin- 
dicating the honour of his crown ; and that warrior, &ad- 
inffnoSiing to oppose him by the way, proceeded rapidly 
toiUbbah. Here he encountered a considerable body of 
Syrians, vrith whom the AmmonHes had formed an alli- 
ance drawn up in the open country, while the Ammonites^ 
who esteemed themselves less expeit in warlike operations, 
held the strong giotrnd about the town ; but Joab made 
each a disposiuon of his forces, as to engage both divisions 
at the same moment A great and decisive victory crowned 
his efibrto ; but the season of the year bein^ too far ad- 
vanced to authtnize the commencement of a siege, he con- 
tented himself with chasing the fugitives within the walls, 
and returned home. 

In the mean while, David had conducted the war in per- 
son, wi^i his usual vigour, against Hadarezer, the Syrian 
monaich^ Having come up with his main army at Helam, 
he defeated it vnth prodigious slaughter, slaying the gene- 
ral Shobach, and destrc^ruig both his cavalry and chariots, 
which 90 alanned the petty princes, who acknowledged 
Hadareier as their feudal superior, that one a^d all &8- 
tened to make thmr peace with the conqueror. Finally, 
Hadareset himself sued for pardon, and the Ammonites, 
deserted by their allies, stood alone to abide the shock of 
David's fory. Nor was it long before the storm burst 
iq>on them. In the early pf^rt of spring, as soon as it was 
^acticable to take the field, David again despatched Joab 
agaiBst Rabbah, who, after laying waste the (^pen country, 
and possessing himself of numerous ou^>osta, closely in^ 
▼eitM the place. 

Such was the condition of public afiairs, when D»* 
1053 ^^ '"^ ^^ ^^^ accompanied tiie anny, beheld, one 
evening, ttom Hhe top of his house, a beautifol wo- 
man in the h3h. He Instantly conceived for her a violei^ 
attachment, and though he learned that she was the wifo 
of a brave and faithfiu soldier, his passion so completely 
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Oten^ame his reason, that he scrupled not to set all moral 
and religious obligations at defiance. The consequences 
were fatal both to. himself and others. After several 
fruitless efforts to save Bath-sheba's reputation, the long 
formed the desperate resolution of ordering Joob to ex- 
pose her husband Uriah in battle, and the latter perished 
b^ the swords, indeed, of the Ammonites, but by the con* 
trivance of his sovereign. This Ibct was no sooner com* 
municated to him, than David, with perfect composure, 
took Bath-sheba to wife, and after a short campaign in per* 
son against Rabbah, which he took by storm, i^iicting « 
terrible punishment upon its rulers, he returned to Jeru- 
salem in apparent forsetfulness that the laws of Qod were 
not to be delated with impunity. 

Time passed, and the partner of his guilt presented him 
with a son, the fruit of their ilUdt intercourse. Hitherto 
no judgment had befallen him ; nor had he been taaght* 
by any palpable sign, that Jehovah was offended ; but now 
the announcement was made after a fashion whidi came 
home to the bosom of the conscienee-struck monarch. 
The prophet Nathan appeared before him, and in a parable 
of singular beauty, in which a ridi man is represented as 
seizing upon the solitary ewe-lamb of his poor neighbour, 
compiled him to pronounce a heavy sentence of condemna-. 
tion against himself. This was precisely what the pve* 
phet desired to effect. He showed David that he was the 
unfeeling individual who esteemed the sufferings of a 
neighbomr as nothing, provided they opened the way to his 
own gratifications ; and he informed bun, that though Cfod, 
in consi^hsration of his penitence, would spare his own life, 
a heav^ jpenalty would neverth^ess be exacted firom him ; 
nor did any great while elapse era his punishment 
bemi* 

The child to which Bath-sheba had given birth died, in 
spite of the urgent prayers and profoniM humilisttion of its 
father. This was but the commencement of sorrows, 
which the birth of Solomon can hardly be said to have ma* 
terially alleviated ; and the monarch's sufferings became, 
ht a time, more oppressive, in proportion as their tide 
rolled on. Among a numerous <mq>ring of sons, David 
had only one dauditer, who Was hem to him by Maacfaa, 
the dan^ter of Talma]* King of Geshur, and waa cafled 

Vot-L-^b. 
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Taxnar. Take h<^ hte^er Absaknn, Tamar was a penoa 
•f smpaaaing beauty^ and her beauty excited a violent and 
umatural passion -m the bosom of Amnon, David's eldest 
•on by anouer wife. It was not, however, in the young man's 
power immedifltdy to gratify his wishes, because the daugh- 
ters of a royal bouse ware then, as they are now, kept secluded 
m eastern countries tren from the society of their brothers ; 
but at last, through the contrivance of a friend named Jo- 
'nadab, he forcibly accomplished his design. This was 
scarcely done, however, ere his k>ve degenerated into ha- 
tred, wad he thrust the miserable girl, wi3i insult and loath- 
iuff, from his presence. 

It was but natural that Tamar should communicate her 
misfortune both to her father and her brother Absalom. 
She did so ; and whUe the former expressed his indignation 
in strong terms, the latter, meditating a d ;eper revenge, 
said nothing. By this means he contnved to impress upon 
the minds of the public a persuasion that he intended to 
pass by the affiront unnoticed, because the individual who 
had put it upon him and his sister was heir anparent to the 
throne. But Absalom entertained very different inten« 
tions* Hairing permitted an interval of two years to elapse, 
he invited all ms brothers, with Amnon among the rest, to 
a ntstio fi^e at his country-seat at Hazor, where armed 
men suddenly burst in upon the ravisher, and butchered 
him in his cups. As miffht be supposed, the event created 
no trifling sensation, bo£ at Jerusalem and elsewhere. At 
first, a rumour prevailed that Absalom had slain the wholo 
of Ids brothers, which threw David into an excess of sor- 
row ; and thoush the return of the horrified company to 
the camtal esti3)lished the groundlessness of the rumour, 
sBOUgn had been done to vnrmg the heart of a parent mor» 
tiian commonly attached to his children. 

David felt once more that his sins had been great, as he 
wmtemplated the abs<dute destruction of his domestic 
peace ; and he acknowledged in bitterness of spirit the jus- 
tice of a punishment, of which the full amount had not 
jet been enerienced. 

Having thus satisfied his revenge, Absalom fled to the 
eourt of his maternal grandfather, where, during three 
years, he continued in exile ; at the end of which time, 
loah, perceiving that his Other's anger had abated^ coni^ 
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Irived to have an order for his recall i«flued. Two jreart 
more, however, were permitted to elapse before liavid 
would consent to see him ; nor was it tiU after repeated 
intercessions on the part of his noibles, that the feelings of 
the parent were permitted to prevail over those of tke mo- 
narch. But it would have been well for David had he 
given way to no such amiable weakness. Tuiinilent and 
ambitious, Absalom no sooner found himself restored to 
his original place in society, than he formed the infamous 
design of dethroning his father ; and he matured his plans 
with a decree of subtlety, which could hudly &il of en^ 
suring their success. 

There appears to have been about this time an 
. ^of* absence of due attention to the cares of government 
^"^°' at David's court. Whether it was that Joab's in- 
fluence was excessive, and that, like other men who had 
wrought the state great services, he presumed upon his 
own merits, we are not told, but the course of iustica 
seems to have been considerably impeded, through the in- 
terference of him and his adhei^ots. Absalom was not 
slow to take advantage of the circumstance. By meoking 
soothingly to such suitors as found their causes delayed^ 
and throwing out hints that he would willingly assist them, 
if it were in his power, he gradually insinuated himself 
into the good opimon of the multitude, till matters were 
brought, by little and little, to the precise point, whither 
he was anxious to lead them. Then it was, that having 
obtained permission of his father to proceed as far as He- 
bron, under the pretext of performing a vow which he had 
sworn, when at G^shur, he gathered together a band of 
daring conspirators, and nusmff the standard of revolt, 
openly declared himself king of Israel. Nor was his party 
inconsiderable, either in point of numbers, or the personal 
and political wei^ of such as supported it, seeing that, 
among others, Amthophel, one of Uie most illustrious of 
Davitrs counsellors, joined the conspiracy, and a large and 
well-appointed army followed him. 

As soon as information was conveyed to David of his 
son's rebellion, he made haste to evacuate Jerusalem, either 
because the city was unprepared to withstand a siege, or 
that he was unwilling to brmg upon it so ffrievous a cala* 
BUt/« He wa» followed by his guards, his best troops, an^ 
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iKe chief of his firiemls, including Joab, who feithfiilly ad 
h^ed to his fortunes ; but Zadok and Abiathar, the pnests^ 
he cmnmaBded to return with the ariL to its i^ace, while 
his trusty counsellor, Hushai, the Archite, he prevailed 
upon to feign an adherence to Absalom's cause, for the 
purpose of thwarting the designs of the crafty Ahithophel. 
Thus attended, Dav^ began his melancholy progress to- 
wards the Jordan. Great was the lamentation of the peo- 
ple at large, when they beheld their beloved monarch driven 
from his palace ; and .great was the sorrow of David and 
his con^pany , as they proceeded ; but there were not want- 
ing persons, to whom such a spectacle afforded matter of 
triumph and rejoicing. Of that number was Shimei, a 
Benjamite, of the lineage of Saul, who cursed and threw 
stones at the king as he passed ; while Ziba, the servant 
of Mephibosheth, took advanta^^ of the confusion to wrong 
both his master and his sovereign. He. loaded two asses 
with provisions, ran out to present them to David, and as- 
serting Uiat Mephibosheth had transferred his allegiance to 
the usurper, obtained a grant of his possessions nom the 
indignant monarch. 

While David was thus conductinff himself Absalom and 
his increasing band advanced rapimy upon the aqntal, of 
which they took <iuiet possession, no garrison having been 
left to defend it. Here a council was called to deliberate 
upon the measures which it bduMved the conqtiratora next 
to pursue. It was resolved, at Ahith(^hel's suggestion, so 
thoroughly to involve themselves, that no hope of a recon- 
ciliation with the dethroned sovereign might remain. With 
this view, Absalom consented publicly to take as his own, 
ten of Ida father's concubines who had been left behind, 
after which the same wily adviser urged the necessity of 
purstting David and bringing him to battle, ere he should 
have time to gather strength. But this advice, which, had 
it been followed, might have ted to the full accomplishment 
of Absalom's purposes, was hf^pily frustrated by the in- 
terposition of Huahai, to whom, lifter a slight hesitation, 
Uie usurper ineautioushr gave his confidence. Hoshai re- 
minded Absalom that his father's guards, though few in 
IHimber, were all men of tried courage and matured disci- 
pline ; he urged the hazard of driving such an army to de- 
Ipair, by compelling it to fight where retreat was unat* 
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•Billable, and thus woridng upon the fears of those to 
whom he spoke, he pievailM in causing AhithophePs plam 
to be rejected. He lost no time, however, in sending off 
messengers to warn David of his danger, who instantly 
broke up his camp firom Bahurim and retired beyond the 
Jordan ; while Ahithophel, mortified at the rejection of his 
plan, and conscious that the affair was desperate, returned 
to his own house and hanged himself. 

David, after passing the Jordan, established himself at 
Mahanaim, where, being considerably reinforced, as well as 
abundantly supplied with provisions, he determined to give 
the rebels battle. The lattex, led on by Absalom in per- 
son, under whom one Amasa, his maternal cousin, com- 
manded, soon made their appearance, and both armies 
drew upi partly upon an open plain, and partly in the 
wood of £phraim. On this occasion, David himself did 
not take the field, his followers having prevailed upon him 
to abide with the garrison in the city, but the leaders were 
Joab, the commander-in-chief, Abishai, Joab's brother, and 
Ittai, the 6ittit<), nH distinguished warriors, and c<Mnpa- 
nions of David's early fortunes. To these the king gave 
pressing instructions on no account whatever to permit 
Absalom to be slain, for whom, in spite of all his crimes, 
the fond father appears to have nourished to the last an 
extravagant partiality. 

A fiinous battle was fought, which ended in the defeat 
of the rebel army, with the loss of twenty thousand men. 
The slaughter, indeed, was the greater, that, owing to the 
intricacy of the thickets, it was difficult for fiigitives to 
effect their eacaipe; and the same circumstance, which 
caused the death of so many persons of less note, proved also 
fiUal to AbsalcHB. That prince, when galloping at speed 
under an oak, was caught by the head l^tween its boughs, 
and being lifted from ms mule, hung suspended in air, till 
Joab became acquainted with his situation. The general, 
more mindful of his master's true interests, than studious 
to obey an imprudent order, hastened to end the war, by 
killing him who had occasioned it ; after which he caused 
his troops to be recalled from the pursuit, and the broken 
army escaped. With respect to Absalom, his body was 
cast into a cave, where, according to custom, a cairn, or 
huge pile of stones, was raised over it, whik messeiig«Bi 
Bb 
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Tan to inform David of the suecess which had. attended hi« 
anna. But, to him, not even the announcement of a vic- 
tory, nor the sure prospect of a restoration to the throne, 
sufficed to compensate for the loss of Ins son. He iar 
mented the fall of Ahsalom so .undisguisedly as to excite 
the indication not less than the {ntj of his followers ; nor 
was it till he became assured of the fatal consequences that 
were likely to follow, that he would consent so much as to 
coneeal his sorrow. Prudence, however, at last prevailed 
over natural feeling, and in the hurry and pomp of return- 
ing greatness, the anguish of the moment was drowned. 

Sudi is fr connected history of the first portion of David's 
reign, as it stands on record m the second book (^ Samuel. 
That there occur in it more than one event not unlikely to 
perplex the inattentive reader, cannot be denied ; yet here, 
as elsewhere, the difficulties which present themselves re- 
quire nothing more than a moderate degree of reflection, 
in <mler to mH to pieces of their own weight. It has been 
asserted, for instance, of the portion of Scripture before 
us, that it tells a tale of little else besides cruelties and crimes, 
many of them perpetrated hj David himself; and it has 
been triumphantly demanded how a man stained with so 
many vices, can, without impiety, be styled a **man after 
God's own heart." We will endeavour to meet the objec- 
tion, because under it is comprehended nil that the infidel 
is justified in urging against the crechbiiity of the narrative. 

The peculiar terra, ^ whieh a use so unworthy is made, 
was applied, it will be recollected, to David, while that per 
sonage yet lived the life of a private man, and kept hit* 
hih^B sheep. It was employed, moreover, by God hnnself. 
as distinguishii^ the fiiture ttotn the present kin? of Israel, 
not in tl^ir individual characters, as members of the great 
family of mankind, but as the chief rulers of God's cm>sen 
people. To understand its real import, therefore, all that 
seems necessary is, to asceitain the pardcular duties of the 
kings of Israd; and no man who is aware that these 
Bionaxehs filled, in the strictest sense of the phrase, the 
station of Jehovah's vicegerents, can for a moment be a^ 
a loss in efiecting that discovery. The kmgs of Israei 
were placed upon the throne, for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the Divine law, as that ^ had been given through 
Moses. In an especial degree,* it was their duty to pnw 
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serve the people pure from the guilt of idolatry ; idolatry 
heing, among the Hdl>rews, a crime equivalent to high-treason 
among ut ; while, on all occasions, whether of foreign war 
or domestic arrangements, they were bouml to act in strict 
obedience to the will of God, as that might be from time 
to time revealed to them. Whether this should be done 
by Urim, by the voice of a prophet, or some palpable and 
immediate vision, the King of Israel was equally bound to 
obey; and as long as he did obey, literally, fully, and 
cheerfully, he was, in his public capacity, a man after 
Ood's own heart. 

An ordinarily attentive perusal of the preceding pages 
will show, that David, as compared with Saul (and it is 
only vdth reference to such comparison, that the phrase 
under review ought to be regarded), was strictly worthy of 
the honourable title bestowed upon him. Whatever his 
private vices might be, in all public matters his obedience 
to God's laws was complete ; indeed, he never speaks of 
himself in any other lan^age than as the servant or mi- 
nister of Tehovah. No mdividual among all that reigned 
in Jerusalem ever exhibited greater zeal against idolatry ; 
of the Mosaic code he was, in his official capacity, uni- 
formly observant ; and to every command of God, by whom- 
soever conveyed, he paid strict attention. Such was by 
no means tlu3 case with Saul, as his assumption of the 
priestly office, and his conduct towards the Amalekites, 
demonstrate; and it was simply to distinguish him from 
his predecessor, as one on whose steady devotion to the 
Divine vrishes reliance could be placed, that God spoke of 
him to Samuel, in the terms so frequently misinterpreted. 

If it be frirther urged that David's moral conduct was far 
from being perfect ; that his treatment of Joab, after the 
murder of Abner, was weak ; his behaviour to the captive 
Ammonites baibaious ; his conduct in the case of Uriah, 
the Hittite, in£unous ; and his general treatment of his 
children without excuse ; we have no wish, as we profess 
not to have the power, absolutely to deny the assertions. 
His receiving Joob into fevour, while his hands were red 
with the blood of Abner, may be pronounced an act of 
weakness ; yet it was such an act as any other person, in 
his circumstances, would have been apt to perform. Joab' 
WMi s distinguished soldier, hi^y esteemed by the troops^ 
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and possessed of great influence in the nation; it wooM 
have been the height of imprudence, had David, situated 
as he was, made such a man his enemy; but that he 
wholly disapproved of the treacherous deed which Joab 
had done, he took every conceivable means to demonstrate. 
He conferred a species of public funeral upon the murdered 
man, and attended it in person, as chief mourner. 

The treatment of the captive Ammonites was doubtless 
exceedingly cruel ; yet its cruelty may admit of some exte- 
nuation, provided we take one or two matters, as they de- 
serve to be taken, into consideration. In the first place, 
the age was a barbarous one, and from the influence of the 
times in which he lived, it would be folly to expect that 
David could be free. In the next place, the tortures in- 
flicted upon the Ammonites are not to be understood as 
heaped indiscriminately upon the whole body of the peopte. 
The maffislrates and principal men were alone '*put under 
saws and harrows of iron, and made to pass through the 
brick-kiln.*' And these suffered a late so horrible, only in 
retaliation for similar excesses committed by their order 
upon certain Hebrew prisoners. Besides, the gross and 
unprovoked indignities heaped upon David's ambassadors 
might well inflame his fury to the highest pit(^; since 
then, even more conspicuously than now, the persons of 
envoys were considered sacred, especially in the East. 
Without, therefore, attempting to excuse such actions, as 
no enlightened person would now, under any provocation, 
perpetrate, we must nevertheless repeat, that David's treat- 
ment of the Ammonites was not alMolutely devoid of exte- 
nuating circumstances; an assertion wnich cannot, we 
feel, be hazarded in reference to that monarch's behaviour 
towards Uriah, the Hittite. 

Perhaps there is not vecoided in any volume a series of 
crimes more gross or inexcusable than those of which we 
are now bound to take notice. Adultery and murder are 
terms too mild for them, inasmuch as the particular acts of 
adultery and murder implied other offences scarcely less 
hdnous than themselves. The woman abused by David 
was the wife of a proselyte from a heath^i nation, whom 
it was to the interest and honour of the true religion fot 
i^e chosen head of God's nation to treat with marked deli- 
cacy. He was| sier^orery a brave and £uthful soldim; sa 
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brave and zealous in hn master's service, that even when 
sammoned by the king himself to the capital, he refused to 
indulge in its luxuries, while his comrades were exposed to 
the hardships of war. This man David would have vitally 
wron^^ed, by introducii^ into his family a child of which 
the kmg himself was the father; and iaiUing in the accom- 
plishment of a design so iniquitous, he coolly devised his 
death. Again, that the deed might be done without bring- 
ing disgrace upon himself he oraered his general to place 
this gallant soldier in a post of danger, and, deserting him 
there, to leave him to his fate ; and when all had befallen 
as he wished, his observation was, that ** the sword de- 
voured one as well as another." These several occur- 
rences, summed up, as they were, by the abrupt and 
shameless marriage of Bath-sheba, combine to complete a 
concatenation of crimes, of which it is impossible to speak 
or think without horror ; yet is there nothing connected 
ynth them, in the slightest degree, mischievous to the cre- 
dibility or consistency of Scripture. 

It cannot, with any truth, be asserted that God either 
was, or is represented to have been, a party to these black 
deeds. So nur is this from being the case, that we find a 
prophet sent expressly to the suuul monarch, to point out 
to him the enormity of his offences, and to assure him of 
a punishment, grievous in proportion to the decree of de- 
filement which he had contracted. But as David's crimes 
had been committed in his private capacity, so his punish- 
ment was made to affect lus private fortunes. HLs own 
children became the instruments of God's anger, and hea- 
vier domestic calamities than fell upon him, no man, per- 
haps, has ever endured. His only daughter (and, as such, 
doubtless his favourite child) is ravished by her brother 
Amnon ; the ravisher is murdered by his brother Absalom ; 
Absalom revdts against his father, drives him from his 
capital, and is finally slain in battle fighting against him. 
If there be not in tMs enough to vindicate the honour of 
God, we know not where marks of Divine displeasure are 
to be looked for; and as to the credibility of the Scriptural 
narrative, that appears to be strengthened, rather than 
weakened, by tlra detail of David's fall. No fictitious 
writer would have represented one whom he had already 
designated as *<a man after God's own heart," and whom 
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he evilently desires bis readers to regard with peculiar 
reverence, as a mmderer and aduHeier. 'tt is the province 
of a narrater of fects alone to spetSi •£ men as the^r were« 
by exposing the vices and iblBei^ even oC bis principal he- 
roes ; nor is t]ie history without its f fiect as a great moral 
warning. It teaches the ixr^i^aqet lesson» that the com- 
mission of one crime seldom) if ever, iails to lead to the 
c<mm:dnioa -of btheip; while it fomishes a memorable ex- 
an^le of :^ clemency which forbids any sinner to despair^ 
or regard bin^elf as beyond the pale of mercy. 

Or David's conduct towards his children, it seems to us 
little better than a waste of time to set up either an expla- 
nation or a defence. Extravagantly partial to thern^ he 
doubtless was ; so partial as to pass over in their behaviour 
crimes which, we can hardly bcneve, would have passed by, 
had others, besides the members of his own £unily, com 
mitted ^em. It is indeed true, that the law of Moses, by 
which akme David professed to be guided, is not very expli- 
cit as to the punishment which ou^t to have been awaided 
to Amnon ; imt the truth we suspect to be, as Josephus has 
given it, that David abstained from bringing him to a public 
trial after his outrage to Tamar, because the feelings a£ the 
father prevailed over those of the magistrate. In like 
manner, bis pardoning Absalom^s crime, m defiance of the 
law, which expressly enjoins blood to be shed for blood, 
without redemption, is open to a similar charee ; yet even 
here, there is more to be urged in the king's defence, than 
the mere (^ration of natural afiection. Absalom took 
shelter at a foreign court immediately on the perpetration 
of the murder; it mi^t not be in David's power to force 
his surrender, and hence the only alternative was, to leave 
him in exile, among iieathens, at tiie manifest hazard of 
the corruption of his rdigious prindples, or to permit his 
return to Jerusalem, and ultimately to receive him into fa^ 
vour. With respect, again, to his subsequent indulgence 
of that pTince--*an indulgence to which, in some degree, 
his insurrection deserves to be traced back — we see m it 
only one more proof of that amiable weakness which cha- 
racterized all the monarch's dealings towards his family, 
his fondness for every member ei which unquestionably 
led him into errors, if not of the heait, at all events of the 
head. Such errons, how«var« leave but tri^ blots upc«k 
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the general repatation of anj man. They proceed from a 
good principle, even when carried to wealmess, and will be 
sought for in vain amoiy the bitterly heartless, profligate, 
or selfirii ; and as David is ndl represented in Scripture as 
either a perfect saint 6r a perfect hero, we see no reason 
why his strength of mind, more than his moral character, 
should be vinmcated from all the charges which may be 
brought against it. 



END OF TOIm !• 
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